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IVER JOHNSON 
SHOT 


Hammerless Double Matted Top Rib 


GUN 


\ 


Special Trap Champion 


Four Good Guns 


Iver Johnson Hammerless Double Barrel Shot Gun 
Improved by many new features. Made in different gauges, 
including the .410 bore, and in various barrel lengths. 
furnished at an extra cost, with selective type automatic ejector 

the only moderately priced double barrel gun so made. 

Iver Johnson Matted Top Rib Single Barrel Shot Gun 
Popular with Che glare-proof, finely Matted Top 
Rib increases accuracy Barrel and lug of high carbon steel 
Full choke. Made in 12, 16 and 20 
and .410 bore, with various barrel lengths. 

Iver Johnson Special Trap Single Barrel Shot Gun 
A gun designed especially for trap-shooting, to sell at a 
moderate price. The ventilated rib gives maximum relief 


Also 


sportsmen. 


forged in one piece. 


gauges, 


from heat waves. Compensating locking bolt holds gun tight. 
Stock and forend are of black walnut. Automatic ejector. 12 gauge 
only; 32-inch barrel fitted with two Lyman Ivory Sights. 
Iver Johnson Champion Single Barrel Shot Gun 
The “Old Reliable” for years. Barrel and lug of high carbon 
steel, forged in one piece. Barrel full choke for close, hard shoot- 
ing. Made in various gauges, including the .410 bore, and dif- 
ferent lengths of barrel. 
Complete New Firearms Catalog for Sportsmen 
Catalog “A shows in detail the complete lines of Iver 
Johnson Shot Guns as well as Iver Johnson ‘‘Hammer 
the Hammer” Safety Revolvers. Write for your copy 
today . It’s free. 


IVER JOHNSON’S: ARMS & CYCLE WORKS—13 RIVER ST., FITCHBURG, MASS. 


New York—151 Chambers St. Chicago 


108 W. Lake St. 


San Francisco—717 Market St. 
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A Letter 
from the President of 
IZAAK WALTON LEAGUE 


TRUE SPORTSMEN AND THEIR DUTY 


“Big-game hunters—an Equatorial gang of cut- 
throats, wasting wild life to make what they call 
a bag.” 

ad ALFRED ALOYSIUS HORN 


“Trader” Horn 


NO one can rightfully claim to be a true sportsman 
who is dominated by a spirit of selfish gratification, and 
pursues his own pleasure with a disregard of the rights of 
mankind. When game and fishes seemed to be inexhaust- 
ible in our country so lavishly endowed by nature, such 
a spirit seemed innocuous and was not reprehensible. 
What seemed indestructible has in many respects reached 
the vanishing point. Now there is but a remnant left of 
our rich heritage. What then but rarely attracted attention, 
except from the few endowed with wise prevision of what 
would come to pass, is now not merely a blunder but a 
crime to ourselves, to posterity, and to civilization. The 
sportsmen of the country, who of all others best know the 
conditions and the pernicious forces at work, and appre- 
ciate what, if not arrested, will surely come, are of all our 
citizens those who should arouse not only themselves, but, 
g by their insistent activity, the whole country to instant 
cooperation to loyally support all wholesome laws for pro- 
tection of our forests, our streams, our coasts and their 
denizens, and where no such laws exist, then to bring 


ight. about their speedy enactment and rigid enforcement. 
rauge , 
. * 
.rbon pref, Mm OUR ag hs 
wre President 


Izaak Walton League of America 
en 
' Tver 


—_ Published in the interest of Better Sportsmanship by 
E. I. DU PONT DE NEMOURS & CO., Inc. 


Sporting Powder Division, Wilmington, Delaware 
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Game _ Refuge Bill in 
the United States House 
of Representatives. 


HORACE M.ALBRIGHT 


Superintendent of Yellow- 
stone National Park; Field 
Assistant to the Director of 
the National Park Service. 


BROOKE ANDERSON 
Member of the Federal 
Advisory Board of the 
Migratory Bird Treaty 
Act; President of the 
Chicago Camp-Fire Club. 


J. B. HARKIN 
Commissioner of the 
Canadian National Parks; 
in charge of the Migra- 
tory Birds Convention Act. 
GEORGE A. LAWYER 
Former Chief United 
States Game Warden. 

WM. B. MERSHON 


Sportsman — Author — 
Conservationist. 


E. W. NELSON 


Ex-Chief* of the United 
States Bureau of Biological 
Survey. 


HARRY S. NEW 


United States Postmaster 
General; Introducer of 
the Game Refuge Bill in 


the United States Senate. 


T. GILBERT PEARSON 


President of the National 
Association of Audubon 
Societies. 


THEO. ROOSEVELT 


First Executive Chair- 
man of the National 
Conference on Outdoor 
Recreation. 
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PFLUEGERS 
eAnnounce 





-..“ ALPINE = 


wa 
TRADE MARK — 


roercuee | FISHING REEL| = 
- = Silverine, (Satin) Finish . er as 

Yo. 2657—200 yds.—Retail price, $10.00 

No. 2659—300 yds.—Retail price, $15.00 LEV E L w z Me D 





PF igor es announce another member 
of the famous family of Pflueger Reels 
—the Pflueger Alpine, especially designed 
for medium and light salt water trolling or 
casting, or for the heavier fresh water fish. 


Simplicity, durability, precision and ample 
line capacity are its outstanding features. 
Bearings, click and level wind mechanism 
are rust proof. 


The “Alpine” is of a very substantial con- 
struction and recommended to meet the de- 
mand for a Level Wind Reel suitable for 
salt water fish such as, Striped Bass, Chan- 


THE ENTERPRISE MFG. COMPANY OS 


Dept. F-12 “The Pfluegers” Akron, Ohio 


PFLUEGERS' 


UNCED ‘“FLEW-GER* 





FISHING TACKLE 
Leaders Since I864 


7 
Tackle. 
Oldest and Largest Manufacturers of Fishing Tackle ‘ ff a sail 
in the United States dais 
ress 
/, = — 


Pflueger Pocket Catalog 


Gladly sent upon request. Gives you a world of 
information on fresh and salt water fishing—in- 
cluding photographs and descriptions of lead- 
ing varieties of fish, geographical location, 
habits, baits recommended for catching, 

etc. Also illustrates and describes the 
leading articles of Pflueger Fishing 


nel Bass, Sea Trout, Mackerel, Kingfish, 
Jackfish, Bluefish and Weakfish; likewise 
the heavier fresh water fish among which 
are Muskallonge, Northern Pike, Pickerel, 
Lake Trout and Salmon. 


With the’ announcing of the Alpine Reel, 
the Pfluegers are meeting another popular 
demand—a practical, heavy duty reel at a 
moderate price. 


Ask our dealer in your community for 
full details about the Pflueger Alpine Reel 
or write us for illustrated and descriptive Pal 
pamphlet. 





fo 
/ Mail 
/ the 
Coupon 
THE 
ENTERPRISE 
MFG. CO, 
rs Dept. F-12, Akron, Ohio 


4 Gentlemen: Please send me 
copy of your pocket catalog 
7 No. 146. 
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FLORIDA 
Everything ——, 

For Real Sportsmen 
Ina Real i Country 


On Flor 


oaks an 











Here, too, the famous St. John’s 
River make \ 1 fishing poss ble at any 
time o’ year. Boats and guides. 


Forty-five holes of splendid golf (three courses). 





Neart springs, surf bathing and 
beact 

Excellent hotels. Auto camp. 

Mainline railroad service. Four trunk 
motor roads. Ocean steamers via St. Jo 
Riv 

For illustrated literature and full statistics, t 





6 EES + RAEN 2 ANN LRSM 


The Chamber of Commerce 
Desk 4 
De Land, Florida 














Come and Get Emi 


I have just what you want—ducks and 
geese—blind and battery shooting, com- 
petent guides and excellent accommoda- 
tions. Abundance of Canadian geese, 
quail, snipe and dogs. 

At my goose and ducking clu», located 
in the center of Currituck Sound, I 











—2s8 


| 





WONDERFUL SPORT IN FLORIDA— WITH ALL 
MODERN COMFORTS AND MODERATE COST 


Gulf Springs Lodge is located on the Gulf of Mexico 
in an unexploited section, abounding in fish and game. 

e best of salt water fishing—nearby and deep sea. 
Only short distance to fresh water lakes. Ducks, plover, 
snipe, quail, possum, coon, etc., in large numbers—g 
bags a certainty. Dee r, bear and turkey farther afield. 
good accommodations and excellent 
rite == for full infor- 
mation—booklet free. Season opens November 20t 
Dr. C. J. EDGA idson. Pasco Co. 


R Hu Florida 
Telegraph Station: New Port Richey, Fla. 











offer the best of shooting. 
Write or wire reservations 
RUFUS ROBERTS, Waterlily, a 


Pine Bluff Inn 


(Five Miles from Pinehurst, N. C.) 
Pine Bluff, North Carolina 
The opening of the Pine Bluff Inn (November 
24th) is also the opening of the Quail season of 
N.C. For rates and reservations apply 


J. Stanley Smith, Pine Bluff, N. C. 

































Salmon in Norway are Big, 


hard- ey: fish—40-60 pounders caught every 

year. est beats and most reliable service through 

Bernhd Brekke - Trondhjem, Norway 
(Established 1880) 

Do not forget the BIG Tunas that yearly visit the 


coast of Norway in great numbers. Write direct for 
information or to 


The Transferoid Co., Owatonna, Minn. 





OCRACOKE, N. C. 
Ducks, Geese and Brant 


Good accommodations, complete 
equipment, abundance of game. 


Write or wire for reservations 
URIAH GARRISH, OCRACOKE, N. C. 











SPORTSMEN 


I would like to get in touch with a few 
gunners who enjoy wild geese and duck 
shooting. I have a wonderful place on 
ocean and bay near Bethany Beach, Dela- 
ware, easily reached by auto or train 
from New York, Philadelphia, Wilming- 
ton and Baltimore. Thousands of geese 
and ducks stop over for rest and feed. I 
raised fifty geese, five hundred ducks 
and five hundred pheasants this season. 
Plenty decoys. Write me for particulars. 


S. E. CROWLEY 


23 So. South Carolina Ave., Atlantic City, N. J. 

















NORTHFIELD SUBURBS situated in the heart of the 
100. Price 
Deer, fox, coon and opos- 
High 


South Jersey Pine Belt. Large lots 50 by 
$100.00. Terms: $5.00 monthly. 
sum. Unsurpassed for rabbit, quail and partridge 
and dry, high elevation, excellent roads. Wonde rful Joc A- 
tion for hunting lodge or camp. Combination of ‘Salt 
and Pine Air’’ gives Northfield Suburbs an ideal climate. 
Suitable for poultry, and permanent home. Less than 
10 miles from Atlantic City, ‘‘The World's Play Ground.”’ 
Sold on a Money Back Guarantee. Information and 
Map on_ request Northfield Suburbs Company, 
Northfield, N. J. 


Your Friends Stay with Charley 
GOOD HUNTING 


All kinds of small game, 
Good dogs. 





deer and bear in season. 


In the Poconos about one hundred miles from 
New York or Philadelphia over good roads. _ Real 
meals to satisfy that hunter’s appetite. Address 


CHARLES E. RETHORET, The Rapids Hotel 
Analomink, Monroe Co., Pa. 





JUNE 
JULY 
SEPT. 
Early 
ocT. 





Few best catches 1927, 4 parties, 48 Channel Bass. Largest to date, 53 1/2 
Ibs. Address furnished on applic: atien All salt varieties. Boating, Surf 
Bathing, Sportemen, Families. Al Hotel; Best Va. Cooking. kh 


A. H. G. MEARS, Wachapreague, Eastern Shore, Virginia 


SPORTSMEN LOCATE AT | 
| 
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Currituck Sound, N.C. 


Canvasback — Redhead — Geese — Quail 


This part of the Sound for Canvasback and Redhead 
Our Guides know where to rig out. Our sportsmen 
return year after year. Co:nfortable rooms and beds, 


with bath and electric light 
vations 
S. 


Food unsurpassed. Reser-| 
November Ist to February Ist—R e/ erences 
AWYER’S LODGE, Harbinger, N. C. 

G. C. SAWYER, Prop. 














FOR SALE 


Duck and fishing club located East side Pamlico Sound, 
between Hatteras and Ocracoke, North Carolina. Three 
miles privately owned land completely equipped for sea- 
son shooting. Motor boats, s 3, shooting batteries, 
boxes, stick blinds. Also live ducks and geese decoys. An 
ideal club for ten men. The permanent winter home of 
geese, brant, red head and black duck. Shooting allowed 
six days a week. Splendid fishing in surf and Pamlico 
Sound. A staunch fifty-five foot gasoline yacht to convey 
members from Newburn or Washington, N.C. If inter- 
ested communicate 


- C. Ward, Oliver Building, Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Shoot Ducks & Geese 


At DEWS ISLAND CLUB 
Currituck Sound, N. C. 
No better place to be found. 


Write J. W. Borum, 720 Freemason St., Norfolk, Va. 
A few shares for sale in this club reasonable. 




















RICE FED MALLARDS 


In the Lower White River Country of Ark. To those 
who desire the best in shooting combined with all latest 
modern conveniences. We have a new steel hull house- 
boat which will be anchored in the heart of probably the 
greatest Mallard duck concentration grounds in America. 
Private rooms with bath, private dining rooms, electric 
lights, steam heat, etc. Shooting privileges on_over 
30,000 acres. Accommodations for menand women. Reser- 
vations must be made in advance of season. References 
required and exchanged. Rates $100 per week. 


J.A.WILKINS, - - WATSON, ARK. 


Real Canvas Back Shooting 


A place where you can get good shooting 
every day. Good home cooking, Competent 
Guides, Price $10 per day, which will include 
Board, Rooms, Guide, and transportation to 
and from station or boat. No other charges, 
Book now. Non-resident license taken care of. 

CAPT. JAMES GREGORY 
Box 184 Cambridge, Maryland Phone 687 
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African Hunting Expeditions in the Tanganyika Territory 





**The Hunter’s Paradise’’ 


Results of last 5 expeditions, none over 2 months’duration: 3 elephants, 12 rhinos, 14 buffalos, 
8 hippos, 50 tions, 4 leopards, 12 cheetahs, 16 hyenas, 17 elands, 5 koodoo, 3 roan, 4topi,3 gerenuck, 
beside DAILY OCCURENCES such as hartebeest, giraffes, pallas, waterbuck, and others too 
numerous to mention. Sportsmen, fora REAL HUNT come with us into the best hunting ground 
of the world with the best guides. 


Unequalled anywhere else. Very reasonable rates. 


SIEDENTOPF BROTHERS Canon City, Colorado 


An Unsolicited 


Testimonial 











Aiken, South Carolina 
FOR SALE 

7] A beautiful winter home and quail 

preserve; some very pretty duck shoot- 


ing. Forty-five minutes motor drive “For the past 3 years I have been hunting 
from Aiken; good road. This preserve ducks and geese on Currituck Sound. There 


ei ™ ~ a oe ~ e 
7 was hardly a day that I didn’t get my limit— d ®, : ~h49 
has been — protected by ie on rest days splendid Quail shooting. I have ole oouth to a 
, wardens for four years. Rez ad article hunted ducks and geese for 20 years and must ~ 
r ‘American Field’? December 26, 1925, say that my guide has as good batteries and : ° 
rigs as I have ever seen. Moreover he is con- Catch the ib) Oy 12S 
scientious, has splendid food and is continually 7 ' 


describing this preserve as one of the best 
improving his equipment."” That guide's 








quail and Field Trial grounds in the 
“at South. i name is 
For further particulars apply to Be N. AYDLETT | Fish in the gulf stream off Miami this year, 
G. ARTHUR EVANS Mamie, S. C 
t Falmouth Lodge, Falmouth, Fla. ‘ . 


and you'll have the greatest season’s sport you 
ever knew! You ‘Il say your first Sail Fish was 
‘orth the trip, once you've heard the sing of 


Quail—doves Southern Game Preserves your reel as he runs out 200 yards of line and 
. clears the surface in an angry leap! x Tarpon, 
- wild turkeys—deer FOR SALE Tuna, Amberjack, Barracuda, Dolphin, Bonito, 


in Coastal Carolina Cranmer isn Avnds nf nttios Rens ane Se 
— Fine hunting ard excellent Hotel Unexcelled Duck, Deer, Quail, Turkey and Fox shane, gud wemeupacdinn<-sanereany Meee. 60s 



































Ras ea lations Dees sf hunting, also good fishing. Write us your Come on down now Hang upa record forthe 
— eae pengaarenat al requirements. boys at home to shoot at. You'll laugh then at 
a4 horses or automobiles furnished. CLARENCE C. PHILLIPS CO. - , ec ¢ 
: Georgetown, S. C. their excited tales of mountain trout and musk- 
THE CAROLINA HOTEL Summerville, S. C. | | alonge. x There's romance to these southern 
a | 
C. VETERAN DUCK HUNTER seas that or ips you--the spell of the keysis one 
_ South Carolina’s Finest Hunting that won't let go. View just once the multi- 
ene Modern hunting rig. Experienced guides. Safe boat. | | on Winyah Bay—Deer, Duck, Turkey, Quail, Wood- colored reef and gorgeous marine gar dens-habi- 
reds, Good board and splendid quarters, which are in plain cock, Squirrel, Coon and Fox. 3 
ceet~ view of the famous Currituck Sound. Wild ducks, geese Bring your gun, shells and hunting clothes, and | tat of br illiant-hued and wierd sea life beneath 
— and swan always in sight in season. If your nerves are por payer dhe everything else to give you comfort | ja hundred feet of crystal water--business cares 
steady and your aim good, your bag limit is almost cer- : | susa iles 2 Ww + ~Itclears the cobwebs 
— tain each day. Remember the old Duck hunter. Make your dates early by wire or letier f. espe ren yes ee ‘I -e - ree 
— é "C your hea es you glad to be alive! 
Albert S. Griggs Son, Point Harbor, N.C. || 0). SMITH HILL GUN CLUB y ms 
ound, Telephone Office: Snowden, N. C. carmen. * es 22 eaaaasionins 








Three AT T E N - 1 Oo N Accommodation Rates: 
yr sea 
. a Best Duck and Goose shooting on Currituck Sound, THE BIG SPRINGS Revised--Reduced--Standardized--- 





me of Live Red Head Canvas Back, and_geese decoys. Will open Thanksgiving for its regular northern 
lowec Guides 10 to 25 years’ experience. First class rigs. tourist season for those who would like to get to a 2 ms 
amiico Best of accommodations. Ladies may be ente quiet, county piace for yest smd secesation, — ideas 136 modern hotels overlooking Biscayne 
~onvey . acc odations. “ S may e enter- for the quail hunter. Spiendid territory. Guides 19 
inter- tained “s well as gents. Reasonable rages. Z and dogs furnished. Hotel modern throughout. Bay and the Atlantic--1200 apartment bouses-- 
cellent board. Located on shore of Currituck Steam heat, baths, electric lighted. Meals and os " 
= Sound at shipping point. Good roads from station. service what you wish, but not over expensive. On 5000 furnished cottages and homes--will com 
: Best of references. Make reservation early. on a - _— | | fortably accommodate the hundreds of thous- 
Se -ason November Ist—February Ist. cr. J. E. Me ° BETHUNE, S.C. d: NI 
° nds of visitors who will come to Miami this 
I. M. GALLOP Harbinger, N. C. E 














} winter by fast deluxe trains--the world’s finest 
ae Shoot Ducks and Geese oO Zz. A R K Mees coastwise steamers--the Federal Motor High- 
Located in center of Currituck Sound. Finest} FIVE ACRES river frontage, timbered, way and by air. Rentals and hotel accommo- 
Canvas Back, Red Head and Mallards, also fishing, hunting, trapping, canoeing bath. | | dations have been reduced and standardized on 
Canadiz reese. renty-ni rears’ €} ienc , , ’ > > 

poe ge Al ae p sas 4 te ef Sassesals aaten ing; adapted to ‘fruit, poultry, vacation or a most reasonable scale, guaranteed by the city. 

















k, Va. best of service. Make reservations early. permanent home. $100. 00; $5.00 down; This year’s complete out-door sports program 
able. Season November 1 to February 1 $5.00 monthly. will be the greatest in Miami's history. 

———! WRIGHT BROS. GAME PRESERVE HERMAN HUBBARD | 

, D Ss Jarvisburg, N. C. 1973 North Fifth, Kansas City, Kansas | | You may make reservations for hotel or apartment ac- 
: r | | commodations or furnished cottages through authorized 
n feast N ORTH E R N northern booking offices maintained for your convenience. 
7 house- ane 

ably the 

e ONTARIO NEW YORK CITY CHICAGO 

on. over Waldorf Astoria Hotel 104 South Clark Street 





For tree literature address CHAM BER OF COMMERCE 
Miami, Florida 


City Commission, Miami, Florida 


ef erences 


ARK. 





: CANADA 


5 te = 
Northern Ontario, now open for settlement at 50 cents per acre, contains millions of acres of the i 
ng finest agricultural land in the world. Its resources in lumber, mineral, waterpower, fish, game and scenery 
ting are immense. The land calls for men to cultivate it, and in return will give health, comfort and prosperity. 
oo 
petent What settlers say of the soil, climate, farming and forest life, is told in a most attractive booklet 
nclude issued under the direction of the Honourable John S. Martin, Minister of Agriculture for Ontario, 
ion to 


Full instructions in regard to acquiring a title to these rich agricultural lands are also given. 


ae 























ae pepe aaletinae etait eat ia haaascall 
5 G. A. ELLIOTT Director of Colonization, Parliament Buildings TORONTO, CANADA 
——a ——ee | Worlds Greatest Winter Resort] 
| 
5 

















A Few Thousand 


acres seized and sold for taxes at a dollar 
or two an acre—almost nothing! In 
parcels of from one to a thousand acres 
each, they are scattered throughout 
Canada from Atlantic to Pacific. Beau- 
tifully situated hunting and fishing camps, 
lake frontages, summer cottage sites, 
mining claims, farms, forest lots, especially 
selected, fully described, and offered on 
easy terms of $5 a month and upward. 

You don’t have to be a millionaire to 
share in Canada’s phenomenal progress. 
You don’t have to be an invalid to benefit 
by Canada’s gl | l 








orious health giving climate. 
This great land of opportunity is described 
in a beautifully illustrated booklet now 
in course of preparation. The greater part 
of the issue of this booklet will be reserved 
for our old friends whose names are already 
on our mailing list and who will receive a 
copy immediately on publication. A few 
copies will remain to be mailed postfree 
to new applicants. If we haven’t you 





name now just tear out this ad and mail 
it to us with your name and address so 
that a copy of this interesting 1928 booklet 
may be reserved for you. 


TAX SALES SERVICE 


Room 601, 72 Queen Street West, 
Toronto 2; Canada 








DOG WINTER HUNTING TRIPS 


Offer Dogs and Toboggan Winter Fur 

Hunting Trip with 20 Years’ Experienced 

Trapper. Also Big Game, Moose, Deer. 
Fishing and Hunting Preserve 


Alphide Tremblay, Box 8, La Tuque, Quebec, Can. 











. * 
Rhodesian Big Game Hunter 
now in England proposes photographing big 
game for journalistic purposes next year— 
leaving LIVINGSTONE in April. Would take 
arty of sportsmen prepared to rough it, and hunt on 
‘oot. Party not toexceed four. Time required from de- 
arture toreturn LIVINGSTONE, four to five months. 
Fwenty-five years experienc e. Write for terms, stating 

species of game desired—if any especially —to:— 

W. S. CHADWICK, 
c/o G. P. O. Livingstone, N. Rhodesia 











STATEMENT OF THE OWNERSHIP, MANAGE- 
MENT. ETC., REQUIRED BY THE ACT OF 
CONGRESS OF AUGUST 24, 1912 
FIELD AND STREAM 
Published monthly at New York, N. Y. for Oct. 1, 1927 
County or New York ss 
STATE OF NEW YorRK ’ 

Before me, a Notary Public, in and for the State and 
county aforesaid, personally appearec ee Varner, 
who having been duly sworn according to law deposes 
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The N eglected 
Duck Call 


An article, by Nash Buckingham, one of America’s 
leading experts, of the utmost practical value to every 
duck hunter. It tells just when, where and how to use 
a duck call. You will find it in the 


January 


Field + 
Stream 


We have never published a finer issue than this will be. You will find in it a 
dozen or more articles and stories that will give you hours of enjoyment and a 
lot of information which you will be very glad to have. For instance: 


MOUNTAIN SHEEP AND THE BOW 


Art Young’s account of the killing of Rocky Mountain Sheep and 
Alaskan Moose with the bow and arrow. 


JUMPING MALLARDS 


A fascinating description of hunting mallards in rice fields, by 
Donald Hough, famous sportsman and author. 


PRACTICAL TAXIDERMY FOR SPORTSMEN 


A few months ago we published an article telling how to mount 
birds, which proved to be the most popular article of many years. 
This is a companion article on care and treatment of hides. 


TIN PEDDLER SHOTGUNS 


Some interesting information about very old weapons, by C. W. 
Sawyer. 


THE TRAILER 


A beautiful story of shooting dogs and a field trial, by Horace 
Lytle, internationally famous authority on the training and use of 
hunting dogs. 


And many other articles and stories of great value and interest, 
as well as a wealth of practical information in the regular de- 
partments. 


TELL YOUR DEALER, NOW, TO SAVE YOU ACOPY; OR, 
BETTER STILL, SUBSCRIBE AND HAVE IT DELIVERED 
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How To HUNT | | 
Ducks, Geese, Turkeys, 
Grouse, Wooncock, Quan. 


AND COMPLETE DIRECTIONS FOR MOUNTING SPECIMENS 
IN YOUR OWN HOME BY AN EXPERIENCED TAXIDERMIST 
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A Book of Immense Value! 


This latest addition to the list of Fretp anp StreEAM’s How-to- 
do-it Books for sportsmen has been enthusiastically praised by 
those who have purchased it. It is one of the most valuable 
books ever prepared for the hunter of wild fowl and game birds— 
128 pages of authoritative information of the greatest practical 
value. 


10 of America’s foremost experts 
tell you how to hunt ducks, geese, bob-white quail, blue quail, 
grouse, woodcock and turkeys. There is an invaluable chapter 
on Duck Guns and Loads, by Captain Paul Curtis; and a chapter 
which gives you complete but simple and easily followed direc- 
tions for mounting specimens, by one of the best-known taxi- 
dermists in the country. 

This book will save you from many disappointments and increase 
your enjoyment and make your game bag heavier. 


FREE WITH A YEAR’S SUBSCRIPTION 


Send us $2.50 and we shall be glad to send you a copy of this 
remarkable book and enter or extend your subscription for a 
full year. If you are already a subscriber, your subscription 
will be extended for one year. If you are not a subscriber you 
will find it much more satisfactory and convenient to be onc. 


INCREASE YOUR PLEASURE BY INCREASING YOUR 
KNOWLEDGE AND SKILL 
Send this coupon today 





T'1eELp AND StreAM, 578 Madison Ave., 
New York, N. Y. 


For the enclosed $2.50 send me copy of “How to Hunt” and enter/extend my 
subscription for one year. 
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Here Is 


Good Gunning 


Duck, deer, quail, snipe, and fox hunting. 
Trained guides, duck boats, decoys, etc. 
Pack of hounds, bird dogs, saddle horses, 
Launch. Hot and cold water throughout 
house. Comfortable accommodations. Best 
of Southern cooking. Boat and telephone 
communication with Georgetown. 





| Caledonian plantation on the Wac- 
| comaid, Georgetown Co., So. Car. 
| 


| For further information addr: 


| 
RALPH NESBIT, Waverly Mills, S. C. 

















FOR SALE 


3500 acres in Berkeley County, South Carolina, 20 
miles from Moncks Corner, which is on the main line 
of A. C. L. 20 hours from New York City, and 40 
miles by auto from Summerville (The Flower Town 
in the Pines). Rolling pineland covered with 
excellent stand of second growth long leaf pine. 
Game in abundance, Quail, Doves, Wild Turkeys 
and Deer. Excellent Game Preserve and invest- 
ment. Address, 


SIDNEY S. RIGGS 
123-125 East Bay, Charleston, S. C. 











Sportsmen 


If you are looking for good quail shooting, 
write me for particulars. Guaranteed the 
best in the state of South Carolina; other game 
such as deer, turkey, fox included. 

BLACK MINGO HUNTING CAMP 
John J. Snow, Jr. Henry, S. C. 








To All Sportsmen 


Good Quail, Deer, Turkey, Dove, Squifrel and 
Fox hunting with trained guides. Also pack of 
trained fox and deer hounds and bird dogs, 
Have game plentiful. Hunting guaranteed. 
Good quail shooting a specialty. Write me 
for terms. 


B. G. FENTERS, Hemingway, S. C. 

















Best Duck and Goose Shooting 


| In the South is found here; Currituck County, North 


Carolina. Season opens Nov. ist. Miles of marsh on the 
East Side of Currituck. Exclusive ownership. Would 
lease a good hunting lodge, 17 rooms, furnished, boats. 
The kind of point and pond shooting you have always 
wished for. Live decoys. Comfortable accommoda- 
tions and good food. Guides furnished. Blinds on 


| water. Salt water fishing; boarders the whole year. Can 
} reach place by steamer Currituck or by way of Norfolk, 


Southern R. R., or Virginia Beach. Will meet auto at 
Norfolk. Write for full information and rates. 
Wilram White, Sea Gull, N. C. 


CRUISER IDLE-ON 


Deer Hunting, Fishing Parties 
and Duck Shooting 


JOHN M. DICKINSON 
Beaufort, N.C. 

















._ WANTED 


Membership Southern Duck and Googe 
Shooting Lodge. Wire fully. 


HENRY VOSS 


Care Field & Stream, 578 Madison Ave. 
New Yor 














| 125000 


| At least that many enthusiasts 
| are reading this issue. 

| An advertisement of this size 
costs $14.00 per month; twice 
this size costs $28.00, etc. 
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DONT FIGHT YOUR FISH AND GAME 


‘GIVE THEM A FIGHTING CHANCE 


DECEMBER 


Trailing the 








A well-told tale filled with humor and human interest 
plus the thrills of hunting big game in Indo-China 


CAMBODIAN TIGE 


By Cart. Joun J. Arxinson, U.S. A. 


PART I 
HILE stationed in the Philippine 
Islands in 1923, I was surprised to 
learn of the fine big-game hunting 
to be had in Indo-China. Wild 
peacocks, I was told, were as common as 
turkeys in west Texas. Deer of many kinds, 
from the tiny rabbit-sized mouse-deer to the 
great 500-pound sambur stag, were abun- 
dant. Ponderous water-buffalo and the tall 
sladang, or bos guarus, the largest bovine 
creature on earth, roamed the forests. 
Indian elephants, and now and then the 
unicorn rhinoceros, crashed through its 
jungles. Best of all, the Royal Bengal tiger 
ranged the whole country. 

What would a two months’ hunt over 
there cost, I asked. When I was told that 
five hundred dollars, gold, would cover 
everything easily, the thing was settled. I 
would hunt there in the spring of 1924. 

I wasn’t so beastly anxious, however, to 
be eaten up alone by some silly tiger. It 
would be so much less of a bore to be con- 
sumed with a congenial friend. And be- 
sides, I wanted a strong hand 
standing by in the offing to help 
pick elephant tusks out of the 
seat of my pants in case of a 
charge. Wherefore I started dis- 
seminating such insidious propa- 
ganda that after a few months of 
promoting I had Mack and Boots 
and Jocco, three brother officers, 
hopelessly committed to the project of help- 
ing me feed tigers and pull elephant tusks. 

We spent some uneasy hours _ getting 
the necessary leave, and then proceeded to 
tear ugly, jagged holes in our pay checks for 
additional guns, gasoline lanterns and patent 
folding what-nots such as wily sporting- 
goods dealers unload on glowing innocent 
sports. 

Rigging up our kits was great fun. Night 
after night we met at my quarters, which 
some rude, ungentlemanly person christened 
the Boar’s Nest, and argued over ammuni- 
tion, tinkered with our guns and pared our 
duffle down tothe irreducible minimum of ten 
times more than we needed. Loud and long 
were those “Cambodian Nights” of ours as 
we slew droves of sladangs, bevies of tigers 
and whole flocks of elephants. 

As I look back on it now, I don’t know 
which was more fun—the still-hunting in 
Cambodia or the anything-but-still hunting 
that filled the Boar’s Nest with cigarette 


smoke, greasy gun-patches and thorough 
enjoyment. Our spare time in the after- 
noons and Sundays was devoted to sighting- 
in new rifles at fifty, a hundred and two 
hundred yards, to verifying the point of 
impact of tried old favorites, and finally to 
doing a lot of snap shooting at a running 
deer that I had rigged up. 

I was proud of that deer. She was made 
of two silhouette targets on a steel frame, 


Jocco and the fearful belt he intended 
wearing after tigers 


and she was a very spirited-looking doe, with 
a highly alarmed tail made of the white 
tuft of the cogon grass. She ran on a cable 
by gravity. When she was well started with 
an enthusiastic shove, she moved with a 
whole-souled abandon that caused many 

















misses and much unfavorable comment. 

The Filipino soldier who impersonated 
the catapult enjoyed pulling up and down on 
the rather loose cable, thus giving the doe 
long, lifelike and wholly unnecessary 
bounds, and us many “shorts” and “overs.” 
She ran for seventy or so yards. By working 
the bolt very fast we could get in five shots, 
but very seldom five hits. One or two and 
the rest alibis was generally the score. 

All this shooting was done on 
avery informal range. Any gun- 
crank will recognize the sort. 
The back-stop consisted of any 
convenient hill that happened to 
be standing around idle, and the 
innocent wayfarer was kept out 
of the trajectory by his own 
strong sense of self-preservation 
and wild yells on the part of the 
shooter. There were no pits or 
telephones. 

Markers simply took distance 
between shots at the walk, trot 
or extended gallop, according to the marks- 
manship of the person shooting. We in- 
structed them from the firing line by raising 
the voice with the sights—up to two hun- 
dred yards. Shooting on a range like this, 
with pit(less)-details of Filipinos innocent 
of English who have never marked targets 
before, is highly recommended for develop- 
ing a clear, bull-like voice and an accurate 
swearing knowledge of the patron saints of 
the islands. 

But nothing was more enjoyable. Each 
bull’s-eye was a dead tiger to us, and the 
running deer a charging, snorting sladang. 


N the meantime, Boots had persuaded the 

Colonel to let him take his Filipino mess- 
sergeant on furlough with us to act as chef. 
Sergeant Morales was the best cook in the 
regiment. He was a field-cook of parts, no 
mere parade-ground or garrison slum- 
juggler. 

He could take a tin boiler or gasoline can, 
set it up near the camp fire and bake beauti- 
ful golden biscuits or chocolate layer cake 
in it. He could take the root of the bamboo 
or the bud of the wild banana and make 
delicious salad of it. He could make a few 
strategic moves in the vicinity of a crude- 
looking wild boar and presently produce the 
finest roast in the land. 

He was a pearl of price, and we thanked 
Heaven and the Colonel for him. He, for 
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to us all first, and then 
he ordered anchor weighed. 

I watched the Filipino 
crew weigh it, and I should 
judge roughly that it tipped 
the scales at over a thousand 
pounds. It was an iron 
inchor — an old-fashioned 
affair that never had hung 
in a well, but had to be 
hoisted on to the deck by 
hand, thrown and hog-tied. 
The Sisinzan had been fitted 
out in the good old days 
when men were men and 
sailors were salts who doubt- 
less relished nothing better 
than heaving. thousand- 
pound anchors over the side, 
brandishing belaying pins 
and steering into the teeth 
of the gale with several 
sheets in the wind. 

As soon as we had cleared 
the breakwater of Manila 
3ay and were headed safely 
for the narrows of Corregi- 
dor, old Captain Purvis an- 
nounced that some damned 
bananas that he had care- 
lessly stowed away in his 
hold had shifted and were 
about to shiver his timbers 
or stave in his bulkheads. 
They had also given him 
hiccups and a bad rolling 
list to port. Also, they were 
evidently brandied bananas. 





At any rate, the old man 





The seven-headed cobra seen on each side of the 
steps is the national emblem 


his part, thanked us and his lucky stars for 
the furlough, the extra pay and the trip toa 
strange far country. 

Finally, on the morning of March 2, 1924 
we loaded all our kit and duffle aboard the 
S. S. Sisiman of Hongkong. With passports 
and letters front the Governor General of 
the Philippines to the French authorities in 
Cambodia, we laid our course for Pnom- 
Penh and points remote. 

The Sistman was a little, old cattle-ship, 
model 1889. She had seen decidedly better 
days; in fact, her competitors told us that 
she was unsafe and unseaworthy even in 
Manila harbor. It seems that all the ships 
of the world that have worn themselves out 
ploughing their own native waters through 
many decades at last sink or are sent to 
trade on the China coast. 


HE harbors of Manila, Honkong, Shang- 

hai and Saigon are filled not only with 
Oriental junks; they are the junk-yards of 
the ocean. Dirty, sooty flags of Holland, 
France, Norway and Britain flap listlessly 
at the stern of these asthmatic old tubs. 
White captains who have commanded 
better ships in their better days pace their 
bridges, and all the mongrel tongues of Asia 
wag on their decks. 

The Sistman carried loads of humped 
Indian cattle and ponderous, unearthly- 
looking, soft-voiced carabaos, or water- 
buffaloes, from the far stretches of the great 
Me-Kong River in Cambodia across the 
China Sea to Manila. And she also carried 
a murderous odor. 

We were to sail at 9 A.M., but it was 
nearly eleven before old Captain Purvis 
staggered aboard, as pleasant as a May 
morning and even more fragrant. Being 
British, he insisted on proper introductions 
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kept to his “hammick’”’ till 
late afternoon. 

Toward evening the sea 
began getting a bit rough 
and obstreperous, and Joc- 
co started complaining, too, 
of something he ate in 
Manila. He got little sym- 
pathy from any of us har- 
dened sea-dogs till later 
that night, when the waves 
really began tossing the boat about. Then 
I conceived the greatest pity for any poor 
storm-tossed sailor. Old Captain Purvis 
had only his brandied bananas to contend 
with, while Jocco and I contended with the 
whole, blinking, bounding China Sea! 

Doubtless sundry bonnies lie o’er the 
ocean, but think of the countless writers who 
lie o’er the sea! I thought bitterly of them 
and their drivel regarding the clean tang of 
the salt air, their rot as to sapphire mirrors 
hardly rippled by the soft, southern zephyrs. 

Next day was better except for the flies. 
The Sisiman had been lying in Manila Bay 
under the Philippine sun for the last two 
weeks, with a hold full of festering manure. 
Though cleaning started as soon as we 
reac hed the outer harbor, we succeeded in 
getting just a slight whiff, now and then, 
even up on the top deck where we were 
a mere faint suggestion that simply took 
us off our fect. 

The flies seemed hardened to it—their 
early environment probably. At any rate, 
they stayed with us for several days and 
roosted at night in black millions on the 
joists of the bridge above our heads. We 
burned them off by the pound with news- 
paper torches. We did not care, particularly, 
to set fire to the ship; we merely risked it. 

Chow was surprisingly good when wrested 
from the flies. We shooed manfully with 
one hand and ate wolfishly with the other 
in the effort to beat them to it. These flies 
were a peculiarly gross, awkward lot. If 
you jostled them a bit in trying to get up 
to your plate, the clumsy louts would trip 
over one another, tangle wings and go into 
a fatal tail-spin over your soup plate. Ora 
couple of them would forget their manners, 
have words, clinch and, fighting as they 
fell, land head over heels in your gravy. 


Captain Purvis very carefully retrieved 
those that had gone overboard into his coffce 
and politely laid the remains on his saucer, 
but we sentimental Americans stopped 
drinking at a time like that, out of respect for 
the dead. It soon grew windy, however, 
and we were troubled no further. 

We had pitched our folding cots on the 
Captain’s deck in the absence of cabins, 
and we “lived, moved and had our beans”’ 
out-of-doors. Here we discussed how many 
bull-carts would be necessary to carry our 
dunnage into the hunting field, whether it 
would be advisable to hire or buy native 
ponies for mounts, and if it would be possi- 
ble to get an English-speaking guide. Here, 
too, we had great arguments as to the rela- 
tive merits of our different rifles, and we 
all busied ourselves with our hobbies. 


OOTS repacked his kit-bags several 

timesa day. He had done this daily for 
a week before leaving the post; but if re- 
packing bags and boxes exalted his spirit 
and soothed his savage breast, it was quite 
all right with me. Personal liberty should 
not be fiddled with. 

But when Boots suggested that I repack 
my things, too, I sat down on my haunches 
forthwith, laid back my ears and balked. 
My native orderly had packed my things for 
me the night before I left, and he was a 
packer from away up the creek. If there is 
anything that inspires me with reverence, 
not to say dread, it is a well-packed trunk. 
I am not the person to lay impious hands on 
one. Rather would I wear two suits of 
everything to a badly frayed frazzle than to 
tear up the rest from a neatly lined-up row. 

My personal liberty and arm muscles 
were exercised in putting a dull, London 
oil-finish on a new rifle. Of course, I knew 
that I should take off the stock to polish it, 
but I was afraid the point of impact would 
be changed if I did. I could get so little 
ammunition for this heavy cifle that I re- 
fused to tear it down to polish the stock and 
then have to spend a dozen or so precious 
cartridges, again determining its zero sight- 
setting. 

Furthermore, I dcn't like being bullied 
and buffeted by that brute of a rifle. In the 
sweat of my brow and the tears of my eyes 
had I sighted it in; and I wasn't so beastly 
anxious to get another blow on the splint it 
had kicked on my middle finger, nor did I 
care particularly to increase the size of the 
lump on my jaw. 

The villainous weapon in question was a 
35 caliber, weighing the same as the sport- 
ing Springfield but hurling its heavy slug 
at a higher velocity and with a greater 
striking energy than the big ten-pound 
British 375 Magnum. Though I never 
noticed its kick in the least when firing at 
heavy game, it gave me all the starlit sensa- 
tions of being hit over the head with a billy 
when I sat down at a table with muzzle and 
elbow rest and touched it off in cold blood. 

That is why I left the thing religiously 
assembled as I sat on deck and massaged it 
with boiled linseed-oil, giving the stock a 
beautiful deep luster and the inside works a 
sticky, varnish-like coating of muck equally 
as deep. 

Mack's hobby was telling us about that 
moose he had shot in Canada and trying to 
rub some pits out of an old gun he had i in- 
herited. We were all very patient with the 
moose and learned the harrowing details 
verbatim, but we tried to reason with Mack 
about those pits. Then we made a few 
“wisecracks” about digging out post-holes 
with a shovel, but Mack calmly continued 
wielding the ramrod. I fear we were all a 
bull-headed lot. 

Jocco, for instance, fished. But this did 
not deter him from informing himself 
simultaneously and gloating over a fearful 
belt he intended wearing after tigers. He 
informed himself on divers subjects from 
taxidermy to Balzac, and he got a rather 
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shocking lot of information. Healso proudly 
unfolded to us the wonders of his fearful 
belt. 

It had apparently been made for Robinson 
Crusoe by Sears, Roebuck and Company. 
On it hung a hunting knife of the size and 
general handiness of a Chinese headsman’s 
ax, a heavy .45 automatic, bulging pockets 
of ammunition, cleaning kits, a service 
canteen, snake-bite medicine (non-alco- 
holic) with hypodermic outfit, snake-bite 
medicine (alcoholic) without hypodermic, 
iodine crystals, besides all the little personal 
comforts and household conveniences. We 
recommended another bull-cart instead as 
being quite as roomy and so much less 
galling to the bulls, but Jocco killed his 
tigers from the shelter of his terrible belt. 

Andas I said before, he fished. Something 
had given him the strong suspicion that a 
fish was prowling up and down those seas, 
and just as a precaution he hung out a piece 
of bait on a murderous hook that the 
ordnance sergeant back in the post had made 
for him. The sergeant was certainly not a 
sea-faring person, but his hook showed that 
he felt very strongly on the subject of fish. 
He evidently did not believe in temporiz- 
ing with the beasts. 

Jocco had been fishing doggedly for four 
days, and we had all assured him that he 
was merely slowing up the boat with his 
ponderous tackle. Any sizable seaworthy 
fish, we averred, with experience in nautical 
matters, would simply take one look and 
conclude we were dragging our anchor. 

But Jocco didn’t even have time to make 
a retort discourteous. Wild commotion 
broke out on the after deck as we sat down 
to lunch. A boy ran up to tell us breath- 
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The residents of an ancestral sampan bathing in the river 


lessly that the fish was caught. Much soup 
and coffee were spilled. And all of us but 
old Captain Purvis dashed madly aft to see 
Jocco land his fish. I had engaged to eat 
him raw and was wondering whether he 
would be a nine-foot porpoise or a twelve- 
foot shark. 

Jocco was triumphant as he hauled that 
fish through the water and up on deck. There 
was no finesse about it; there was no playing 
him on a light line; he was horsed up with 
no deference whatever. 

He was a lapu-lapu about two feet long— 
quite a nice fish. But he looked tired. 
He had a far-away hazy 
dimness of eye; he seemed 
very blasé; he refused to 
lash out with his hind legs 
and kick about, like any 
healthy, thoroughly annoyed 
fish should. Some one 
suggested that he must have 
been hooked a long time 
before we discovered him. 


HE Chief Engineer ex- 

amined him critically 
and estimated conserva- 
tively that he had _ been 
hooked a week before we 
discovered him and_ had 
been on ice ever since. Be- 
sides, the sergeant’s hook 
would have a_ depressing 
effect on anything, dead or 
alive. 

Nothing, we told Jocco, 
but Pnom-Penh’s best wine 
could wash out the dis- 
grace of his ghoulish fishing. 
Not even a live fish should 
be treated with the crude 
irreverence he had shown 
the late lJapu-lapu. And 
when we settled back down 
to our cold chow, old Cap- 
tain Purvis looked as inno- 
cent as if he had just 
swallowed  Jocco’s pet 
canary. 

At dawn of the fifth day 
out of Manila, the lookout 
sounded “Land ahoy!” and 
far away to starboard we 
sighted the dim, gray, 
cloud-like masses of the 
barren coastal hills of Anam. 
By breakfast time we were 
only about five miles off 
shore, and all the details of 
little land-locked bays and 
snow-white coral beaches 
were in plain sight. 

Here was Anam, land of 
the python and _ peacock, 
and, according to Captain 


Purvis, this whole coast was swarming with 
tigers. It appeared from the Captain’s obser- 
vations that the unfortunate natives of the 
country couldn’t open their doors in the mor- 
ning without the inconvenience of pushing 
the old striped cats out of the way and kick- 
ing them off the front porch. They were 
thick, he said. 

All that day and night we sailed down the 
coast southward, past lonely fishing villages 
withdrawn into far-away, unfrequented, 
palm-shaded coves like hermit-crabs into 
their borrowed shells; past desolate rocky 
capes, accessible only from the sea, with 
their lighthouses gleaming white in the sun 
and blinking their monotonous, unfailing 
messages of identification by night to show 
anxious captains their bearings along this 
treacherous coast. 

Early that night the lookout picked up 
the Cape Padaran Light, the highest one 
along this jagged shore, which sends its 
winking beam thirty miles out over the sea. 
Next morning at daybreak we found our- 
selves at anchor in the harbor of Cap St. 
Jaques. Here we picked up the pilot to 
steer our devious way up the great sluggish 
Me-Kong River to Pnom- Penh, the capital 
and heart of the ancient kingdom of Cam- 
bodia. 

Pnom-Penh was to be our first relay sta- 
tion. There we would present our pass- 
ports to the customs people and our letters 
of introduction to the French Resident- 
Superior. And there we expected to transfer 
all our luggage and hunting traps toa smaller 
boat for a further run of two days up the 
river to Kratie, the head of steam naviga- 
tion and the jumping-off point for the hunt- 
ing country. 

We couldn’t stagt up the river from Cap 
St. Jaques until noon, as the tide was out 
and the sand-bars held us up. So we 
amused ourselves scanning the strange 
country through our glasses and watching 
the still stranger natives in their outlandish 
fishing junks with their peculiar bamboo- 
ribbed sails. All the way up the river we 
kept passing these remarkable craft that 
served as floating home and fireside to whole 
families—chickens, pigs, goats and all. They 
looked as if they had sailed straightway out 
of an old Chinese print. 

The country on both sides of the river, 
from the hills of the Dalat Plateau on the 
north to the far-off Elephant Mountains of 
Cochin-China to southward, was level as a 
a lake and only about two feet above the 
river at this point. Herds of domesticated 
water-buffalo dotted the wide rice fields, each 
herd in charge of a native child perched up 
on the back of ‘one of the ponderous beasts. 

Naked brown men, up to their waists in 
the murky water, carefully scrubbed ponies 
or riding buffaloes. Their women washed 
the family linen, (Continued on page 61) 
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It was on the sun-warmed slope of an open hillside that Tuck pointed the covey of which our hero was a member 


The Hunting of a 
CERTAIN OUAIL 


In the Ozark Mountains of Missouri, where bob-white ts at his best 


OR four days we had been hunting, 

and it had been wonderful. The 

weather had been perfect, the dogs 

had worked beautifully, and the birds 
had been all that birds should be. It was 
late December, almost the end of the sea- 
son, and the quail were fully matured, hard- 
feathered, fast, wild and wise from two 
months of dodging shot.” The coveys might 
flush away ahead of the guns now and then, 
but the scattered singles lay like stones and 
flew like stones thrown froma sling, whizzing 
away down the hillsides, across the ragweed 
fields or through the timber in a manner 
that made shooting a delight and hitting an 
achievement. 

It was all the sort of thing to make us 
wish to stay forever in the old log cabin on 
the river where those four days had been 
spent—days alike, yet filled from morning 
to night with those pleasures of outdoor 
sport and simple, hearty good cheer which 
never seem to pall. Bob and I would lie 
luxuriously abed of mornings till Jess and 
Andrew had the four-foot hickory logs 
blazing in the great freplace. 

Then we would dress, and, hands and faces 
still tingling from the icy water, sit down 
to breakfast. And such _ breakfasts— 
Gargantuan feasts, bulwarks against famine 
and fatigue through long days afield! Boiled 
quail on toast, and ham and eggs, and smok- 
ing buckwheat cakes on which the melting 
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butter mingled with wild honey that had 
lain in some ancient gum tree till dark with 
age, and rich and racy as rare old wine. And 
corn bread, and home-made jam, and un- 
numbered cups of fragrant steaming coffee 
that Andrew was forever fetching from the 
big pot in the fireplace. 

Then afield, in the oak woods and brier- 
grown clearings of the hills, or the cornfields 
and cane-brakes of the bottoms, with rare 
sport everywhere. All day afoot, with no 
thought of rest or food. Back to the cabin 
at dusk, breakfast forgotten hours since, to 
sit down to a dinner of grilled steaks sauced 
with the tang of wood smoke and more 
quail, or perhaps some luckless rabbit or 
fat mallard that Jess had shot while tending 
camp and set to roast before the glowing 
logs. Then evening around the fire, with 
pipes and apples and talk of dogs and guns 
and shooting in far places and near, till 
drowsiness drove us again to bed. 

So it had gone. And then with graying 
skies and rain that turned to snow came a 
cold snap that set the river steaming and 
locked the sloughs under an inch of ice. As 
always under such conditions, the birds lay 
close under brush piles, fodder shocks, 
windfalls—wherever they had first found 
refuge from the storm. For a whole day 
they kept hidden away, so that there was 
not even a track to be found in the snow. 
We knew that when they did venture out 


By Raymonp J. 
ROARK 


they would be wild, not lying to the dogs, 
and that the sport could not be worth while 
for some days. 

But the cold had driven the mallards in 
from the frozen marshes to seek open water 
on the river, and so we turned to them. 
Drifting down-stream in the long John- 
boat, trying to hug the banks under the 
screen of trailing branches and surprise the 
feeding ducks as we swung around the curves, 
we had some good shooting. The wary birds 
usually jumped while yet out of range, how- 
ever, and at best we got only long shots at 
strong, heavily feathered fowl; so our toll 
was none too high. But the sport helped 
to while away two days of bitter cold 
pleasantly enough. Then the weather re- 
lented, the snow vanished, and we took the 
field again. 

It is a country where the lower edging 
hills of the Ozarks run out into the flats 
of the bottom lands, and it is a country 
made for quail and the hunting of quail. 
There is cover enough and food enough; the 
winters are not too cold nor the summers 
too wet. The gallant little bob-whites are 
many in the oak bush, the ragweed and 
broom-grass fields of the uplands, and many 
in the corn and cane-brakes, the brier- 
grown fence rows and brushy woodlands 
of the bottoms. 

Which way we should turn was always a 
question. But the lowlands were sodden 
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from the melting snow that morning; so we 
started for the hills. Andrew’s good little 
pointer, Queen, was sick and, chained to her 
kennel, wailed despairingly as we started off 
without her. But Tuck, the young setter 
] had sent down for training the summer be- 
fore, was wild with joy when he saw us 
start away from the river. He raced for the 
ragweed field that was the first hunting 
ground with a speed and dash which showed 
that birds would be found that day if there 
were any to be found. 


TOW this story has to do with one particu- 
4 N lar quail. So I shall not dwell on the 
covey we found in thecorner of that first field, 
nor on the one that we walked into on the 
edge of the woods beyond—though these, 
scattered among the trees, gave the dog 
some wonderful work and us some wonder- 
ful shooting—nor yet on the flock that lay 
close when a rabbit jumped from under 
Tuck's pointing nose, only to flush in the 
middle of our profane and unjust speech 
concerning that wise dog’s performance. 
Only one bird fell from that flock, and Tuck 
surrendered it grudgingly, as though ag- 
grieved at our unfairness. 

It was on the stuin-warmed slope of an open 
hillside that Tuck pointed the covey of 
which our hero was a member. It was a 
small flock; and when three birds fell on the 
rise, we decided to let the rest go, all save 
one that broke back on our course. Him 
we marked down near the edge of a small 
thicket a quarter of a mile away and followed. 

On coming up we found the thicket to be 
a mass of brush and tangled green brier and 
blackberry brambles, too thick for the dog 
to break through. But he took the leeward 
side at a gallop and, checking in midstride, 
whirled in a point opposite the thickest 
part of the tangle. We came up all ready, 
but nothing happened even when we kicked 
the brush, and had it not been for the 
recollection of our former mistake we should 
have believed Tuck wrong. But he held 
steady as a rock. 

Suddenly Andrew, who had squatted down 
to peer into the thicket, exclaimed that he 


The cold had driven the mallards in 


The Hunting of a Certain Quail 





Tuck surrendered it grudgingly, as 


saw the bird. Looking along the ground 
under the maze of leaves and stems, we 
all saw him, standing up there as bold as a 
little bantam cock. Quite secure, he seemed 
not the least disturbed, either by our futile 
kicking along the edge of his retreat or by 
our shooing and hand-clapping. 

Finally Jess, who was the bravest and 
had on the thickest pants, bucked his way 
back in among the thorns, whereupon the 
quail legged it clear back through the 
jungle to the farther side. There he took 
wing with all the derisive hullabaloo of a 
ruffed grouse that has neatly slipped one 
over. By a quick dash we got to the edge 
of the ticket in time to see him slant down, 
near a patch of woods on a hill toward the 
river, and we set off after him again. 

We had to come up to the place down- 
wind, Tuck swinging far out ahead and 
doubling back to hunt the air, and so worked 
through a long strip of broom grass clear up 
to the timber without finding him. But we 
let the dog, who was as determined as we, 
work it out. Finally, coming around head 
up and full speed on a wide swing, he froze 
into a superb point a hundred yards from 
where we thought we had marked the bird. 

It was an open lie, in grass that scarcely 
brushed the knees. Though Tuck held 
staunch, the wary quail flushed out of 
range as we came up and sped off around the 
shoulder of the hill. Again it was only by 
sprinting that we managed to reach the edge 
of the screening slope in time to see him drop 
out of sight, away off in the bottoms. 

The pursuit had become a fight to the 
finish by now, and by common accord off 
we went after our quail again. This time 
we hadn't marked him so closely because of 
the distance and the dark background of the 
high timber. We thought he was somewhere 
in a stretch of cane-brake that filled a little 
draw, but Tuck made nothing of this, and 
so we went on into the field beyond 

Through this field ran a little creek, now 
nearly dry, its banks heavily grown for a 
distance of perhaps two hundred yards 
with scrub elm, persimmon and blackberry 
bushes. Tuck made directly for the upper 
end of this to hunt the edge, and half-way 
along stopped short. It was a question 
whether this was our bird or a new covey, 
but Andrew must have been right when he 
declared that Tuck knew this quail by now 
and that he wouldn’t take notice of any 
others till the job was finished 

The hedge of cover was too thick along 
the creek to see through; so Bob took one 
side, and Andrew and | the other. 


though aggrieved at our unfairness 


We came up sure of success this time— 
sure of a chance, rather, for with birds that 
start as though shot away from the ground 
and literally hiss and click through the air 
with the speed of their lightning dash for 
safety, there are few indeed who can feel 
sure of success. But we were cheated even 
of the chance. For what did that quail do 
but fly in curves down that winding stream 
bed between the screening walls of cover, 
showing not a feather until he emerged like 
a bullet a hundred yards away and pointed 
toward the distant river! 

There was a possibility that he had 
crossed, but we believed he wouldn’t after 
so long a flight. Again we hopefully dashed 
off on the trail. This time too we had to go 
down-wind. As we knew the bird must be 
close to the river, we approached the edge 
some distance to one side of the line of flight, 
in order to hunt away from the water. We 
got on line and worked back till we were 
sure we must have passed him; again we 
circled around to the river bank, and again 
worked back. 


HERE was no thick ground cover, for 

the shade of the giant gums and syca- 
mores and the river floods combined to keep 
down the growth of weeds and brush. Save 
a sparse stand of buckberry and a bit of cane, 
the ground was nearly bare. There were 
piles of logs and brush here and there, 
where standing timber had blocked the 
driftwood. These we pulled apart, for a 
hiding quail will sometimes cling to his re- 
treat till literally kicked out, but we had 
our pains for nothing. 

Tuck seemed completely at a loss and was 
hunting farther and farther out through the 
bottoms. We began to fear that the bird 
had crossed after all, but decided to work 
over the whole place once more. So, for 
the third time, we circled back to the river. 
We had no more than reached the edge and 
turned to hunt back when there was a buzz 
of wings behind us. As we whirled, the bird, 
which had been hiding just over the bank 
all the time, went whizzing off across the 
river, offering us a beautiful but useless shot. 

Lined up along the bank, we silently 
and sadly regarded for some minutes the 
sixty-yard-wide flood of swirling, icy water. 
Then Andrew produced the black and fear- 
ful plug to which, in moments of gloom, he 
invariably had recourse, and bit off most 
of it. 

“Tell you what, fellows,’ he said, as 
though suddenly inspired. ‘‘What do you 
say we let the little devil go?” 
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EDITORIAL 


Lhe Pistol Question Again 


E quote from a column story in the newspapers 

of last September: ‘“‘Attorney-General Ottinger 

yesterday put forward a plan for curbing law- 
lessness by means of taking the gun away from the 
gunman. To make it effective, Attorney-General 
Ottinger urges that President Coolidge at the next 
conference of Governors of the United States call upon 
them to join forces in enacting, each in his own state, 
a uniform law that would make it impossible for the 
lawless element to obtain firearms. With the declara- 
tion that the forces of lawlessness ‘have flung a challenge 
in the face of decency,’ Attorney-General Ottinger 
asserted that how it could best be met for the safety of 
the great mass of law-abiding citizens constitutes a 
universal question.” 

Space does not permit quotation of much more of this 
newspaper report. The gist of it is that Mr. Ottinger 
(who is Attorney-General of the state of New York), 
if he was correctly reported, is in favor of three things: 
(1) a uniform law in every state governing the right of 
the private citizen to possess and carry pistols and 
revolvers; (2) making that law ‘drastic’; and (3) 
stopping the ‘‘mail order traffic” in pistols and revolvers 
by a Federal enactment by Congress. The article 
quotes him as saying, ‘“‘In other words, what we seek 
are identic laws by the individual states and auxiliary 
legislation by the Federal Government so as to com- 
pletely round up the firearm industry.” 

With respect to Item 1, an identical law in each 
state, FIELD AND STREAM is in accord with the 
Attorney-General. As he says, for a man to be regarded 
in one state as a felon for doing something which his 
own state assures him is entirely lawful, is an absurdity. 
We go even further; we believe that it is not only an 
absurdity but in an immense number of cases a rank 
injustice. 

We have reached the point of nearly universal owner- 
ship of automobiles—almost one to every family. 
Hundreds of thousands of car owners cross state boun- 
daries frequently. Nobody knows how many, but 
certainly a very large percentage of the millions of car 
owners feel safer for having a pistol along when driving 
at night or on long trips. 

We wish to see the uniform law provide that the 
permit issued by any man’s own state will be recognized 
and honored, for a reasonable period, by every other 
state he may visit. 


ITH respect to Item 2, we can only say that it de- 

pends entirely upon what Mr. Ottinger means by 
“‘drastic.”’ If he means drastic in respect only to those 
known to be of the so called criminal class, and those 
whose age, or associations, mode of living, character 
and temperament indicate their unfitness to possess a 
pistol, we are in agreement with him. 

But if he means a law so drastic throughout that the 
honest, responsible, law-abiding citizen is denied posses- 
sion of a pistol simply because his occupation does not 
place him in special danger of attack by criminals, 
then we are absolutely opposed to the Attorney-General. 
We are opposed to any law which gives the police the 
authority to pat a responsible, adult citizen on the 
head and say: ‘‘There, there, you don’t need a pistol. 
Nobody’s going to hurt you.” 

With respect to Item 3, we can only say that here 


again,in our opinion, is an example of the careless and 
faulty thinking that marks’so much of this pistol ques- 
tion agitation. There is nothing wrong, per se, with the 
mailing of pistols, nor with shipping them by express. 
The whole question is one of keeping such guns out of 
the possession of those who want them for improper 
purposes. 

There are hundreds of thousands of people, probably 
millions, who live far distant from any store carrying a 
large line of pistols and revolvers. It suits many such 
people much better to order by mail from a manu-. 
facturer or big dealer, selecting from a catalogue the 
special model and make desired. If such people are 
entitled to possess such weapons, why should they be 


prevented from purchasing them by “mail order’? 


—— principal purpose of this editorial, however, is 
not to debate this question or Mr. Ottinger’s pro- 
posals, but to warn the readers of FIELD AND STREAM that 
the suggestion of Mr. Ottinger’s may by acted upon by 
President Coolidge, and if it is there is no telling what 
the result will be. The discussion by the Governors may 
bring forth an effort to enact legislation which will de- 
prive the honest citizen of his rights in this respect. 

It is up to you readers of FIELD AND STREAM to watch 
developments carefully, and to voice your protest the 
minute it becomes evident that any effort to achieve 
injurious and worthless legislation is under way. 

By injurious and worthless legislation we mean: (1) 
any law based on the belief that no private citizen has 
any right to possess a pistol or revolver for the protec- 
tion of his family, his property or himself, but that said 
possession is merely a privilege which the police can 
grant or withhold as they see fit; (2) any law which 
seems to recognize the existence of such right, but which 
in effect places so many obstacles in the way of the en- 
joyment of that right as to amount to a denial of it; 
(3) any law which leaves it to the discretion of some 
minor police official arbitrarily to grant or refuse a per- 
mit at his own whim, with no provision for appeal to 
higher authority by those denied permits; (4) any law 
which requires applicant for permit to show a ‘‘need” 
for a pistol or revolver. 

All such laws do nothing but harm. They most 
effectively keep the pistol and revolver out of the hands 
of many hundreds of thousands of people who are fully 
trustworthy and morally entitled to own such weapons, 
and to whom a pistol would be a source of comfort, 
security and pleasure. And they most effectively fail 
to keep such weapons out of the hands of those who 
make criminal use of them—the very persons they are 
designed to restrict. 

Again we say: keep your eyes open‘and at the first 
sign of any such legislation do everything you can to 
kill it immediately. In this respect, as in most others, 
“eternal vigilance is the price of liberty.” If you don’t 
maintain vigilance and act whenever it is necessary, 
you may lose one of the most fundamental rights which 
a free country is supposed to guarantee its citizens. 
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Some of these 
men were sea- 
soned hunters; 
others actually 
had to be 
shown how to 


load their guns 


ae ae 


UNTING rabbits, you know, is 
nothing of extraordinary import- 
ance. I don’t think any returning 
rabbit hunter ever has been invited 

to broadcast to the radio fans about his 
experiences, as have those mightier hunters 
who always seem to be returning from 
Africa. 

And still, for all that, I have seen rabbits 
—perhaps I should say a rabbit—shot with 
a bow and arrow without support of rifle- 
men. The archer didn’t brave very much 
death, but he faced other difficulties just, or 
nearly, as aggravating. He did his shoot- 
ing when there was a foot of fresh snow 
on the ground, and the arrows had a 
peculiar habit of slipping under the snow, 
leaving not even the tiniest of holes to 
indicate their hiding places. 

One of the reasons, in fact, that Brown 
didn’t get more rabbits on that memorable 
occasion was that he ran out of arrows 
before lunch time. He was thoroughly 
exhausted, too, from kicking snow—if you 
know what I mean. 

The rabbits were snow-shoe rabbits, white 
as their surroundings. From all I could 
gather from watching Brown draw _ his 
bow, it was no easy matter to ascertain, 
when sighting along an arrow, whether you 
were aiming at the rabbit or not. 

Snow-shoe rabbits, such as they are, have 
played a certain part in my life—such as it 
is. learly learned, after painful experience, 
that the flop of those big hind feet on the 
moss attains, at midnight, the magnitude 
of a bear's tread. I went through that, 
and steered others through it. 

I have found that the snowshoe may be 
killed with a well aimed toss of the hunting 
knife when meat is scarce—also that there 
is nothing tougher to dull the teeth on when 
he is tough at all—and I realize that there 
is nothing dumber in the woods. Maybe 
that is why Brown got his rabbit with the 
arrow. Maybe, too, that is why I have 
such a soft spot in my heart—possibly a 
brotherly love—for the snowshoe. 

In spite of my conflicting emotions re- 
garding the white bunny, I hunted him 
this winter. Ken Wright sold me on the 
idea, as the Kiwanis men put it. One day 
in November Ken saw a bunch of rabbits 
hanging in front of a meat market, and 
people paying money for them. Out of 
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this he evolved a_ double- 
barrelled party. He invited 
every member of the luncheon 
club to which he belongs to 
take part in a grand hunt. In 
order to qualify, each one must 
bring a boy, his or not, to par- 
ticipate in the affair. 

The other barrel had to do with the dis- 
position of the rabbits. They were to be 
turned over to the Volunteers of America for 
distribution at Christmas time after the 
store of greater delicacies in the way of 
chicken and turkey had been depleted. 

So Ken's _ business 
went to the dogs—as it 
has a habit of doing as 
regularly as the hunting 
season comes along 
while he telephoned and 


called and hustled 
around town, making 
arrangements for the 


trip. The day came, and 


it was an _ impressive 
caravan of cars that 
plowed through the 


drifts for eighty miles 
north of St. Paul until 


increasing pine beside 
the road and deeper 
snow on the fields 


heralded the approach 
of the rabbit country. 

We passed through 
the last town, turned 
away from the main 
highway and steamed 
on for a few miles until 
Ken, in the lead, stopped 
his car beside the road 
and signaled for all 
hands to pull up. For 
the next half hour he was 
a cross between a floor- 
walker and a side-show 
ballyhoo. It seemed 
that few, if any, of these 
luncheon club members 
ever had been out after 
rabbits before. I swear that one man had 
to be shown how to load his gun. 

Ken had an elaborate plan. He had a 
sort of chart that divided up the territory 
into squares and triangles, and to each one 
of these divisions was assigned a pair of 
hunters. There were no less than twenty 
persons in the crowd, and twenty persons 
let loose at one time—especially twenty 
who consider a firearm as a_ species of 
Roman candle—can do a lot of damage— 
not so much to the rabbits as to each 
other. 


EN’S plan failed, of course. Some of 

the braver souls streaked off into the 
woods at once, and the sound of intense 
firing soon was echoing among the hills. 
This made the rest nervous, since it appeared 
that the early birds were getting all of the 
rabbits, and soon Ken was deserted by all 
excepting me. I looked at him and 
grinned as a particularly vicious fusillade 
rolled through the woods. 

“Well, shall we hide under one of the 
cars or shall we sneak into the woods and 
try to look as much as possible like a snow- 
shoe rabbit?” I asked. 
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The Kiwanis Club of St. Paul, Minnesota, goes 
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But Ken was serious. “I’m sort of 
responsible for this darn thing,” he said, 
“and I think I’d ought to circulate around 
and see if everything's all right.” He looked 
this way and then that and began to stroke 
his chin in a nervous manner, which is 
not usual with Ken. The sound of firing 
increased. The groans of the shotguns 
were punctuated by the spats of little 
rifles—dangerous weapons under existing 
conditions. “The darn rabbits must be 
flying in flocks,” grumbled Ken. 

Chuckling over his discomfiture—there’s 
no use talking, I do enjoy seeing Ken per- 


“Right through the heart!” cried Bert 


turbed—I left him and headed for the 
woods. I had a small pistol that I was 
anxious to try out on the bunnies. The 
last I saw of Ken, he was standing in the 
middle of the road. 

I climbed a long ascending ridge which 
would give me a good view of the battle- 
ground. It wasa hard climb, but worth it. 
Here and there in the woods I caught 
glimpses of dark moving objects; there came 
the sounds of occasional shots. I saw one 
young hunter, with his father, bowl a 
snowshoe over neatly at the edge of a 
clearing. 

At my left the forest rolled away for some 
miles; at my right lay a valley. Down 
the center of this valley, which was little 
more than a declivity, ran a long, winding 
swamp—for all the world like a clumsy 
green snake lying in the snow. Hunters 
were between me and the swamp; others 
were visible in quaking aspen thickets on 
the distant hillsides. 

This at once gave me an idea which not 
only would permit me to pass the time in 
peace and safety and quiet, but would net 
me something of a bag of bunnies. Quitting 
the ridge, I made for the swamp, a spruce 



























one. It was still as death inside. The 
light snow, undisturbed by the wind, lay 
like feathers on the low-sweeping branches 
and fell around your ears and down your 
neck every time you winked. I found 
that by stooping low I could see for some 
distance along the ground. 


NCE I went rabbit hunting after the 

fur of the snowshoe had turned white, 
but, by some slip of nature, before the snow 
had come to match it; consequently the 
rabbits loomed like great white ghosts 
against the drab background. That day I 
learned that snowshoes like to take refuge 
in aswamp when hard pressed. And surely 
if they were not to be hard pressed today, 
they never would be! 

I thought it might be well for me to take 
a page from the rabbit’s book and take to 
the swamp. I am just a little respectful 
of rifle bullets, even small ones. In the 
thick swamp I was comparatively safe, 
and my small pistol bullets would harm 
no one. 

I sat down on a muskeg hummock and 
waited. Two or three shotgun reports 
sounded south of the swamp; the same 
number came from the north. Suddenly 
there were two quick shots, first that of a 
small rifle and then that of 
a shotgun, within a hun- 
dred yards of me. This was 
followed by a shrill boyish 
voice, “Oh, shucks!” I sat 
still and waited. No sound 
broke the white silence of 
my swamp. 

I leaned over so that I 
could see as far as possible 
under the low-hung branches 
of the spruce. Suddenly I 
saw what appeared to be a 
moving snow hummock. 
The bit of white came from 
the edge of the swamp, 
slowed up, hopped leisurely 
across the path of my 
vision. I raised the little 
pistol, aimed just ahead, 
fired as a hop started. The 
snow hummock began to 
kick; a blot of red appeared 
on the white. The sound of 
voices came closer as the 
hunters who had jumped 
the rabbit approached the 
swamp, evidently on_ its 
trail. I remained silent, 
listened. 

“‘Now remember,” said a 
deep voice which I recog- 
nized as belonging to Doc 
Clarke, who was no amateur 
hunter. “‘When we spot the 
next one, you shoot before 
he runs. Just aim at him 
any place—forget about 
hitting him in the head. If 
you miss, I'll get him when 
he runs. Take your time—”’ 

“T will,” came in juvenile tones, “but 
you didn’t shoot the last one when he ran, 
Dad. You—”’ 


Doc cleared his throat. “I know... .I 
must have missed... .bit out of range.... 
Not used to this gun, anyway... .’’ I could 


catch fragments of the conversation. 

The next moment I heard a tense ex- 
clamation, and then came the double roar 
of a shotgun. The juvenile voice, now 


a little peevish, came faintly. ‘You didn’t 


give me achance to shoot, Dad.” 
— have gotten 
WE... 

“Well, he. did anyway. I 
thought. . 

I heard Doc clear his throat 
again, and then all was silence. 

The rabbit, of course, was my 
meat. He came loping up a 
runway, and at a distance of 
ten yards I picked him off. This 
increased my bag to two. After 
I had retrieved him, I resumed 
my patient watch. 

For some moments not a 
sound broke the tomb-like silence, 
not a movement disturbed the 
white symphony which = sur- 
rounded me. Then, quite sud- 
denly, I heard voices on the 
other side of the swamp. The 
voices were at some distance, 
and the conversation was inter- 
rupted by the firing of a gun— 
once, twice, three times. An 
exclamation of disgust followed. 

“T’ll go into the swamp,” said 
one voice, ‘‘and chase him out. 
You fellows stay right here and 
shoot him while I go in and play dog.” 





It was a great party, and every one was happy 


A moment later I made out a dark shape 
among the snow-laden spruce. I recognized 
Ron Powers, who had two boys in tow. He 
stopped, crouched, looked this way and 
that; he examined the snow. He walked 
directly toward me and at one time was so 
close that had my pistol been equipped with 
a bayonet I might easily have run him 
through. 

He had lost the track; there was no doubt 
about that. He looked at the snow and 
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The rabbits were snow-shoe rabbits, as white 


as their surroundings 


frowned. Rabbit tracks were everywhere. 
Presently he turned and left the swamp. 

“Did he come this way?”’ I heard him ask. 

“No.” 

“That’s funny. I tracked him to his 
bed, and when he jumped I sort of turned 
him this way. He must have come out 
along here some place.”’ 

His companions stuck to their story: no 
rabbit had come out. As they moved away 
I looked at the bunny at my feet and 
grinned at my pistol. 

For the next half hour no hunters came 
near my refuge. Rabbits did, however. 
Sometimes they came in, following heavy 
firing in the woods; sometimes they seemed 
just to wander in on general principles. I 
reclined in a special easy chair I had made 
for myself out of spruce boughs; I watched 
and listened. Now and then I pointed my 
pistol, and another Indian bit the dust. I 
decided that pass shooting was the most 
comfortable and satisfactory way to go 
after rabbits. On both sides of me were 
beaters; I sat at ease and picked off my 
game. 


OME will say, as Ken unkindly pointed 

out afterward, that the meanest man 
on earth is he who would sit in a place of 
refuge and shoot bunnies as they eluded 
their pursuers. But, after all is said 
and done, a rabbit is a rabbit, and a dead 
one is a dead one. The snow-shoe rabbit 
is a pest, an enemy of forestry, and when- 
ever he can be disposed of as food for 
humans there should be great rejoicing. 

I have little patience with some of the 
forms of animal worship indulged in by 
sportsmen. Game birds and animals are 
the most stupid creatures of the woods. 
Compare the deer with the wolf, the rabbit 
with the fox, the wild duck with the eagle, 
the grouse with the hawk, the moose with 
the lion. The game suffers in comparison, 
in every respect save that of food. Food 
value, after all, is the dividing line. 

All of this is rather aside from the ques- 
tion. But I thought of such matters as I 
sat on my spruce boughs in the swamp. It 
occurred to me that man has selected the 
idiots of field and forest as his chosen 
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The rabbits killed 
furnished Christmas 
dinners for the poor, but 
the meal to be remembered 
is when the Kiwanis Club 
lunched in the snow 


wards. And then he pretends to disregard 
their food value. If they are not funda- 
mentally of interest because of their flavor, 
what are their particular virtues? Man 
has summarily equipped them with brains, 
has surrounded them with a mysticism of 
intelligence, in order to give the proper 
perspective to his feats of capturing them. 

I have read stories about black bass which 
have led one to suppose that this fish was a 
mental giant, far and away superior to man 
in this respect. Yet consider the low order 
of life represented by the fish. He knows 
nothing. He acts from instinct only. 

My musings were suddenly interrupted 
by a single word that came dimly to me in 
“Damn!” It 


the swamp. The word was 
was given with a will. Condensed into that 
one word were three rousing 
cheers and a tiger. 
I listened intently. I heard 


the snap of a twig, heard a man 
snuffle. Again came the awful 
word on the clear, frosty ‘air. 
The situation was becoming in- 
teresting. I left my fragrant 
couch and stepped cautiously to 
the edge of the swamp. Peering 
between the final fringe of spruce, 
I saw Bert Brown standing alone 
in the snow. He looked quite 
like a man who has decided that 
Nothing is Worth While. In his 
hands he held a bow and arrow. 
On his shoulder was an empty 
quiver. 


S I watched he began to walk 
4 cautiously along with a wor- 
ried look on his face. He had 
not gone far when he stopped, 
raised his bow, drew back the 
arrow, took careful aim at some- 
thing which I could not see. 
After an interminable period 
filled with suspense, the arrow 
was loosed, swiftly flying toward the snow. 

Bert watched the arrow and then dropped 
both arms at his sides in a gesture of supreme 
disgust. I now stepped out of my cover 
and approached. Bert in the meantime 
went after his arrow. When [ arrived on 
the scene, he was furiously kicking the snow 
in all directions, and his original expressive 
word had expanded magnificently. 

“What's the matter?” I asked. 

Bert looked up, took a deep breath. His 
cap was well over one eye; there was snow 
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on his face. “Oh—lI’ve lost my arrow.” 
He gave the snow a particularly vicious 
kick. ‘‘It’s some place in the snow here. 
It’s my last one. I spent my evenings for 
two weeks making arrows; they were to last 
me all winter. They’re gone now—under 
the snow.” Kick, kick. ‘They don’t 
leave a mark. I'm tired to death of kicking 
snow.”’ Final kick.! “Didn’t you get any 
rabbits at all?’’ I asked politely. 

Bert lost ten years on the spot. A smile 
replaced the drawn and tired look on his 
face. From his hunting-coat pocket he 
extracted a second-hand rabbit. An arrow 





Why he’s called the snow-shoe rabbit. These are the 


feet that spread his weight over the snow 


“Hit him in the heart,” 
Think I'll 


” 


still transfixed him. 
gloated Bert, ‘‘at the first shot. 
have him mounted the way he is. 
Noon was upon us, and past. So I in- 
vited Bert to help me carry my rabbits to 
the rendezvous. We plunged into the 
fragrant spruce swamp. I led the way to 
my private station with its pile of rabbits 
and its springy couch. Bert looked at 
both, and I saw him cast a wicked sideward 
glance at me. “I chased three rabbits into 
this swamp myself,” he said significantly. 
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The acrid smell of burning hardwood 
came to us as we topped a rise and ap- 
proached the assembled automobiles and 
hunters. Two or three fires were burning; 
men were crouching over and around them. 
Boys were eating sandwiches with one 
hand, exhibiting rabbits with the other; 
shrill voices piped up all over the lot, 
asking questions, shouting for food, giving 
directions. 

It was a gay and welcome sight. I don’t 
think I ever have seen a bunch of kids 
enjoy themselves more than were these. 
They were on their first big hunt—many of 
them on their first hunt of any 
kind. No post-graduate Nimrod 
returning from Africa to broad- 
cast over the radio ever was 
more proud, more excited, more 
thoroughly satisfied with life 
than these young outdoorsmen 
who held up white bunnies for 
admiration. 

I was quite thrilled with it 
all until I caught sight of Ken. 
He was standing in the middle 
of the road, casting anxious 
glances here and there. In his 
hands he held the chart, fastened 
to a bit of cardboard with clips, 
after the manner of railroad men. 

“Are your men all in?” I 
asked. 

Ken consulted the chart. ‘All 
but five.’’ And he looked eagerly 
this way and that, like a shep- 
herd dog. 

But during the course of the 
hour that followed, all five came 
in. The appearance of each 
one, as he shambled up the road 
or stepped suddenly from the 
woods, was heralded with lusty shouts and 
eager questions about luck. This latter 
element varied. Some were late because 
they had so many rabbits that progress 
was hampered; others blamed their tardi- 
ness on last-minute efforts to avert failure 
at obtaining game. 

It was a great lunch, as you can imagine. 
Proud fathers tried not to talk too much 
about the achievements of their sons; sons 
tried their best to remember that at meal- 
time they must be (Continued on page 63) 
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Now You Tell One 


Deer, ducks and muskalonge—all at one time 


OME wit has said, ‘Once a fisherman, 
always a liar.’’ Ever since the age of 
fourteen, when I had the never-to-be- 
forgotten and, so far, never-repeated 

thrill of hooking and landing a 5%-pound 
small-mouth bass, I have fancied myself a 
fisherman. As I recall one matchless day 
in September on the famous and little- 
known West Arm of Lake Nipissing and 
ponder the advisability of putting down on 
paper the events that then and there trans- 
pired, I feel that, whether or not I can 
make others believe I am a fisherman in 
fact, it will be almost impossible to con- 
vince them that I am not a liar of multiple- 
adjective proportions. 

But this is my story and I’m going to 
stick to it, and the best way to get it told 
is to begin. So here goes. 

It started with the determination to land 
a real he-musky. Any one who has ever 
fished for the lordly muskalonge, whether 
in Canada or Wisconsin or in any of the 
other haunts of this king of fresh-water 
fishes, knows that one of the surest ways not 
to catch him is to swear by all the fisherman’s 
gods that today is the day when, as Miss 
Chicago so proudly proclaims to the world, 
I will! 

For My Lord Muskalonge is perhaps the 
most capricious and uncertain fish that 
swims. There are days 
when he will bite on al- 
most anything, and there 


are many more days when a iV OUNTAIN SHEEP AND THE 
by ART YOUNG. 
tells of bagging America’s most difficult game. 


he will turn up his nose at 
every known variety of 
bait. Wind and weather 
seem to have nothing to 
do with it. Days that 
ought to be “good for 
muskies’” sometimes are 
good, and often are not. 
Contrariwise, days that 
seem to hold no promise 
of a strike from any fish 
of any species frequently 
will reward the optimist 
with big ones. 

My old French River 
guide, Wilson Ashawash- 
aga, can never be entirely 
restrained from telling his 
pet muskie story. It deals 
with a chap from the 
States who hit the French 
one autumn, determined 
to land at least a 25- 
pounder if it took a 
month. 

“He come on Monday,” 
Wilson says. ‘‘Much rods, ; 
lines, spoons, wood minnows—everything 
you ever see. He say to me: ‘Wilson, you 
get me 25-pounder in one, two, three weeks, 
I give you twenty-five dollars. Thirty- 
pounder, thirty dollars. Dollar a pound 
for you, Wilson, but nothing for small 
fish. Must have 25-pounder anyways.’ 

“This man he going to stay maybe three, 
four weeks. Me, I’m going to get four 
dollar every day for guide him. Good job. 
Nice man. So we go out for musky. 
Paddle maybe half mile. Big fish grab 
spoon. Half an hour, maybe, he fight. 
Then we get him in. Twenty-eight pounds. 
Right away this man he say, ‘Wilson, take 
me ashore. I fish enough.’ He give me 


“PRACTICAL 


NASH BUCKINGHAM. 
they come, or do you scare them? 


four dollar for guide him, twenty-eight 
dollar for fish, and he take train same day. 
Go right back home with fish to get him 
stuffed. Never comes back for two-three 
year.” 

Lo, the poor Indian, is still regretting the 
three or four weeks of easy guiding at four 
dollars a day. But why should he? For, 
if he were to tell it all, it is a safe bet that 
many a tourist has stayed on days and 
perhaps weeks because the big ones were 
striking, or because they were not. 

All this has taken me a long way from the 
West Arm and this wonderful day’s de- 
termination to get a big one. We had hit 
the West Arm from Sturgeon Falls, Ontario. 
A little jaunt of thirty miles by motor-boat 
had landed us on the dock of an island 
cigingly loaned by a friend. It was com- 
plete in every detail—cottage, motor-boat, 
skiff and kicker and canoes. Also an 
efficient Ojibway guide called Pete. His 
name in Ojibway was something else which, 
if laid end to end, would reach at least from 
here to the corner and half-way back, but 
he answered cheerfully to Pete, and he 
sure was a fishing fool. 

The duck season opens up there on Sep- 
tember 1. The deer season opensa lot later, 
but the treaty of the 'Jibways with the 
Canadian government gives them the 


“JUMPING MALLARDS” with DONALD 
HOUGH on the wild rice lakes of Minnesota. 


All in the January issue. 


right to kill deer, for their own use and on 
reserve lands, at all times. So our equip- 
ment this day included not only a light but 
sturdy musky rod, but also a double- 
barreled shotgun and a high-power rifle. 
We planned to go after ducks about sun- 
down. Pete said he wanted to get a deer 
and thought he knew where he could do it 
in a very short time. 

There were just two of us in the canoe. 
Pete knelt in the stern and paddled. I sat 
amidships, with a comfortable lazy-back, 
and trolled. This is perhaps the most 
satisfactory way to fish, if you are at home 
in a canoe and can remember to sit well 
balanced even when you have a big one on. 


This greatest of archers 


By 


CLARENCE SNYDER 


We had come about five miles from the 
cabin in the motor-boat, which we an- 
chored at the entrance to a deeply indented 
and narrow bay, where Pete said no one 
ever had caught a musky. He believed 
they were in there, but because there was 
a long marsh at the upper end of the bay, 
where we would be sure to get ducks, I 
felt that Pete had put over a piece of Indian 
diplomacy to save a lot of paddling. 

It was about four o’clock in the afternoon. 
A sunny day, but there was a bush fire 
a few miles west, and the sky was so over- 
cast with smoke that you could stare 
straight into the sun, which looked like a fat, 
juicy orange. We trolled for more than 
half an hour, making the circuit of the bay 
twice and passing two very choice-looking 
weed beds, where the muskies like to lie 
in wait for smaller fish passing by. 

Finally I got a strike. Just a slow, 
sluggish sort of a strike, as if I might have 
hooked a big pike. But as he felt the hook 
this musky jumped, and so did my heart, 
right up into my throat. For he was a 
beauty. Not a pound under twenty-five I 
was sure, and if his strike had been sluggish, 
he seemed determined to make up for it 
with plenty of action. 

Well, Pete did some pretty work with 
that canoe. We just circled all around the 
weed bed, and every 
time this musky jumped 
he looked bigger and 
prettier. I don’t know 
how long I had him 
hooked before he started 
to tire. Whenever I go 
into the bush I let my 
watch run down and 
stay that way until time 
to go out. So it may have 
been twenty minutes or 
half an hour. It seemed 
like thirty minutes at 


BOW,” 


TAXIDERMY FOR least. Finally his rushes 
SPORTSMEN,” by SETH W. BULLOCK, wil/ 


tell you how best to care for pelts and skins. 


were shorter, and he was 
well on his way in. 


HEN Pete hissed and 
whispered to know if 
I could hold him as he 


“THE NEGLECTED DUCK CALL,” by was. I didn’t know what 
When you call ducks, do 


was up, but Pete was lay- 
ing down his paddle and 
reaching for the rifle. All 
the while he was staring 
at the shore, which was 
behind me. I couldn't 
twist around to look, and 
Pete kept “shushing”’ me; 
so I just watched him as 
he put the rifle to his shoulder and fired 
straight over my shoulder. 

Just as the rifle roared and I heard some- 
thing snort and splash behind me, a shot- 
gun went off about three hundred yards 
away, up in the marsh, and Pete laid down 
the rifle and picked up the shotgun. The 
two guns had been laid in the canoe, one 
on each side, with the stocks toward Pete 
and the muzzles up beyond my knees as I 
sat in the canoe. 

In about ten seconds Pete fired twice 
with the shotgun at ducks that I could see 
coming toward us. They had been put up 
by the hunter in the marsh, who, we later 
learned, was Pete’s (Continued on page 86) 
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Deer from the 
phosphate re- 
gions of South 
Carolina ap- 
pear tohave 
finer horns 
than deer 
from other 
sections of the 
state 


HILE the horns of all our horn- 

bearing wild creatures have long 

had a fascination for me, I have 

made a lifelong study of the 
whitetail and his antlers. 
From earliest boyhood | 
have found deer horns con- 
noting so much of the life of 
the deer and the beauty and 
mystery of the forest that 
he roams that their power 
to appeal to my imagina- 
tion has in no way abated 
with the passing of time. 
Even today, when I ought 
to be a more sober and 
staid citizen, I cannot re 
sist the temptation to in- 
vestigate the story of a 20- 
point buck that has been 
killed by some old hunter 
living forty miles off in the 
backwoods. 


Scores of such tales I 
have investigated, with 
varying fortune. I have 


collected many antlers, and 
I have tried never to fail to 
see collections other than 






mine that were anywhere within reach. 
In these and in 

The Ross many other 

ways I have, 

perhaps, been 


able to study 
rather care- 
fully the horn 
architecture of 
this remarkable and 
beloved game animal, 
and a simple report of 
my findings in the 
matter may be of in- 
terest to fellow sports- 
men. 

The first thing to be 
kept in mind is that a 
buck’s horns are es- 
sentially a manifesta- 
tion of masculine vigor. 
It is not his age, nor 
his size, nor his weight 
which determines the size of his antlers. 
It is his reproductive strength. Most 
normal stags reach their maximum of 
physical prowess at from seven to twelve 
years. After the latter age, signs of age 
usually make themselves apparent, one 
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Can you tell the age of a buck deer by looking at his antlers? 


By ARCHIBALD RUTLEDGE 


sign being a diminished and a less symmetri- 
cal horn-development. 

Yet I have seen a stag actually known to 
be at least sixteen years old that weighed 
316 pounds and carried an 
enormous rack of 26 points. 
This deer was killed near 
Everett, Pennsylvania, in 
December, 1926. 

Having no real horns, but 
just little hairy bumps on his 
forehead during the year of 


his fawnhood, a buck will 
grow spikes during the next 
year. But I 
have known a 


Texas. 


captive fawn, 
born early in the 
spring, to have 
miniature horns 
the first season. 
And occasional- 
ly, during the 
second year, a Y 
instead of spikes 
will adorn the 
youngster’s 
brow. From 
that time for- 
ward, for three 
or four years at any rate, 
the normal buck will add 
somewhat to the length and 
the weight of the beam each 
year, and he will add a 
point as well. 

But, though I have seen 
thousands of pairs of deer 
horns, I never saw two 
exactly alike. Their archi- 
tecture is controlled by 
things subjective—that is, 
by physical traits of the in- 
dividual—and by things ob- 
jective, such as food, water 
impregnated to a greater 
or a lesser degree with lime, 
injury when in the velvet 
and other considerations. 

A buck that has been 
castrated or rendered in- 
capable as a_ reproducing 
male will, if he then has no 
horns, grow no more, or 
only misshapen stumps. If 
at the time of his changing 
he has horns, he will never 
drop them, but from season 
to season there will be & +4 
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added to them an abortive growth that 
renders them burly and shapeless. I have 
seen several of these so-called ‘‘club-horned”’ 
deer. The antlers, often huge, are never 
beautiful. Their abnormality is proof of 
the fact that the obscure but direct rela- 
tion between antlers and the sexual life of 
the animal has been cut off. 

In earlier times, when deer were more 
liable to attack from cougars and wolves 
than they are now, these maimed bucks 
with their shapeless giant horns were not 
uncommon. In all my roamings, however, 

have seen but few of them; nor am I 
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sorry, for antlers of this sort are invariably 
indicative of a capital injury. 

Normal whitetail horns, in full maturity, 
seem usually to 
carry eight 
points, at least 
eight distinct 
tines. This 
number seems 
the standard. 
In examining 
three hundred 
pairs at random, 
collected from more 
than thirty states, 
there were two hun- 
dred and forty 8- 
pointers; twenty- 
two 10-pointers; 
twenty-eight 6- and 
7-pointers; and 
twelve 11- and 12- 
pointers. It seems, therefore, 
that whitetail racks from ma- 
ture bucks may be expected to 
have eight points, though of 
course what we expect and 
what we find are often to- 
tally different. 

It is exceedingly rare to find horns of this 
deer with more than twelve regular points. 
Of course, we find big antlers with beadings 
developed into alleged points, or with tines 
forking, and sometimes breaking into regu- 
lar clusters of so-called points. But fun- 
damentally the deer will probably have 
only a standard number of real tines. 

The greatest number of genuine tines I 
ever saw was on a dropped antler. The num- 


A South Car- 
olina head 
remarkable 
in size and 
symmetry 
















The antlers of 
the giant deer 


ber was fourteen 
and they were 
arranged just as 
regularly as the 
teeth in a comb. 
| have a 21- 
point set in my 
collection. But 
the points above 
twelve are ran- 
dom outgrowths 
rather than genuine tines. I believe this will 
be found to be true of all antlers with a phe- 
nomenal number of points. 

The palmation of antlers—natural in 
moose, in caribou to some extent, and to 
somewhat the same degree in reindeer— 
does not seem natural with the whitetail. 
Nevertheless it occurs, sometimes with 
startling effect. Probably this palmation 
is an inherited tendency, as I shall later try 
to show. Regarded physically, it is an 
exuberant horn growth. Sometimes it 
seems to me as if palmation in deer horns 
may be caused by the failure of a tine to 
form properly, so that the horn substance is 
unnatura!ly spread out beneath the velvety 
sheath. 

At any rate, palmation in deer horns is 
always an interesting phenomenon. I have 
measured a widened beam of this kind that 
was more than ten inches in circumference. 
An ordinary beam of average size will sel- 
dom go more than four inches in circumfer- 


The Horn-Architecture of the Whitetail 


ence. Quite frequently the 
palmation will occur with 
one antler only, sometimes 
with one or two 
tines only. 

It is very rare 
to find white- 
tail antlers sym- 
metrically _ pal- ' 
mated. I once 
examined a very 
beautiful set of 
horns, broadly 
palmated, sym- 
metrical and bearing seven 
perfect tines to the beam. 
Though small compared 
to some antlers, they were 
exceedingly beautiful and 
novel. Probably the most 
startling palmation I have 
ever seen is that on the 
famous Ross Head. 

That even a keen sports- 
man may take no interest 
of an accurate sort in 
antlers may be demon- 
strated by the fact that I 
was recently challenged by 
a well-known deer hunter 
who had read a description 
written by me of several 
exceptionally large heads. 
He said: ‘I have hunted 
deer all my life and I have 
yet to see these stags whose 
heads can be brought in- 
doors only if we remove the 
door jambs and the lintels 
to admit them. I have a 
good collection of antlers, 
and I doubt if one set has 
a spread of more than 15 
inches.” 

When I next visited this 


friend, I had a tape line 
with me. In his presence I 
measured eleven of the 


antlers that he had, every 
one of which had a spread 
of more than 18 inches, the 
largest being 22 inches. With the whitetail, 
a 2-foot spread is about the limit, though 










A wonderful 
head from the 
state of Michi- 
gan 


occasionally a 26-inch ‘spread will be found. 
I believe the record in this particular is 28 
inches. 

The trouble about most measuring arises 
from the fact that too much is mere guess- 
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Unusual horn formations 


work; again, some hunters count the spread 
as the width between the farthest separated 
parts of the two beams, whereas others 
claim that the spread is the distance be- 
tween the most remotely located parts of 
the horns, wherever they may be. For 
example, if a tine on the right antler should 
shoot out horizontally to the right, and a 
tine on the left antler should do the same 
thing on its side, these men would measure 
for the spread all the space between the tips 
of these two abnormal tines. 

For my part, “spread” means distance 
between the beams at their point of greatest 
separation, and the diameter of each beam 
should be included. It must be remem- 
bered that this spread may occur between 
the points of the beams themselves. 

For a great many years I have been curi- 
ously interested in the theory that several 
varieties of the Virginia deer exist. Of 
course, the distinction is perhaps a vain 
one—such as the attempt to discriminate 
between African lions. Yet in the case of 
deer, at least two races seem, almost 
wherever they are found, to make themselves 
evident. 

Nowhere is this more true than in 
Pennsylvania, where Colonel Henry Shoe- 
maker, an eminent authority on the wild 
life of that state, calls them “round-horn 
deer’ and “swampies.” The first is the 
long, tall, small-antlered deer; the latter is 
stockier, much heavier, and the wearer of a 
massive and craggy crown. 

In the South I have long observed a 
difference between the sleek, small deer of 
the pinelands and the burly deer of the 
river bottoms and the deep swamps. How 
much of this (Continued on page 76) 
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The first jump of a large sailfish immediately after being hooked 


Sailfishing 


By P. R. E. Harron 


F any of you birds who call yourselves 
sportsmen have chanced to wander to 
the sunny climes of the Palm Beaches 
and failed to take a sailfish from the 
blue waters of the Gulf Stream, then you 
just don’t know what real fishing is— 
that’s all! You have missed one of the 
greatest thrills of angling if you have 
never felt the delicate yet definite tap of 
the sailfish. 
As you let the line run out for the strike 
the shock that follows will set you trembling 
with excitement, or I miss my guess. Away 


he goes, out—out—out! You think he 
will never stop. Your line is fast dis- 
appearing. Then the water splits, prob- 


ably two hundred yards from the boat, 
and a seven-foot beauty breaks clear of 
the surface, lashing the sea into foam with 
furious efforts to rid himself of the hook. 
In the bright sunlight he resembles a bar 
of molten silver as big as a man. 

To even the most experienced 
fishermen the sailfish is considered 
one of the most - difficult of the 
finny tribe to catch, and that is 
what makes it such a rare sport. 
As a matter of fact, he is one of the 
easiest fish to hook when you 
know his methods of feeding and 
take advantage of it. 

Small flying-fish and ballyhoo are 
his favorite dish. These tiny 
creatures usually travel in schools. 
When Mr. Sailfish spies such a 
colony, he dashes in and with his 
rasp-like bill gives as many of them 
as possible a death tap, as it were. 
Then he leisurely circles around and 
swallows each tiny morsel in its 
crippled condition, while the sur- 
vivors speedily seek refuge else- 
where. 

So the bait must be cut care- 
fully to resemble these small fish 
as nearly as possible. Then when 
you feel the slight tap or tug at the 
hook, you should immediately let 
the line run out freely for thirty 
or forty feet and strike hard only 
when the fish has swallowed the 
bait. Don’t worry, you'll know 
when he’s got it! 

Sometimes a wise one will be- 
come suspicious after striking the 
bait and will hesitate before ap- 
proaching it when you let the 
line run out. He muy then often 
be coaxed to swallow it by stop- 
ping the boat and jerking the line 
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Illustrating. the double-hook rig. 





slightly, so that the bait jumps like a 
crippled fish. 

These explanations and hints are, of 
course, not infallible. Each fish acts some- 
what differently from its fellows, but nine 
times out of ten a sailfish will be caught 
under conditions similar to those described. 
A fisherman must have skill in order to 
land his fish even after it is hooked, and 
he must play for him correctly, or he will 
not hook one out of fifty strikes. I have 


so as to travel through the water properly 


“Fr; ag os 


Bait must be cut 


If you haven’t seen a sailfish 

walk on his tail and felt the 

thrill of his fight, you just 
haven't fished 





On 


fished with dozens of enthusiastic anglers 
who were unable to detect the strike of a 
sailfish, yet their bait would repeatedly 
show unmistakable signs of having been 
“tapped.” 

Only two persons should troll at a time; 
any more lines out would most likely be- 
come tangled. My ideal outfit is a ten- 
ounce split bamboo rod and 6-0 reel with 
300 yards of eighteen-thread white line, 
although the Palm Beach Anglers Club 
limits its members to a six-ounce 
tip rod and _ twelve-thread line. 
Attached to the end of the line 
with a swivel are fifteen to twenty 
feet of No. 6 steel leader wire. This 
is almost invisible in the water. 

The most efficient snare to use is 
two No. 8 hooks, the point of one 
through the eye of the other. I 
bend the barbed points outward 
and on an angle, so that one swings 
right and the other left. In the 
event the angler strikes too soon or 
too late, there is a likelihood of 
snagging the fish with the hooks 
rigged in this manner. This may 
seem a bit unsportsmanlike to some, 
and it really does take away part of 
the glory to catch a fish that is 
foul-hooked. 


HE importance of having the 

bait just right cannot be stressed 
too heavily. It took me nearly two 
years to find out for myself the most 
effective shape to cut bait. I prefer 
long slender strips cut from the 
shining bellies of king-fish or alba- 
core, because of its visibility at a 
great distance. Mullet, however, 
when properly prepared, seems to 
travel better through the water 
and is not so easily torn from the 
upper hook when the sailfish 
strikes. 

To meet the possiblity of having 
the bait torn off when the fish 
strikes, it is best to use markers 
on the lines, so that both baits will 
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Fish with sail folded in slot down its back 


be the same distance out. When one man 
gets a strike, both lines are allowed to run 
back, and the fish is as likely to take one 
bait as the other. With this method one 
man may get the strike and his friend may 
hang the fish—a mean trick. 

No matter what bait is used, it must be 
so cut and placed on the hooks that it 
resembles a small fish swimming slowly 
just below the surface. Sometimes a very 
light sinker is used, but usually the bait may 
be seen clearly from the boat as it trails 
two hundred feet astern. If you watch it 
closely, you may often see the flash of an 
approaching fish before the strike is felt. 

So much for the tackle. The 
captain steers the boat back and 
forth, sometimes close in shore and 
then away out to the edge of the 

Gulf Stream, according as_ the 
weather tells him where the sailfish 
are likely to be feeding. Perhaps 
a sailfish may be seen to leap 
at some distance, rising at a sharp 
angle nearly clear of the surface 
and then flopping back like a log, 
throwing spray and foam in a 
great splash. 

A quick run down to a position 
just ahead of the fish and in the 
direction in which he jumped, 
which is nearly always to the 
south, may produce a strike in a 
few minutes. Sometimes he may 
strike as soon as he sees the bait, 
and then again he may ignore it 
completely after looking it over 
carefully. 

A great deal of patience is neces- 
sary. You may see dozens of fish 
breaking or cruising around with 
their tails protruding from the water like 
butcher knives, and fail to get a strike. 
Or you may get strike after strike, but the 
fish will not take the bait after you let the 
lines run. He must be hungry and mean 
business, or you have only a small chance, 
even with the most appetizing bait and 
perfect skill in handling the tackle. 

One advantage sailfishing at Palm Beach 
has over that at the Keys is that you are 
seldom bothered by other small fish. Stay 
away from the kingfish grounds and the 


No teeth in the sailfish’s mouth. 
rasp-like surface 


Tips on Sailfishing 


reefs, and most of the strikes you feel will be 
from sailfish. By and by your patience is 
rewarded. A light tap is felt on your 
line. It is just the slightest little tug, but 
is so snappy and loaded with pep as to thrill 
you from head to heels. The lines are 
allowed to run out rapidly and lie lazily 
on the surface as the baits cease moving 
and wabble right where the strike was 
received. 

A few seconds later, and while the reels 
are still spinning backward, one of the 
lines gives a sudden jerk, and you know he 
has the bait in his mouth. The drag lever 
is snapped down as you strike with a 
backward swing and think you have hooked 
an express train. Right there you get the 
thrill of a lifetime—that light tap which is 
no more than a’ nudge, not a nibble, fol- 
lowed by a shock that throws you into a 
cold sweat of excitement. 


Yy! )U have accomplished the most difficult 
item of sailfishing—getting him hooked. 
The rest is easy if you keep cool and do not 
allow the line to slacken. If he is not well 
hooked, the fish will gain his freedom in the 
first few seconds of the mad fight. Out of 
the water he comes, wiggling and shaking 
his head. ‘Then he starts off in a series of 
seven or cight leaps—three-fourths of his 
body out of the water, just skipping along 
without dropping back; lunge after lunge, 
jerk after jerk—‘‘walking on his tail,” as 
we call it. 

After getting that off his chest, Mr. Fish 
usually settles down to his next trick, which 
is a steady, swift run of a hundred yards 
or so, deep below the surface. If you don’t 
believe a reel will get hot, just smell it or 
touch it after such a run when the tension 
is set pretty heavy. The fish is always 
astern. This maneuvering on the part of 
the captain is to avoid the trouble that 
would surely follow if the fish were allowed 
to get ahead of the craft. You probably 
fail to notice that the boat has stopped. 

After his long run, the old boy tries some 
more leaping and shaking. He appears to 
be half a mile away as he flashes and shines 
like silver amid the spray, but his actions 
are not so vicious as at first. The startled 
rush of the first minute or two has tired him 





out considerably. With the tip of your rod 
up and the butt firmly in the socket of the 
belt, you reel in at all times whenever the 
drum will turn, always keeping the line taut. 
The sailfish has a bony mouth, and slack 
line for an instant usually means his 
freedom. 

With the right kind of tackle, you have 
lots of time to rest and enjoy yourself. The 
fish may or may not break water again, but 
as he becomes exhausted his leaps are less 
spectacular—about half-way out and a 


Just a rough, 





Same fish with sail extended 


groggy shake of the head from side to side. 
Sometimes his sail is spread like a broad 
black banner, but more often it is closely 
furled out of sight in the slit down his back. 

In about thirty minutes to an hour your 
prey comes alongside, overcome by the 
steady spring-like tension of the bent rod 
and taut line. The boat is slowly moving 
ahead now. Then the captain seizes the 
leader wire with gloved hands and hauls 
in until the head of the fish protrudes from 
the water. He firmly grasps the rough bill, 
pressing it against the rail of the boat much 
the same as a lever, and permits the fish 
to turn a flip-flop. 

A second later the beautiful mon- 
ster is pounding the cockpit floor 
with resounding blows from his 
mighty tail. Experts seldom use 
the gaff. 

His long, slender body is a 
brownish purple color at the back, 
blending into a lighter bronze on 
the sides and finally a brilliant sil- 
ver at the stomach. Blue, gold and 
purple may also be distinguished 
as different lights play upon the fish 
before it dies and loses its luster. 


HE upper lip extends into a 

round, tapering horn sometimes 
nearly two feet long. This bill is 
armed on both sides with hundreds 
of minute needle-like teeth, so~ fine 
as to be seen only with the closest 
scrutiny. They all curve forward, 
and a rub backward with the 
fingers will show how extremely 
sharp they are. The roof of his 
bony mouth and the lining of the 
lower jaw are also rough, like fine 
sandpaper. Place your hand in his mouth, 
and he will shut down with a vicious snap, 
but the power in his jaws is equal only 
to the gentle squeeze of a child’s hand. 

The large dorsal fin, which gives the 
fish its name, is a gorgeous thin parchment 
structure, reinforced with many ribs radiat- 
ing from the back-bone. This sail is a 
beautiful purple and blue, often studded 
with brown or black spots. Held up to 
the light, it is a delicate brown translucent 
tissue. (Continued on page 88) 
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{ typical Mississippi goose rig. 
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A sand pit for a blind and profile decoys 


All in rhe DAY'S Wo 


Big-game hunting has its thrills and dangers, but for hair-raising 


LIMBING around in sheep and goat 
country, I have been confronted 
any number of times with scary 
situations—bang-up “goat-getters” 
calculated to give one a “swimmin’ in the 
haid,” or that well but unfavorably known 
panicky, sinking feeling in the vicinity of 
the medulla oblongata and way stations. 
That sketchy phase when you can’t afford 
to turn loose and haven't enough reserve 
left to pull up again is no fun. I've looked 
for a long time at some strip of treacherous 
shale and been driven to the crossing, either 
by realization that to turn back would mean 
a long walk to camp, or a yellow forfeiture of 
a chance at meat after a dizzy scramble. 

The same idea applies more or less to 
wildfowling along the Mississippi. The 
most dangerous part of such business is, of 
course, pottering around out on the river 
after nightfall, running afoul of any kind 
of breaks from fog to wind, or, worse still, 
exposed to being stove in by a jab from un- 
seen drift or snag, going hard aground, or 
being buried under a caving bank. If you 
have ever languished in the comfort of a 
goose pit and all day long watched or lis- 
tened tothecontinual rumbling ‘“‘booommpp” 
as chunks of good plantation land across 
the river soused into the undermining fall- 
ing current of some big bend, or crept along 
in pitchy blackness with a stuttering engine 
carrying the air to your prayers that it 
wouldn't go dead or a gob off the bank 
would not sink you, you can get some faint 
impression of what I mean. 

That Big River is some boy! I’ve mon- 
keyed around it many a long year and in 
ail kinds of boats, from high-brow outfits 
to greasy bateaux, and I have come to have 
the same respect for it that an old, broken- 


down, banged-up,  stove-in cowpuncher 
has for an innocent-looking, pin-eared, 
mean “hellion of a hoss’’ who would sooner 


come undone and bust you up to timber- 
line than not. 

If the tonnage of your outfit calls for a 
pilot, you had better either be a pilot or 
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By Nasu BucKINGHAM 
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have a good one running the lights and 
spinning the wheel for you. This advice 
reminds me of one of Hambone’s medita- 
tions surmising “‘dat you may think you is 
a whale, but you sho’ better make certain 
you is one befo’ you swim out where dem 
real whales is." That applies to “Ole Miss” 

about as well as any advice I know of on 
the subject. 

I have been places and done stunts along 
the river and its tributaries, and sworn and 
“been everythinged” afterward that never 
would I attempt such tricks again. But 
goose hunters are pretty much all alike. 
Just let an alarm sound about some good 
goose hang-out, and they’re on their way to 
the fire. “If I ever pull another fool job 
like that last one—” I’ve told myself and 
heard others groan. And yet, on the very 
next trip, if “pulling one’’ meant getting 
somewhere to get a shot, it was sure “‘pulled”’ 
and right now, too! 

You locate your goose hunting territory 
with keen observation to labor saving after 
yanking a skiff around the Mississippi a 
few times. If your bar is across the river 
from camp, it leaves you two courses. You 
either pull up a good distance and then 
shoot across to hit the exact landing point 
aimed at on the far side, or else you just 
light out, land somewhere and find yourself 
in for a long march. And then, in order to 
get home, you must pull a long way up the 
duck water, make a proper borrow off the 
current and hit camp just right—or else. 
If you miss it a time or two and come out a 
quarter of a mile below and have to lift a 
heavy skiff up against full current off a 
stretch of caving bank, you'll soon learn 
better sense. 

You never see any sizable craft tying up 
to a bluff bank. Get down below, to a low 
bank or bar shoal, and line out. I’ve seen 
fellows in skiffs run aground away out on a 
gently sloping big bar, and then spend an 
hour trying to pull and haul their craft 
farther in, when all in the world they'd have 
had to do was watch the run of water, see 


risks a Mississippi goose hunt satisfies me 


where a reef let in, and swing her in through 
that, right to where they wanted off. 

A favorite fear and “hate” of river- 
shooting is mud and quicksand. A deal of 
grief may be run into with the former, but 
I have never experienced any actual con- 
tact, except once in a small way, with the 
latter. Such danger does exist, however, 
and undoubtedly claims some cattle toll 
along the bars. One of my hunting com- 
panions tells me he saw a pair of mules go 
out of sight right now, over on the Arkansas 
River, while attempting to cross a sandy 
bar shoal. 

I’ve been bogged down to my thigh, with 
one foot still on apparently hard beach 
sand and the other down a watery sink. All 
I could do was unload and roll out. The 
spot, not ten inches across, would close 
with a gulp and wait for the next victim. 

The pure mud hazard, however, is just 
naturally mean. You can’t appreciate it 
until you have spent a few seasons of such 

ummy association. There are several 
<inds of mud along Ole Miss. 


B* way of average, I’d say that in a 
hunting range of twelve or fifteen miles 
there are two or three good bars or tow- 
heads, all thoroughly equipped with mud 
traps and bunkers. But a good range may 
be in the river this season and gone by next. 
Or a favorite level stretch of bar one year 
will reveal a deposit of silty paste when fall 
rolls around. By next year this has built 
up into mud flats, with switch willows 
sprouting. And in a year or two the fleet 
will have moved in there with a quarter- 
boat and gone to cutting willows for riprap 
work. 

When the river is falling rapidly is a 
good time to know your mud. _ Don't 
hop-scotch carelessly around in disembark- 
ing or attempting to retrieve geese falling 
into loblollies. Either throw down planks 
or bar litter on to such jelly, ease across 
quickly, or hunt a new route to shore. This 
muck may seem solid, but stop, look and 
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sound before you leap. China is the next 
stop! 

When several rises or floods have begun 
to build up a bar, the process renews a de- 
posit of silt and mud, out of which grow tall 
willows. Eventually, if no big water under- 
mines and tears out the whole business, good 
farm land accrues to some lucky owner. 
And, by the like, the poor chap on the other 
side of the river may have seen his good 
acres go into the current. 


HESE mud flats and switch-willow 

patches usually taper off the lower ends 
of bars or appear as shelves in behind old 
river beds, with sloughs in between them 
and the main river bank. Sometimes such 
sloughs become landlocked and very shal- 
low, and are great hiding places for ducks 
and geese dropping in to feed out of the 
wind. But they are most often hard to get 
to on account of the muddy going. The 
willows cluster so thickly that the sun 
doesn’t get through to dry out the blue- 
gum cakes. 

It is in such places that you are liable to 
bog down and have a heck of a time getting 
to safety. To a chap who knows his geese 
and mud, there is no great real danger, but 
a novice is more than likely to get in awfully 
bad and the results may be serious if he 
goes pottering around haphazard in such 
miry country. And incidentally, a crippled 
goose in the thick cover of a switch-willow 
patch means some tall retrieving. 

I'll never forget an impromptu trip I 
made up the river one afternoon. A friend 
invited me to go along on his gas boat. He 
had a colored boy named Ballou running 
it—a cabined thirty-footer. We tied up at 
dark and slept in a farmhouse until 3 A.M. 
Then, with no small misgiving on my part we 
set out to round Brandywine bar and shoot 
on Corona. The darky was steering, being 
an accomplished pilot and mechanic through 
long association with rum-runners—so my 
friend said. 

I went aft and lay down where I could 
watch the two lights marking the channel. 
Ballou called my companion to steer while 
he did something to the engine. I watched 
more closely. happened to look away, 
and when I glanced back I could see only 
one light. For about five minutes I saw 
only one and was in the act of saying “‘Care- 
ful up front there’’ when with a crash she 
drove head on into a steep sand bank. 


An old Canada honker is a real piece 








All in the Day’s Work 


The shock threw me amidships and sent 
Ballou, who was tinkering the engine, 
through the glass and out on to the bow, 
cutting him about the face and hands. My 
host was in a heap on the floor. Luckily it 
didn’t open every seam in her. We got her 
off, and I dressed the casualty’s wounds. 
We finally made it up to Corona and tied 
up. 
My friend shot on the table bar. I went 
farther down and pitted within a hundred 
yards of a tall bluff overlooking hundreds 
of acres of soft mud, off which the water was 
just draining. One of my kills fell dead in 
this jelly; all you could see was a foot 
sticking out. I was all for leaving him— 
we had had fair shooting—but Boyd said no, 
he’d have that goose. So 
we spent an hour hunting t 
around over the bar for 
driftwood, lugging it to the 
edge and throwing it out \ 
in a causeway toward the 
goose. 

In the meantime, Ballou 
had been sent to the boat 
for a line. When he re- 
turned, Boyd made him 
strip and tied a rope around 
his waist. He told him to 
run out on the limb, grab 
the goose and run back, 
assuring him that in event 
he fell off he’d be hauled 
ashore. It was a cold day, 
too. I can see that black 
simian figure right now, 
shivering and grinning. He 
darted animal-like out along 
the sinking branches 
snatched out the mud- 
covered goose, twisting with 
the agility of a monkey, and 
then scuttled back to the bar and safety. 

On an open, crested mud bar, however, 
where the sun has cracked and baked the 
mud blocks, the going is reasonably safe. 
But once in a while, even then, you may 
come a violent cropper by not keeping an 
eye skinned for ‘“corruptious” spots. A 
hidden spring or leak underneath may have 
kept the spot soft, although on top it looks 
like all the rest. I found the discrepancy 
to be a sort of darkened depression, a bit 
white around the border, on top of the guilty 
block. If one of those spots catches my 
eye, I stop and take soundings. 

On a good block and 
switch-willow bar, fine pits 
can be made by simply lift- 
ing out five or six mud 
cakes and placing them in 
acircle. This is easily done 
by prying them up with the 
lev erage of a shovel. Under- 
neath is usually fine, clean 
sand or not overly tough 
digging in soft clay, de- 
pending on how far inland 
you are pitting. The sand 

taken out is pushed down 
adjacent cracks, and switch- 
willow shoots are tucked 
into the mud walls. 

have seen pits of this 
type camouflaged so well 
that I spent several anxious 
and busy sessions hunting 
my own pit around day- 
light. Such pits, too, have 
the advantage of not crum- 
bling in or filling up, as do 
most hides shoveled out of 
the soft sand of table-land 
bars. 

When a main, rising river 
is cutting across or through 
a low place in a bar to con- 
nect with a “run around” or 
“back up” on the far side 


of game 


. of a bluff bar, you had best 





be mighty careful. A ten-foot dribbling 
trickle in the morning often becomes a 
hundred-foot channel wash by the time you 
come along back in the afternoon. Such a 
situation can give out punishment, too, in 
an attempted crossing afoot. Then is when 
you can feel the sand shifting beneath your 
boots, and you realize the power of the cur- 
rent as it drags at your lower thighs. 
Whatever you do, don’t go batting aim- 
lessly around overflowed sectors of ap- 
parently innocent-looking beach. At ex- 
treme low water, innumerable reefs and 
step-offs come to light, disclosing what lies 
in store for the careless gunner when a rise 
covers the long slope. He may be wading 
along ankle-deep and suddenly, gun and all, 





Can you see the decoys through the switch willows? 


go sliding over the precipitous edge of a six- 
foot reef. Or he may step into a deep pot- 
hole just big enough, in the case of a heavily 
weighted novice goose hunter, to revive 
the old saying that ‘‘Dead men tell no tales” 
—that is, until perhaps weeks later. 

If necessity entails wandering around on 
apparently flat overflowed bars, my ad- 
vice is to make haste slowly and shuffle 
each step well before dealing. Eternal 
vigilance and care should be the watch word 
of wildfowlers along Ole Miss. And even 
despite precautions, each season takes its 
toll of hunters or leaves memories such as 
I, in an aftermath of lucky security, am 
detailing here. 


I WAS in the sporting-goods business for 
a number of years. During each Federal 
hunting season, every Monday morning 
usually saw the sad home-coming of any- 
where from one to five guns with their 
barrels swelled, split or blown off at the 
muzzles. In some cases it was blamed on 
the shells or guns, or some such disgruntled 
rot. But for the most part, these un- 
fortunates would admit sheepishly that they 
had been careless and got sand or mud in 
their guns and forgotten to “look see’ be- 
fore turning loose at something. 

By and large about ninety per cent of 
all the swelled or “busted” barrel hunting 
grief comes from some sort of an obstruc- 
tion in the barrel. I used to take the most 
elaborate precautions to keep blown sand 
or drift stuff out of my gun hoale and barrels. 
But I quit all that. Nowadays I simply 
dry-clean my gun and then take care where 
I put it. I might add incidentally that I 
don’t own a gun, with the exception of a 
repeater, with a safe on it. I take it off. 
I tell whomever I happen to be out with 
about it, and then he is as scared of me and 
my gun as I am of him and his. 

Of course, I’m not broadcasting this 
system as the proper medicine, but in 
my own particular case it has made me more 
careful. I know it (Continued on page 63) 
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T is a crisp December morning. The 
frosty snow crackles under foot as we 
shiver down the path to the cow barn 
to milk before breakfast. A million 

tiny jems hurl back the yellow gleam of 
Ewing's lantern as he swings along. The 
cows in the sod barn rise slowly and stretch 
themselves, with their tails curled over their 
backs like the handles of old-fashioned sad- 
irons. The steam from the frothy milk 
bathes cold noses in a delicious odor. 

“It’s going to be a perfect day to hunt,” 
remarks Ewing as we emerge from the 
stable with two foamy pails of milk. 
“If the wind doesn’t come up, we couldn’t 
ask for better. The dogs will have little 
trouble picking up a scent today. Mr. 
Coyote'd better look out.” 

As if in challenge to Ewing’s statement, 
there comes from the east, now faintly 
blushed with morning, a “Yap, yap, yap, 
yooo-ee.”” 

“That's Old Three-foot. He'll probably 
be twenty miles from here when we start,” 
says Ewing as he turns toward the house. 

Under the determined attack of Charles 
Ewing, his son Harry, and myself, the 
delicious ham, eggs, cakes and _ coffee 
quickly disappear. It is daylight when we 
rise from the table and draw on the warmest 
clothes that we have for a coyote hunt on 
horseback. Harry fed the horses while we 
were milking, and now they are as eager 
to go as the half score of lanky, pencil- 
nosed hounds that frisk around us. A mile 
south are we when the sun levels his light 
artillery at us, painting red that half of 
the cavalcade turned toward him. 

Ewing—gaunt, gray, grim pioneer of a 
cowboy land in the Nebraska sand hills— 
rides his horse in careless disregard of the 
nipping December morning. Slouch hat 
pulled low, neck free, shoulders striving to 
burst through a heavy duck coat, hairy 
knotted hands exposed to the piercing cold, 
he sits on his horse as if he had grown there. 
He sees everything without appearing to 
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HRILLS and 
SPILLS 


If you have good hounds and a fast horse, the prairie 
wolf will furnish you real sport 


Every dead coyote means more 


game. Prairie chickens and 
wild waterfowl are favorite 


items on his menu 


be the least interested. 

“The pups ought 
to be picking up a 
wolf pretty soon,” 
he remarks presently. 
“There’s plenty of 
them around.” 

To Ewing, as to 
many of the older 
cowboys, a coyote is 
a wolf and a dog a 
pup unless it has 
distinguished itself by 
some feat of hunting 
or fighting. Old Lou, 
his favorite, ‘the best 
wolf dog in the state,’’ and Scar, a cross 
between a wolfhound and a bloodhound, race 
ahead of us, spilling over with excitement. 
Presently Scar tells us that he has found a 
fresh track, and the pack hies away yelping, 
flinging snow and stringing out on the 
trail. 

We follow at a merry clip over the sand 
hills and across the meadows pockmarked 
with haystacks. The ponies grow warm, 
and their breath puffs out like steam jets; 
so we let them walk a half a mile or so, 
trusting that the dogs will turn Mr. Coyote 
in our direction. 

Ewing directs us to a higher ridge of sand 
some forty rods to our right. Here we 
post ourselves in a shallow blowout so that 
we can sweep the surrounding country 
and still be out of sight to anything ap- 
proaching. Far to the east there presently 
breaks a volley of yelps. Ewing points a 
long way ahead of the sound to a speck 
slinking over the crest of a dune. The 
ponies are raced half a mile to a point 
where we hope to intercept the fugutive, 
or at least get within gun range. 

There is no time to dwell upon tingling 
fingers and noses, for swinging down a draw 
comes Mr. Coyote in the biggest rush of his 
life, with his throat and breast all frosty 
from his breath. He comes obliquely in 
our direction in such a manner that he will 
pass not fifty yards from us if he does not 
see heads sticking up over the dune behind 
which we are waiting. He doesn’t like 
that yelping, just a few hundred yards be- 
hind him now, because he knows that it is 
made by hounds and that they can outrun 
him. He debouches into the valley below 
us and lopes broadside on past us. 

“Shoot!’ snaps Ewing, resting his hand 
on his own six-shooter at his side. 

I raise the .22 special and fire at the danc- 
ing figure playing hide and seek around the 
front sight. The bullet whistles over the 
coyote’s ears and tunnels into the snow 
ahead of him. The wolf slinks down like 


a pillow sat on by a fat man, then gathers 
himself up in a sidewise leap, and starts out 
as if he was sent for by some one on the 
other side of the county. I pull the trigger 
again and then the third time, only to kick 
up more snow in places where he should be 
but isn’t. 

Then a cannon roars in my ears and I note 
Mr. Coyote roll into a ball, rise, stagger and 
then lie quiet. “I thought you might need 
some more shells later,’ says Ewing with 
a good-natured grin as he slips another 
cartridge into the .45-70 and we ride over to 
the carcass to get the pelt before the hounds 
come in and tear it to pieces. 

“Well, I think I hit him anyway. 
you see him jump?” I reply. 

It is two miles to Eagle Cafion, a sand- 
washed, barren, hummocky draw, silent and 
still under the foot of snow that covers all. 
As we suddenly top a hummock overlooking 
a side cafion there is a rattling of loose 
gravel on a sunny ledge across from us, and 
we are just in time to see another wolf put 
the hill between himself and us. The hounds 
are off at once, and we hurry the ponies down 
the steep slope and up the other side to 
follow the trail of dogs and game. 

“They'll get him inside of a mile, and 
we'll not be there for the killing,” cries 
Ewing, spurring his pony into action. 

After a bit of hard riding we come to a 
point where we see dogs and wolf string 
out on the horizon. The dogs are turning 
him so that he is forced against his will to 
come in a great circle closer to us. We 
hurry to the scene, knowing that this time 
there will be no chance to shoot. The dogs 
are close at his heels—so close that he turns 
and snaps with ugly fangs at old Scar and 
Lou, who flank him on either side. 


Didn't 


T is only a question of seconds; both dogs 

race to pull him to earth. Old Lou, 
however, is the first to make a hold. She 
grabs him by the neck, and both animals 
roll on the prairie in a ball of flying fur, 
legs and snow. The rest of the pack are on 
him at once, and there is a great tearing and 
snapping and snarling as we gallop up. 

Ewing drives the dogs away and quickly 
slips off the pelt and scalp, which he ties 
with the other one dangling at his saddle- 
bow. The carcass disappears before the 
ten dogs like a whiff of smoke in a gale, fot 
their appetites have been whetted by 
several days of fasting for this occasion. 

“Two in an hour and a half. That’s not 
at all bad,” says Harry. 

“No, but I’d sure like to get Old Three- 
foot,”’ says Ewing, rolling a cigarette. 

We smoke a while, letting the horses jog 
along behind the hounds, who swagger on 
ahead of us. They are keen for more game 
now. The day is warming up, and the air 
for once is still. We get one more before 
noon. I redeem myself with the rifle, making 
a spectacular long shot across half a mile of 
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sand dunes and nip an old male who has 
paused a moment to look back at us, broad- 
side on. 

He runs twenty rods before showing signs 
of being struck, and I am growing pretty hot 
inside, thinking how Ewing and Harry, 
crack shots both, must pity my poor marks- 
manship. But suddenly he staggers, 
wabbles, sinks, and when we ride up a 
moment later he is stone-dead. The dogs 
have another bit of meat around, and another 
hide dangles from Harry’s saddle. 


A LONG about two o'clock we find our- 
i selves at least fifteen miles from home, 
and the dogs pick up another trail. I have 
ceased to be hungry; one does so after two 
or three hours of it. I am even beginning 
to get tired and a little sore from riding so 
long, but as Ewing swings after the dogs I 
hear him mutter something about Old Three- 
foot again. 

I hope that the trail will lead toward home, 
but it does not. Instead it goes directly away 
from all civilization, right into the wildest 
and most desolate part of the sand hills. 
Great billows of sand, heaped into rounded 
crests and terraced slopes, seem to be an 
ocean suddenly congealed. White, all 
white, with a foot of snow except here and 
there where a*summit raked by the wind 
spreads out a wedge of sand, it seems the 
last place in the world to find sport. But 
we are soon to have it a-plenty, more than 
with all the other three coyotes together. 

We lope after the dogs, who seem to be 
as fresh as ever, for a mile or two. Then 
Ewing suddenly rises in his stirrups and 
points away ahead. There are three 
coyotes, slinking behind a hill as fast as 
they can go. We give the ponies the spur 
and race ahead, hounds yelping and men 
encouraging them. From the summit of 
another dune we come in sight of them 
again. 

“Old Three-foot’s there, sure’s hell,” 
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Coyote coursing is sport of the first magnitude in the sand-hill country 


how many bones—according to gossip— 
Ewing has broken by his horse falling with 
him on such hunts. 

We pray that the ponies will not step in 
a badger hole and throw us, but the prayers 
don't have time to get even well started be- 
fore my horse tries to put his head between 
his feet. I leave the saddle with the grace of 
a flying Dutchman to land in the snow a rod 
ahead and slide on my stomach until I 
have the snow pushed away to the bare 
yround. Ewing isat my side before I am up, 
eeling of my anatomy for broken bones, 
while Harry hazes my horse and leads him up. 

“Say, old man, if you want to slide in the 
snow, why don't you bring your sled?”’ grins 
Ewing, learning that I am uninjured much 
quicker than I find it out myself. 


“That's all right,’’ I answer. “‘But your 
g J 





A pair of well trained dogs will make quick work of a coyote 


yells Ewing at us, urging his horse forward. 
I note that one coyote is trailing behind 
the others in a decided limp. 
a, that’s Old Three-foot,’’ yells Ewing. 
Lost his foot in a trap five years ago. Kills 
more calves than all the others on the range.” 
The dogs are closing in rapidly on the 
three wolves, but we are losing out. The 
Ponies are doing their best in the snow, floun- 
dering through drifts and stumbling over 
muffled obstructions. I try to remember 


old nag is so blooming slow that I had to 
take after those wolves afoot.”’ 

We are on our way again in a moment, 
and I am thankful that I have a whole neck. 
Dogs and game are out of sight, but they 
have left a trail that a blind man could 
follow. We know that the coyotes can’t 
go far before the dogs will overtake them. 
Ewing is anxious to be at hand for fear that 
the pups will rush into the fray and get 
injured when the coyotes turn to fight. 


We spur rapidly ahead for a quarter of 
a mile, and then come to a halt on the rim 
of a cup-like blowout. The wind has bored 
the corner of a hill until a hole almost a 
hundred feet deep and twice that across 
has been excavated. A few gray, vase-like 
soap-weed roots cling precariously to the 
bare walls, while on the bottom, out of the 
smother of snow, slumber a handful of 
willows. 

The coyotes have taken refuge on a nar- 
row ledge gouged in the face of the wall 
opposite us. Teeth glistening white and 
deadly, hair erect, cornered, Old Three- 
foot is brought to bay at last. They have 
trapped themselves, for the narrow shelf, 
starting where the rim meets a low spot, 
plays out some twenty feet below the top. 
The coyotes can not go on, or up, or down, 
while back of them press the dogs. 

Old Lou, as usual, leads the fray. Cau- 
tious, snake-like in the darting movements 
of her long, lithe body, she faces Three- 
foot, giving snarl for snarl and bite for 
bite. Her pointed. muzzle seems but a 
flash of teeth in the smear of blood. Back 
of Lou crowds Scar, eager and angry, for 
he can not get around the fighting pair to the 
next coyote. 


| Brcneesiy gladly give my horse for a 
camera at that moment, but that moment 
is fleeting. Harry urges us to shoot, but 
Ewing commands us to watch the fight out. 
Suddenly Old Lou darts her head toward 
Three-foot’s crippled leg. It is an old trick 
of hers to grab a coyote by the leg, give it 
a sudden twist and snap it off. She makes 
good her drive, but Three-foot counters as 
quickly. 

As Lou closes on the wolf's shank the 
latter buries his fangs in the dog’s shoulder. 
The force of Lou's rush throws both over 
the narrow ledge and down the steep face of 
the blowout. Over and over they tumble 
on the sandy side into the deeper snow at 
the bottom, dog and wolf holding on to each 
other in a grip of death. 

But as they stop, fortune and long legs 
favor the dog, for she comes to the top and 
with a sudden mighty fling twists the wolf 
free, whirls him in the air and snaps for a 
new hold. We hear the bones in Three- 
foot’s leg crack as they are twisted, and 
Ewing shouts with admiration. With 
another rush, Lou sinks her fangs in the 
coyote’s throat, and the last chapter of a 
wicked career is written. 

Meanwhile, on the ledge above another 
duel has been in progress. The second 
coyote faces Scar and proves a_ worthy 
antagonist. They snap and growl with 
bared fangs, each seeking an advantageous 
moment to cripple (Continued on page 77) 
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Te Lent Dwellers 


A fishing and camping classic 


By 


THE STORY SO FAR 


The euthor meets Eddie at the club 
during Christmas week. Eddie was plan- 
ning his next summer’s fishing. Eddie is 
that way. He knows fish ; he knows flies; 
he knows Nova Scotia. Eddie knows 
everything. The pair bought tackle. 
Eddie went on ahead, early in April. 
Eddie couldn’t wait. When fly time came, 
they were ready to penetrate into the wilds 
of Nova Scotia with two canoes and two 
strong guides. With deft skill Eddie 
caught the first trout while the canoes 
were being loaded. The author, in casting 
from a log, slipped and went into the 
stream to his waist. Under the spell of 
the forest their first camp was pitched. 
That night it rained. The next day it 
rained. Camping and canoeing under such 
weather conditions presented numerous 
difficulties. But just as the canoes reached 
the farther side of Lake Kedgeemakoogee 
the clouds broke away and the sun came 
out. Then came the first portage, and the 
guides carried more duffle than a Mexican 
pack burro. The party traveled on into 
country unknown even to the guides. As 
they moved down-stream and from lake to 
lake, the main quest was for the sight of 
a moose. No trip to Nova Scotia is com- 
plete without at least seeing a moose. A 
cow moose with a wabbly-legged calf in- 
sured the success of the trip. They fished, 
and they caught trout. Of course, they 
got lost—not really Yost, but just mis- 
placed. Through the wilds of Nova 
Scotia they traveled, fishing when the sport 
was good and sometimes when it was not. 
The guides handled the canoes with mar- 
velous skill in the fast water. Then a 
stretch was reached where the trout were 
ravenous. Each cast meant a fish. Won- 
derful days of fishing and exploration 
followed. A big owl was killed, and under 
the agreement that everything killed must 
be used, it was served on the table and 
found good. Trout much larger than here- 
tofore encountered were taken with ease. 
Two moose calves with wabbly legs were 
sighted on a small island. Eddie de- 
manded they be captured in the name of 
science. After all but Eddie were filled 
with great remorse at the fate in store for 
the baby moose, hours of search failed to 
reveal their hiding place. “Farthest 
North” into the unknown was reached 
and the return trip started. 


E camped at our old place by the 

falls, and next morning Eddie did 

in fact return to have another go 

at the calves. Del was willing to 

stay at the camp, and I said I would have 

a quiet day’s fishing near by. It proved an 
unusual day’s fishing for those waters. 

White perch are not plentiful there, 

but for some reason a school of them had 

collected just by our camp. I discovered 

them by accident and then gave up every- 

thing else to get as many of them as possible, 

for they were a desirable change from trout 

and eagerly welcomed. I fished for them 

by spells all day. Dei and I had them for 

luncheon, and we saved a great pan full to be 
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ready for when the others should 
return. 
It was dusk when the other canoe came 


in. Our companions were very tired, also 


supper, 


wet, for it had been a misty day, with 
showers. Eddie was a bit cross too. They 
had seen some calves, he said, but could 


not get them. His guide agreed with this 
statement, but when questioned separately 
their statements varied somewhat as to the 
reasons of failure. It did not matter. Eddie 
was discouraged in the calf moose project, 
I could see that. 

Presently I began boasting of the big day’s 
sport I had enjoyed, and then to show off 
I said, ‘‘This is how I did it.” 

Eddie was washing his hands in my perch 
pool, and I had no idea of getting anything 
—one is not likely to when he wishes to 
exhibit himself—but I made a cast with the 
light tackle with two flies on it and immedi- 
ately had my hands full. For once, I did 
actually show off when I undertook to do it. 
I think the only two big perch in that pool 
seized those flies, and for the next five or 
ten minutes they were making my reel 
sing and giving me such sport as only two 
big white perch on a light tackle can. I 
brought them to the net at last, and Eddie 
looked on with hungry, envious eyes. 

“You don't mean to say you've been tak- 
ing those things all day,” he said. 

5 day, more or less. I merely gave 
this little exhibition to wind up on.” 

But, of course, I had to show him the size 
of the others then, and he was appeased to 
the extent of forgetting most of his troubles 
in a square meal. That quiet day with the 
white perch, ending as it did with a grand 
finale, remains one of my fondest memories. 


CHAPTER XXV 


You may pick your place—you may choose 
your hour— 
You may put on your choicest flies; 
But never yet was it safe to bet 
That a single trout would rise. 


ACK across Tupper Lake and down 

Sand Brook to the Shelburne. Eddie 
left the farther wilderness with a sigh, for he 
felt that his chance of getting a moose calf 
for those museum people was getting slim. 
A distance—I have forgotten the number 
of miles—down the Shelburne would bring 
us to country known to the guides and not 
remote enough for moose at this season. 
As Eddie is no longer in this country, I 
may confess now that I was glad. 

It was beautiful going, down Sand Brook. 
There was plenty of water, and the day 
was perfect. There is nothing lovelier in 
the world than that little limpid stream 
with its pebbly riffles and its sunlit pools. 
Sometimes when I think of it now I am 
afraid that it is no longer there in that 
far still Arcady, or that it may vanish 
through some enchantment before I can 
ever reach it again. Indeed, as I am 
writing here today I am wondering if 
it is really there—hidden away in that 
quiet unvisited place, when no one is 
there to see it, and to hear it sing and 
whisper—if anything is anywhere, unless 
some one is there to see and hear. 


BIGELOW PAIN 
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But these are deep waters. I am prone 
to stumble, as we have seen, and somehow 
my tallest waders never take me through. 

I have already said and repeated, I 
think, that there is no better trout fishing 
than in the Shelburne. The fish now were 
not quite so heavy as they had been higher 
up, but they were very many. The last 
half of the miracle of the loaves and fishes 
would not have been necessary here had 
the multitudes been given some tackle 
and a few cans of bait. When we were a 
little above Kempton Dam, Del pointed 
out the first place familiar to him. 


T= woods were precisely the same— 
the waters just as fair and fruitful—the 
locality just as wild; but somehow as we 
rounded that bend a certain breath of 
charm vanished. The spell of perfect isola- 
tion was gone. I had the feeling that we 
had emerged from the enchanted borders of 
No Man’s Land—that we were entering a 
land of real places, with the haunts and 
habitations of men. 

Kempton Dam itself had been used to 
catch logs, not so long ago, and Eddie 
had visited it on a _ previous occasion. 
He still had a fond memory of a very 
large trout—opinions differed a trifle as 
to its exact size—which he had taken 
there in a certain pool of golden water, 
and it was evident from his talk that he 
expected to take that trout again, or some 
member of its family, or its ghost maybe, 
immediately upon arrival. 

It certainly proved an attractive = 
and there were any number of fish. They 
were not especially large, however. Even 
the golden water was fruitful only as to 
numbers. We waded among the rocks 
or stood on the logs, and cast and reeled 
and netted and returned fish to the water 
until we were fairly surfeited. By that 
time the guides had the camp ready, and 
as it was still early we gave them the 
rods and watched the sport. 

Now a fly-casting tournament at home 
is a tame entertainment when one has 
watched the fishing of Nova Scotia guides. 
To see a professional send a fly sailing 
out a hundred feet or so in Madison Square 
Garden is well enough, and it is a meritori- 
ous achievement no doubt, but there is 
no return except the record and the ap- 
plause. 

To see Del the Stout and Charles the 
Strong doing the same thing from that old 
log dam was a poem, a picture, an 
inspiration. Above and below, the rushing 
water; overhead, the blue sky; on either 
side, the green of June—the treetops 
full of the setting sun. Out over the 
foaming current, skimming just above 
the surface, the flies would go sailing, 
sailing—you thought they would never 
light. They did not go w ith a swish and 
a jump, but seemed noiselessly to drift 
away, as if the lightly swinging rod had 
little to do with the matter, as if they 
were alive, in fact, looking for a place to 
settle in some cozy nook of water where 
a trout would be sure to lie. 

And the trout were there. It was not 
the empty tub-fishing of a sportsman’s 
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show. The gleam and splash in the pool 
that seemed remote—that was perhaps 
thirty yards away, in fact—marked the 
casting limit, and the sharp curve of the 
rod and the play to land were more in- 
spiring than any measure of distance or 
clapping of hands. 

Charles himself became so inspired at 
length with his handsome fishing that he 
made a rash statement. He declared that 
he could take five trout in fifteen minutes. 
He offered to bet a dollar that he could do 
it. I rather thought he could myself, for 
the fish were there, and they were not run- 
ning over large. Still, it was no easy mat- 
ter to land them in that swift water, and it 
would be close work. The show would be 
worth a dollar, even if I lost. Wherefore, 
I scoffed at his boast and took the bet. 

No stipulations were made as te the 
size of the trout, nor the manner in which 
they should be taken, nor as to any special 
locality. It was evident from our guide’s 
preparation that he had evolved certain 
ideas of his own in the matter. Pre- 
viously he had been trying to hook a 
big fish, but it was pretty 
evident that he did not 
want any big fish now. 

There was a little brook 
—a run-around, as it were 
—that left the main water 
just below the dam and 
came in again at the big 
pool several hundred yards 
below. We had none of us 
touched this tumbling bit 
of water. It was his idea 
that it would be full of little 
trout. He wanted some- 
thing he could lift out with 
no unnecessary delay, for 
time that is likely to be 
worth over six cents a 
minute is too expensive to 
waste in fancy sportsman- 
ship. 

He selected a short rod 
and put on some tiny flies. 
Then he took his position; 
we got out our watches 
and called time. 

Now, of course, one of 
the most uncertain things 
in life to gamble on is 
fishing. You may pick 
your place, your day and 
your time of day. The 
combination may seem per- 
fect. Yet the fact remains 
that you can never count 
with certainty on the result. 


NE might suppose that 
our guide had every- 
thing in his favor. Up to the 
very moment of his wager, 
he had been taking trout 
about as rapidly as he could 
handle them, and from 
water that had been fished 
more or less all the after- 
noon. He knew the parti- 
cular fly that had been 
most attractive on this par- 
ticular day, and he had se- 
lected a place hitherto un- 
fished—just the sort of a 
place where small trout 
seemed likely to abound. 
With his skill as an an- 
gler, it would not have sur- 
prised me if he had taken 
his five trout and had more than half the 
time to spare. I think he expected to do 
that himself. I think he did, for he went at 
it with that smiling sang-froid with which 
one does a sleight <: hand trick after long 
practice. He did not show any appearance 
of haste in making his first cast, but let 
the flies go gently out over a little eddying 
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pool and lightly skim the surface of the 
water, as if he were merely amusing himself 
by tantalizing those eager little trout. 

Yet for some reason nothing happened. 
Perhaps the little trout were attending 
a party in the next pool. There came 
no lively snap at those twitching flies— 
there was not even a silver break on the 
surface of the water. 


THOUGHT our guide’s smile faded the 

least trifle, and that he let the flies goa 
bit quicker next time. Then when nothing, 
absolutely nothing, happened again, his 
look became one of injured surprise. He 
abandoned that pool and, stepping a rock 
or two down-stream, sent the flies with a 
sharp little flirt into the next—once—twice 
it was strange—it was unaccountable— 
but nothing—not a single thing—happened 
again. It was the same with the next pool, 
and the next. 

There were no special marks of self-con- 
fidence, or anything that even resembled 
deliberation, after this. It was business, 
strictly business, with the sole idea of tak- 
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It was worth the dollar to watch the way he sought to wheedle 


and coax and fascinate those trout 


ing five fish out of that run, or getting 
down to a place where five fish could be 
had. It was a pretty desperate situation, 
for it was a steep run and there was no 
going back. To attempt that would be to 
waste too much precious time. 

The thing to do was to fish it straight 
through, with no unnecessary delay. There 


was no doubt but that this was our guide’s 
program. The way he deported himself 
showed that. Perhaps he was not really 
in a hurry—I want to be just—but he 
acted as if he was. I have never seen a 
straddle-bug, but if I ever meet one I shall 
recognize him, for I am certain he will look 
exactly like Charles the Strong going down 
Tommy Kempton’s Run. 

He was shod in his shoe-pacs, and he 
seemed to me to have one foot always in 
the air, wildly reaching out for the next 
rock—the pair of flies, meanwhile, describ- 
ing lightning circles over every pool and 
riffle, lingering just long enough to prove 
the futility of the cast, to be lying an in- 
stant later in a new spot, several yards 
below. 

If ever there is a tournament for swift and 
accurate fly-casting down a flight of rugged 
stone stairs, I want to enter Charles for 
first honors against the world. But I 
would not bet on any fish—I want that 
stipulated. I would not gamble to that 
extent. I would not gamble even on one 
fish after being a witness to our guide’s 
experience. 

That was a mad race, 
The rest of us kept a little 
to one side, out of his way, 
and not even Del and Eddie 
could keep up with him. 
And with all that wild 
effort, not a fish would rise 
—nor even break water. It 
was strange—it was past 
believing—I suppose it was 
even funny. It must have 
been, for I seem to recall 
that we fairly whooped our 
joy at his acrobatic eager- 
ness. 





HY, with such gym- 

nastics, Charles did 
not break his neck I cannot 
imagine. With the utmost 
watchfulness I barely mis- 
sed breaking mine as much 
as a dozen times. 

The time was more than 
half expired when we reach- 
ed the foot of the run, and 
still no fish, not even a rise. 
Yet the game was not over. 
It was supposable that this 
might be the place of places 
for fish. Five fish in five 
minutes were still possible, 
if small. The guide leaped 
and waded to a smooth, 
commanding stone and cast 
—once—twice, out over the 
twisting water. 

Then, suddenly, almost 
in front of him, it seemed, 
a great wave rolled up from 
the depths. There was a 
swish and a quick curving 
of the rod—a monstrous 
commotion, and a struggle 
in the water. It was a king 
of fish, we could all see that, 
and the rest of us gavea 
shout of approval. 

But if Charles was happy, 
he did not look it. In fact, 
I have never seen any one 
act so unappreciative of a 
big fish, nor handle it in so 
unsportsmanlike a manner. 

f I remember his remark, 
it had “damn” and “hell” 
mixed up in it, and these words were used in 
close association with that beautiful trout. 

His actions were even worse. He made 
no effort to play his catch—to work him 
gradually to the net, according to the best 
form. Nothing of the kind. You'd have 
supposed our guide had never seen a big 
trout before, by the (Continued on page 88) 
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VING OFF the |” - 


A good woodsman can do without all other 


When chopping, be sure you have clearance overhead. 


S he came out of the darkness into 
the light of my camp fire he 
looked like a slender youth, but 
when he pulled off his hat I saw 

that his hair was snow-white. River-man, 
timber-cruiser, woodsman were written 
all over him—in the texture of his hands, 
the grooves in his neck. It showed in his 
wind-burned face and in his sure-footed 
walk. 

“Howdy,” he said. 

We talked, slowly at first while we were 
getting acquainted. I remarked that I 
had come from Muskesin in the last twenty 
hours, and would have a try at the trout 
in the Prairie tomorrow. Then my route 
lay north across the hills, past Chain 
Lakes, Sucker and Seven Island. Fishing 
wherever I went had been poor. 

“Too much rain,” he explained, and 
rolled up a log for a seat. 

He said he had seen my fire from his 
shack “back that-a-ways a piece,” and had 
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tools if he has an ax 





An ax is a dangerous tool 


come over for a talk and a smoke. He 
got lonesome sometimes; tourist travel was 
around the other way, where the roads were 
bettet. “And within half an hour’s walk 
from where we're settin’ there’s the best 
fishin’ in the hull state,” he said, “only 
folks is in too much of a hurry to stop.” 

We dealt thus with generalities until two 
logs had fallen to glowing coals, and then 
the old man’s dog joined us. After 
gently nosing my boots, the collie decided 
about me and went on a well-mannered 
exploration of my camp. I tossed him a 
piece of hardtack, which pleased both dog 
and master. And then, the subject of food 
having thus been suggested, confessed that 
I was dying for a pot of tea but had lost my 
bucket over the side of a boat a few hours 
earlier. 

“That so?” He pulled off his hat and 
rubbed his white poll in a mannerism he had. 
“Well, if you’d lived up here as long as I 
have, that wouldn’t bother you a bit, I'll 
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make you a teakettle in a hurry. Let me 
take your ax.” 

He pulled it out from where I had stuck 
the blade into the end of a log, and stepped 
out into the darkness. I could hear him 
moving through the underbrush not far 
away, and presently he came back with a 
square of birch bark. ‘Got any pins, or 
small nails?” 

I watched him interestedly as he worked, 
folding up the edges of the bark and doub- 
ling back the corners. The flaps of two 
of the corners, on opposite ends, over- 
lapped each other. He speared them in 
place with the brads I gave him and then 
exhibited the finished article, the size and 
shape of a blackberry box. 

“There you are.” He thumped it 
heartily on the bottom. “It'll hold water 
for a month.” 

I thanked him for it, wondering 
meanwhile how I was going to make tea in 
it. Birch bark is inflammable, so much so 
that it is the standard kindling for north- 
woods camp fires. He understood my 
doubt and rescued the kettle from my 
hands. “I'll show you.” 


ROM my wood-pile he selected two 
green sticks four inches in diameter. 
These he laid parallel.on the ground and 
set the vessel on them. Then he filled it 
nearly full of water, and buttressed up the 
two other sides with two green sticks laid 
on top of the first two and at right angles to 
them. A handful of mud from the stream 
was used to plaster up the cracks between 
the sticks and the sides of the bark vessel. 
“Now,” he said, “scoop some fire under 
that kettle and put a piece of bark over the 
top for a lid, and you'll have water boiling 
as quick as you could in a tin bucket.” 

I expected to see the bark catch fire, but 
it didn’t. While we talked we kept an eye on 
things, and after a while we saw steam 
shooting out from under the bark lid. 

“Why didn’t the bark catch fire?” I 
wanted to know. 

“Becuz the water won't let it,” 
answered the old-timer, grinning at my 
surprise. ‘As long as you keep that fire 
from hittin’ the bark above the water-line 
she’ll never catch fire. The sticks and mud 
kind of shield it, you see. But just you gita 
mite careless and build that fire up so’s it 
touches the bark above the water, and 
shucks! You won’t have no more bucket 
than that dog there.” 

dropped tea leaves into the water, 
and got sugar and a folding cup. Taking 
my ax again the old man got another piece 
of bark and made a drinking cup for himself. 
We drank the welcome brew. As soon as 
he had wiped his lips, my guest began to 
show signs of departure. 

I cast about mentally for some excuse 
to hold him, for to a tenderfoot his talk was 
golden. I had read about men like this, to 
whom the woods was <1 open book, but up 
till now I had never talked with one of them. 
I began to show him my equipment—the 
vest-pocket tent, folding skillet, my water- 
proof match-box. The waxed provision 
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sacks caught hiseye. It seemed that he had 
never seen any; they struck him as a 
“durned good trick.” 

He didn’t think so much of the skillet, 
claiming it was too small for a man-sized 
meal. “As a matter of fact,’ he said, “lots 
of times when I was cruisin’ timber I never 
carried no skillet at all, nor no tent neither.’ 

This gave me what I wanted, a chance 
to ask questions; and I wasted no time in 
asking them. To my delight, he pulled out 
his pipe and resumed his seat on the log. 

“Why, it’s easy,” he said. “It’s a sight 
easier to cook without a skillet than it is to 
carry the skillet. You c’n make your 
dough into strips and bake it coiled around 
a stick stuck in the ground so’s it’ll slant 
over the coals. Meat the same way; cut 
it up in chunks the size of your fist or 
smaller and spear it on sharpened stakes. 
Salt it first, sear it all around, and then go 
slow till it’s done. 

“Why, if a feller’s got a good ax,” he said, 
blowing a tremendous cloud of smoke over 
his shoulder, “he don’t need but very little 
more. An ax and a tin cup big enough to 
bile tea in—that’s enough. And he can even 
git along without the cup.” 

I looked at my little ax with a new in- 
terest. In its two-foot handle and twenty- 
four ounces of polished steel it seemed to 
hold a world of good things for the camper, 
if the camper just knew how to use it. I 
would find out what more I could while 
opportunity offered. 

“You've showed me how to use an ax to 
boil tea or coffee or spuds,” I said, ‘“‘to 
bake bread and to roast meat. I’d never 
heard of such things, but you can bet your 
boots I'll not forget them. What else could 
a man make himself with that little two- 
pound tool?” 

“Why, tables and chairs if he wants to, 
and I’ve even seen a purty fair cabin built 
with just a couple of axes. But you 
wouldn’t be much interested in that, and 
anyway—’’ He broke off, but I knew what 
he was going to say: that no city man 
ought to attempt them when much de- 
pended upon the result, for the ax is like 
the longbow or the paddle—one must take 
to it from the cradle. But he was speaking 
again. 

“I c’n see you've already made your bed, 
and done a pretty good job of it, too. You 
used your ax for that, of course, to get the 
balsam branches, and the logs to keep ’em 
from spreadin’. But if you was a mind 
to, you c’d have made yourself a lean-to 


Biscuits and meat cooking on sticks 





Living Off the Ax 


with that ax that would 
turn water as good as a 
tent and keep you 
warmer.”’ 

My ears stretched out 
like a jack-rabbit’s in 
order not to miss a word. 
He reached over and 
shoved a hemlock knot 
on to the fire and rolled 
his seat a little closer 
to the blaze, for the 
evening chill was press- 
ing closer to us. 

“When I was cruisin’ 
timber up in Minnesota, 
we'd stay out weeks at a 
time without a tent at 
all. Set up a lean-to 
about six foot high at 
the ridge, with saplings 
for poles and strips of 
bark or string to hold 
them together. Across 
the slanting poles lay 
others—"’ he motioned 
with his hands, indicat- 
ing the horizontal—‘‘and 
hook them over the 
stubs. 

“When you first cut 
your poles, you leave 
the stubs on. Y’see? 
Then get a lot of balsam 
branches and lay ‘em 
tips down against these 
poles, like shingles. The 
more branches you get. 
and the more care you 
take, the better roof 
you'll have. If you make 
it right, she'll turn water 
like an eel-skin. Build 
an Indian fire four or five foot out in front, 
and you'll sleep warm as a litter of pups.” 

“Which way ought you face the lean-to?” 

“South, or southeast, but it depends on 
how the woods grows. Mostly the storms 
come from the north and west, but when one 
comes from the east it’ll likely hang on for 
three days.” : 

He pulled the collie’s silky ears with 
gentle fingers, and the dog nuzzled the 
old man’s knee. 

“There’s other shelters, too, besides the 
lean-to. What they call the tripod, and 
the straddle-bug, which is about the same 
but takes five sticks instead of three and 
gives more room for your traps. Harder to 
thatch.” 

“This thatching 
you speak of,” I in- 
terrupted. “What if 
you can’t find bal- 
sam?” 

“Use spruce or 
birch bark. Even 
brush, piled up helter- 
skelter, will keep off 
a lot of wind or rain. 
Sometimes in your 
lean-to the wind’ll 
switch. When it does, 
get one pole and lean 
it up against the open 
side of your frame, 
and pile brush up 
against it.” 

All of these shelters 
—lean-to, straddle- 
bug or brush-pile— 
had this in common: 
they were all made 
possible with the aid 
of the ax, and with- 
out the ax a man 
could have none of 
them. Good old ax! 

Since that time I 
have tried out the 
things this white- 


Never lay an ax on the ground. Drive it in a log 


haired woodsman told me, and they are all 
true. An axis useful a hundred times a day, 
besides its regular capacity of getting in 
firewood. It provides tent stakes and 
poles. It clears ground for your camp, 
removing saplings and brush alike. It makes 
your emergency raft. Stuck into a log, its 
poll makes an anvil for such minor tinkering 
and blacksmithing as one may have to do. 
Fish heads, ribs of game and small bones 
are cut more easily with the ax than with 
the hunting knife. 

My newly found friend stood up, dusted 
off the seat of his pants and whistled to the 
collie. “I’ve got to be gettin’ home,” he 
said, knocking the ashes of his pipe on to 
my waning fire. “Right glad to talk to 
you. Chapman’s my name.” He stuck 
out a hand that was as hard as the helve 
of his own ax and bade me good night. 

“But wait.”” I was still in the market for 
information. ‘“‘What kind of ax should a 
camper have?” 


“FTAHE best,” was the immediate answer. 

“Don’t go into the woods without the 
best one you can buy. It don’t need to be 
full size, but the steel and handle ought to 
be good. When you pick it out, whether 
it’s life-size or half-size or only a 14-ounce 
hatchet, sight down the helve and see that 
it’s true. Git some one to grind it so’s 
it’ll throw the chips out, and then take 
care of it.” 

“With an oil-stone, you mean?” 

“Touch it up with a file and whetstone 
every day. Don’t lay it on the ground; 
drive the blade into a log. Don’t chop 
on the ground; use a block. If you're 
cuttin’ standing timber, look out for 
branches overhead that might ketch your 
blade—many’s the man that’s been lamed 
that way. When you're choppin’, take 
your time, figger out where you want to hit, 
and then hit there. 

“Use your ax right and take care of it, 
and it’ll pretty near take care of you. Why, 
next to a man’s (Continued on page 88) 
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You just know that big fish lurk in a lake like this 


Fly-Fishing for 


By 


ROBERT PAGE LINCOLN 








M uskies 


The lighter the tackle, the more skill required and the more 


HE questions evolved in fly-fishing for 
muskies are natural ones. Can it be 
done? If it can be done, are not the 
muskies that are caught small ones? 
Is not special tackle necessary to contrive 
their capture? Are not special lures necessary 
and are the methods different from any in 


vogue as regards musky fishing? These 
are pertinent queries, and they express 
what the average person would ask in 


regard to the matter. 

No fish swimming the inland fresh waters 
of North America has been so popularized 
as the muskalonge. The fishing for it has 
likewise been exploited voluminously. Wild 
stories of terrible fights with this fish have 
also seen print, and these stories have not 
lessened but have increased the interest in 
the mighty one. 

Such expressions as “tiger musky,” “‘the 
fresh-water tiger’’ and other sinister designa- 
tions have excited speculation, so that when 
one is finally fishing for this beautiful 
member of the pike family the fish has be- 
come little short of a fabled monster. People 
I have known have become white and numb, 
even nerveless, upon capturing a fish of the 
sort. Buck fever is as nothing compared to 
muskalonge fever, and some of the samples 
I have seen would be laughable were they 
not serious. 

A man may capture a rip-snorting pike 
the same size as a muskalonge, having twice 
the dash and savagery of the average 
musky, but does this bring on the fever? 
Hardly. A pike is a pike. But let the 
fish be a muskalonge, and all the stories of 
“tiger’’ muskies come to the fore and buck 
fever passes into the discard in comparison. 

Now, far be it from me to disparage the 
actions of the muskalonge when hooked. It 
has fighting ability and a certain well- 
defined pugnaciousness that are as liable as 
not to test thoroughly the tackle of the 
angler. But I am sorry to say, after having 
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sport you get from your fish 


fished a great deal for the gray warrior 
in various waters and under variable condi- 
tions and circumstances, that its status has 
been woefully exaggerated. 

I may also express as my opinion that the 
muskalonge is not one whit more aggressive 
than the great northern pike, which is more 
tackle-trying and _ tackle-smashing, more 
vicious, more to be watched out for, and 
more resourceful. The pike has a bag full 
of tricks to show you; whereas the muska- 
longe has a certain prescribed number which 
every member of that species when caught 
will copy to a T The angler knowing 
these certain set methods of action when 
the fish is hooked can, of course, prepare 
himself for eventualities, with the result 
that most any muskalonge can be brought 
to account. 

But how about the pike? Can he as 
easily be led into the net or to the gaff? 
Hardly. You cannot tell what a pike will 
do next; therefore, when you are least pre- 
pared for it, he will spring a surprise. 
| have a great respect for the pike. You 
will rarely catch a real large pike save in 
Northern waters. If you do and you catch 
him on a fly rod, the chances are ten to 
one that he will smash something. 

Just why it is that the pike has been so 
belittled in the angling stories and varied 
writings of the day goes beyond me. Is it 
not true that what one angling writer has 
said another writer inevitably bows to and 
accepts as a stern fact that must be con- 
tinued in print as though it was law? 

You will probably catch your first muska- 
longe on the fly rod while fly-casting for 
bass. You will hardly be prepared for it, 
for you will, like as not, catch the fish by 
dropping your fly and spinner right close to 
the nose of a big fellow that is lying in wait 
for his prey in some nook near a patch of 
pads or beside a tree fallen in the water. 
The fish will have been taken by surprise. 


On the impulse of the moment and seeing 
the flashing spinner before him, he will 
shoot at it and strike, and the battle is on. 
The chances are strong that you will lose 
your first fish merely because you are not 
prepared for what is to happen. But 
whether you lose him or you catch him and 
bring him into the boat, one thing is certain. 
You are going to try for muskalonge again 
by means of the fly rod. And if you get one, 
you will be a muskalonge fly-fisherman ever 
thereafter. Have no doubt about that. 
There are those who state they have 
caught muskalonge on plain flies without the 
spinner attachment. This may beso. My 
own experience is that the fly must have a 
spinner attached to it. A spinner of about 
three-fourths of an inch in length has been 
my main reliance—not too cupped, but very 
nearly flat; its width at its widest point no 
more than three-eighths of an inch. 


HE metal finish of this spinner was 

gold, actually 24-karat gold, this finish 
when nicely polished up giving a gleam 
that I believe to be incomparably the best 
of them all. At one time I fished nickel- 
finished spinners and gold-finished spinners 
about half and half. Finally I turned from 
the nickel to the gold and have used that 
most freely ever since. 

I am not saying that any spinner a trifle 
larger or different from the one mentioned 
above is not possessed of undeniable killing 
qualities, but my success has been chiefly 
attributable to the use of the above size 
and finish. This is probably because | 
have used that almost solely. A bass size 
of fly, tied to a Number 1-O hook, answers 
best in size in combination with this 
spinner on the regular shaft. 

The Yellow Sally type I think the best of 
the all-round flies both for bass and muska- 
longe, and if I were to select the one fly 
among them all as my main reliance I would 
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inevitably settle upon that choice. I like a 
hook of the O’Shaugnessy bend, hand- 
forged type. The Model Perfect type is 
the next best bet, but it is not quite as 
heavy as the hand-forged type. 

The body of the fly should be about three- 
eighths of an inch in diameter. My pref- 
erence is inch-long yellow hackles at the 
head of the fly in preference to both hackles 
and feather wings. It is to be admitted that 
when drawn through the water the hackles 
fold in on the body and mat, but a minnow- 
shaped body is more or less assured. 


NE stipulation that I have in finishing 

out this fly is a red feather tail one-half 
inch long, four-eighths of an inch wide at 
the end and tapering down to where it is 
tied on the hook. This feather tail is, of 
course, tied in before the body is built up. 
The illusion of the tail, the minnow-like 
body and the whirling spinner seem to me 
to exemplify the very best lure that one 
can offer a bass or a musky. 

With a spinner and fly of this sort I 
caught no less than one hundred bass 
in one day in Minnesota last summer, all 
returned of course to the water save those 
for camp use. Muskies I have caught on 
it ranged from legal length up 
to thirty and more pounds. This 
is proof that fish large and small 
will seize it, that it is not too 
small, and that it is one of the 
best of the all-round lures. 

Many companies manufacture 
flies and spinners of the sort, 
and it should not be hard to 
select what you need. Some 
companies will tie them to your 
order and specification. 

The fly-casting rod for muska- 
longe fishing need be no more 
than a good type of bass rod with 
a sufficiently agreeable back-bone 
to it. One of the best fly-casting 
rods I have ever used for fishing 
of this sort is a regular 8%4-foot 
steel fly rod which has had the 
paint removed from it and which 
has been spiral-wound with silk. 
This rod has a smoothness of 
action that is comparable to 
bamboo and at the same time 
has had the metallic recoil taken 
out. This rod can be success- 
fully used on any fish known 
to North American waters. 

A further stipulation that is 
demanded in completing a 
muskalonge fishing outfit is a 
strong fly-casting line. The bass 
type of line, however, is all that 
is needed. It should be level. 
I prefer a level leader of four 
feet, and the bass size has been 
entirely satisfactory to me. In 
fact, regular bass tackle all 
around is suitable, only the reel 
should be one holding more line 
than is used in bass fishing. 

My preference is an automatic 
reel that will hold upward of 
fifty yards of line. While I have 
never used a salmon-size auto- 
matic reel, I have an idea that 
it would be an improvement. 
It is probable that the musky-size automatic 
will be my selection on the next trip I take 
into the muskalonge waters. 

Fly-fishing for muskalonge is carried on 
very much on the order of stalking your 
game in the woods when you are hunting. 
In the sense of the word it is still-hunting 
for fish. You plan to surprise a muska- 
longe in the inshore waters, and you aim to 
work up on and cast to a certain individual 
you have spotted. 

rule to observe is that the sun shall 
be shining toward you and not so that the 
shadow of the rod flashes toward the fish, 


Fly-Fishing for Muskies 


in which case he will vanish. At times I 
am surprised how close I can approach a 
muskalonge if the sun is shining in my face. 
I have also noticed that if one is in the shal- 
low water between the fish and the shore 
he is in a better position to fool one of the 
fine fellows. 

Here is my solution of that circumstance. 
The fish is inshore after minnows. If you 
cast and work the fly and spinner toward 
shore, this is what naturally would occur 
if it were a true minnow. It would flash 
in to take safety in the very shallow water, 
where larger fish cannot reach it. Thus, 
when you move your spinner and fly toward 
shore, the instinct of the fish is to pursue. 
With a heavy bait or a spoon you would 
probably frighten the fish, but when a fly 
and spinner drop lightly to the water, with 
hardly more than the flipping sound of a 
minnow, the fish is unprepared for what is 
to happen. 

Several things militate against the cal- 
culations of a muskalonge that has come 
into the inshore waters. Probably you 
would give this little thought, but it is a 
fact that in the shallow water, even when 
the sunshine is comparatively weak, the 
fish do not see with the keenness they do in 





This picture is reproduced from the September, 1924, 
issue of Field and Stream, as it best shows the difference 
between the great northern pike on the left and the 
musky on the right 


the deeper water. The concentration of 
the light against the pebbles or the bright 
bottom seems to be disturbing to their 
eyesight; and if you can present a light lure 
to them, then they are taken more at a dis- 
advantage than at any time and under any 
other condition. 

Failing to depend entirely upon eyesight 
then to lead them right, they depend much 
upon their hearing. A cautious approach, 
as noiseless as you can make it, and a noise- 
less presentation of the fly and spinner, are 
two requisites that must not be disregarded 
if you are to manage a successful venture. 


Stalking your muskalonge, therefore, is 
the game. This means working cautiously 
along in the shallows and keeping an eye 
on the lookout for the shape in the water 
that tells you a fish is within range. If 
the sun is in such a position that you can 
work in between him and shore, you are in 
luck. If not, you will have to approach 
him from an angle from the shore, or from 
the lake proper. 

Your cast is never made directly at the 
fish but, if possible, just so that the fly and 
spinner will pass in front of his jaws. It 
is to be admitted that they are odd critters, 
these muskalonge, especially in their method 
of taking the fly and spinner. Some will 
rise a foot or so to take the lure, but I have 
found that many will not. Bring the fly 
down to their level and drag it by their 
noses, and they will swim forward without 
apparent hestitation and nip the flashing 
creation with the hook in it. 

Small muskies hit. the fly and spinner 
hard, like a pike. Older muskies just nip 
the lure and, when the hook is set, do not 
seem to want to flash away like a pike. 
Their tactics are as follows: 

Once hooked they will tussle a while and 
will then begin moving for deep water. The 
man at the oars rows out, and 
the fight is staged in the deeps, 
the muskalonge generally sulk- 
ing in the established manner 
on the bottom. Then it is 
a matter of keeping the line 
taut and, by gentle pumping 
of the rod, endeavoring to 
move him. 

He may make a run. If so, 
feed out the line you have 
stripped from the reel. You 
probably are not aware of the 
resistance exerted by a bamboo 
rod, but the strain on the fish 
is great. You will, sooner or 
later, start him moving, and 
in the course of time you will 
be able to bring him close 
enough to the boat to make 
connections with him. 


HE best kind of day for 

stalking muskalonge is when 
the sky is partly gray and 
the water is somewhat obscured. 
You can then approach the 
fish more readily and with a 
greater assurance of success. 
It is hard to tell where or 
when they will appear in the 
shallows, but generally during 
the forenoon is the time. On 
one occasion, during a_ high 
wind, we went into a certain 
sheltered and shallow bay where 
we located no less than seven 
or eight muskalonge. Three 
of these we hooked and fought 
and captured, returning to the 
water the ones we did not 
want. 

It appears to me that when 
the muskalonge comes into the 
shallows all native caution 
seems to leave him. I say this 
only after much _ experience 
and study of them in the shal- 
lows. Some have been blundering, in- 
cautious fools, to say the least. How 
different is the great northern pike, who 
haunts the shallows only as a ghost and 
is rarely, if ever, seen! 

Have no doubt about it, your success 
at fooling the muskalonge with the fly 
and spinner combination abides in the 
observing of a few essential rules which 
I have given but which I repeat. Time 
your cast so that the fly and spinner will 
sink sufficient so that when you draw the 
lure past the nose of the fish it will be at 
his level and right in (Continued on page 77) 
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In the glare of a flashlight the deer will stand in helpless, quivering amazement 


Woods Fear 


A falling tree is the only thing in the woods that 
will really hurt you 


ROBABLY few persons who go into 
the woods.escape woods fear. | am 
not speaking of major fears—the 
horror of getting lost, or the fright 
of limbs and trees which fall while you 
sleep—for there safety is at stake and the 
outcome is uncertain. 1 amspeaking rather 
of the fear which is based not upon reason, 
but the opposite of reason—an unreasonable 
state of minddue to ignorance of facts, to 
superstition, or to traditions of the locality. 

In the wooded section which I wish to dis- 
cuss, the western Adirondack Mountain 
region, there is less real cause for fear than 
in city tr ffic. If you talk with an Adiron- 
dack guide, he will tell you that he fears 
nothing but falling trees or limbs. When 
he plans camp, he studies the forest near 
by, looking carefully in all directions and 
estimating the probability of danger. 

Perhaps while you are waiting for your 
guide to choose a site, you hear a crack or a 
roar, possibly close at hand, possibly far off. 
He turns to you and smiles weakly. You 
both know that one of those miracles of the 
woods has taken place; a_ ponderous, 
weighty arm of death has fallen to earth, 
regardless of the still air. Somewhere, you 
realize, life has been crushed. Your own 
body would have offered as little resistance 
as a moth or butterfly. 

Yet fear of falling trees is foreign to the 
inexperienced camper. His dread is of 
bears or of snakes. He imagines the sup- 
posedly baleful influence of the hemlock. 
He shudders at the voices of the night. 

I remember hearing for the first time the 
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mating call of the “‘bullbat,”’ or night-hawk. 
I sat alone in camp, waiting for my partner 
to return. Deep twilight had fallen. The 
rising full moon silhouetted a patch of 
spruce trees. Heavy shadows like broken 
tombstones lay everywhere. While the 
swish of a river bound me tight within a 
closeted room of sound, my _ thoughts 
turned to ghosts and hidden gold. 

Suddenly from the mysterious distance, 
neither near nor far, the wail of a stricken 
spirit, rising from nothing to a_ loud, 
melancholy boom of sadness and falling 
away, sounded above the twitter of birds 
and the river’s splash. As it died out I felt 
as if some cavern had opened wide, some 
monster had yawned. 

Again and again I heard the muffled, 
husky, ominous bellow. Each time I grew 
more puzzled. In spite of my best logic, I 
felt that all my worst imaginings were 
about to come true. I crept close to the 
fire and pushed the ends of burning logs 
into the blaze to drive back the darkness. 
Forty million primitive men _ crouched 
beside me as I waited for—for Something 
to come out of the wilderness! 

But nothing came, either then or after 
my partner had returned to camp. And he 
was as deeply puzzled as I. We laughed 
at our fears and mocked the direful sound 
until we fell asleep. But it was only the 
poor little harmless bullbat, the same 
hungry fellow that snaps up insects flutter- 
ing around the arc lamp in the city. He 
was making his mating call—swooping 
down, turning and rising again, and on the 
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up turn the wind was booming through the 
feathers of his outstretched wings. 

Of course, I had known that demons 
were not about; that nothing was to crawl, 
steaming and braying, out of the forest 
to get me. Yet there I had sat in curious 
dread, not frozen with terror, to be sure, 
but appreciably uneasy and distinctively 
attentive to the weird roar. 

Within a few days, when I learned what 
the sound had been, my fear disappeared. 
Now I could hear the bullbat again, 
I believe, with no more concern than I 
feel when a dog barks in the back yard at 
home. 


TILL, I would not swear to an unconcern 
of quite that degree. I and my ancestors 
have lived in villages and cities too long. 
Perhaps forever any strange woods noise, 
especially at night, will arouse instincts 
of self-preservation. Possibly, no matter 
how familiar I may become with the source 
of any particular sound, I may always cringe 
at the thought of the uncanny associations. 
Such a confession is drawn from me as I 
remember the times when I have heard the 
sardonic laughter of the loon. Frequently 
this devilish bird has startled me into a 
quickening heart-beat. He seems at his 
worst when one is paddling softly along the 
shore of a lake, intent on gaining a glimpse 
of a beaver or a deer in the night shade. 
His horried, high, mocking tone—a grin 
out loud—suggests a feast of ghouls. 
Suspense and misery tumble over the lake 
and forest like a black cloud. One cannot 

















laugh with the loon; one cannot laugh at 
him. The spell of his ugly enchantment 
is not to be denied. Yet what is the loon? 
A bird! As harmless and as powerless as 
you please, no more to be feared than the 
robin! 

Another bird, the screech-owl, screams 
like a scared woman. You must listen 
well to keep from summoning your snow- 
white steed, fastening on your suit of mail 
and rushing off to do Quixotic combat. 
But you would need no lance or broadsword 
to bring him down. If he would meet you, 
the thrust of your foot would be enough. 

One of the most ghastly of the thousand 
night sounds is the blowing of the gentle 
deer, mild-eyed and fleeting. When he 
snorts at the water’s dark edge, he makes 
commotion to do for a regiment of hissing 
dragons. Unless you catch him in the glare 
of a flashlight—when he will stand in 
helpless, quivering amazement—he will 
be off at the sight or the sound or the scent 
of you like a rabbit fleeing from a hound. 

Porcupines—slow, harmless creatures, 
grunting like a cavalcade of headless 
horsemen—provide another source of fear. 
They are to be feared, but only because 
they will lumber stupidly into camp to gnaw 
anything with salt on it. The 
salt of sweat harbors an especial 
attraction. Porcupines have rid- 
dled the edges of canvas chairs 
for me, and I have no use for 
the beasts. 


HE inexperienced camper 
will assure you that the por- 
cupine hurls his quills at an 
enemy. No such thing. The 
best he can do is to stand them 
erect. If you do not embrace 
him, you‘are in no danger what- 
ever. Max, my partner on many 
camping trips, was accustomed as 
a boy to collect the longest quills 
from living porcupines. He and 
his brother, each armed with a 
forked beech stick, would pin 
the animal to the ground—one 
holding his head, the other his 
tail—and pick out the quills at leisure. 
The tail of the porcupine is his only 
offensive weapon. With a switch of it he 
will try to drive his quills into your flesh. 
The mild terror which springs from the 
porcupine’s nocturnal grunts or from the 
legend of his unerring marksmanship, 
however, is nothing compared with the 
fright he causes when he duels with his 
kind. Then both animals screech like 
wildcats—long, loud, piercing cries which 


Woods Fear 


fairly invite a man to cower. You will take 
to your tent or fondle your revolver in 
case you hear them in the woods at night. 
You will suppose the Seven Devils are set 
loose. But the porcupine shows a white 
liver when man says fight. 

Even the Canada lynx—the only member 
of the cat family to be found commonly 
in the Adirondacks—is a coward when 
man confronts him, however much _ his 
wailing cry, borne through the black 
forest, may seem like the foreword of 
night of terror. The lynx is hardly more 
to be feared than the beaver, the fisher, 
or the mink. The beaver slaps his tail 
upon the water and makes a_ resonant 
whack, but it is merely a signal to his 
brethren to beware of your approach. The 
fisher and the mink, water-loving animals, 
slink from your sight as quickly as they can. 

The black bear himself, largest and 
strongest of Adirondack denizens, for all 
his mature weight of 250 or 300 pounds, 
will avoid a quarrel to the limit of his 
speed. The natives know him as “the 
gentleman of the woods.”’ You will seldom 
see him; but should you come upon him 
when adverse winds have failed to warn 
him of your presence, off he will race, 
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The porcupine gnaws anything with salt on it 


cracking the brush and thumping the 
ground. 

The female bear will guard her young, 
but even she will not attack you if you 
do not molest her. In fury she is a formid- 
able antagonist, able to withstand several 
bullets from a high-power rifle before she 
drops dead. In the summer, however, 
when her cubs are grown, she is loath to 
make assault. 

The fright of all animals in the Adiron- 
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This gentleman of re woods will always 
avoid a quarrel 


dacks, indeed, is much greater than the 
fright of man ought ever to be. 

Even the greatest animal of all, man 
himself, is comparatively harmless in the 
woods. Woodsmen are notably honest. 
Respect for life and property is inbred. 
One of the unwritten laws of the woods— 
the law which forbids locks on cabin doors 
and opens the bounties of hospitality to 
all—asserts in the preamble that all men 
are created equal. And for once the prac- 
tice holds as good as the theory. 

If birds, animals and men bring no real 
reason for fear, surely the snakes and 
insects, one may say, are a different matter. 
It must be hazardous to tramp through 
swamps or ferns. 

Nothing could be further from the truth. 
The Adirondack insects which sting—princi- 
pally the mosquito, the black fly and the 
no-see-’em—raise (Continued on page 75) 









A typical view of Reelfoot Lake, showing the old dead cypress stumps 


RED-LETTER DAY 
o Reelfoot 


By 
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Famed since the days of the market hunter, 
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this great lake still 


furnishes duck shooting of the best 


EVEN-THIRTY, on the morning of 

November first of last year, found me 

sitting in the top of a dun-colored 

water cypress on Rag Point Pocket, 
Reelfoot Lake, Tennessee. Across my 
knees lay a 12-gauge pump gun. Before me 
fed a score of free-swimming mallard 
decoys; below, in a skiff tied behind the 
tree, which grew stark out of the water, 
lolled old Jim, the best guide or pusher on 
the lake. 

It was still half an hour before I could 
begin shooting. Thirty minutes before I 
could again feel the sharp recoil of a 12- 
gauge rampant, smell the acrid odor of 
slow-burning nitro, or hear the plop of 
demised duck striking the “— smells, 
sounds, sensations which I had _ longed 
for all through a stifling, hot Manhattan 
summer. ; 

Eight o'clock to start shocting ducks 
may seem an odd hour, but one must re- 
vamp ordinary duck hunting procedure on 
Reelfoot. 

No sunrise or sunset shooting here. 
Opening hour eight o’clock. 

Bag limit twenty birds. 

Closing hour 4:00 P. M. 

Strange hours these to one who has lain 
in wait for matutinal webfoot in leaden 
dawns on Shinnecock Bay, seen brassy 
Dianas rise hotly on Salton Sea, or witnessed 
steel-blue daybreaks limn the Sierra Madras 
in San Joaquin Valley. But duck and dawn 
have no relation on Reelfoot. 

What thrill can compare to the tingle 
of expectancy as one waits the zero hour 
of duck season; whether it be at drab dawn 
or eight o'clock? But add to this usual 
thrill a half hour of waiting in broad day- 
light while flock after flock of mallards, 
sprigs and teal wheel within gun range, 
some even settling in your rig until some- 
thing, you know not what, sends them 
leaping upward in sudden fright. Thirty 
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minutes of super sensation, that half hour. 

But I can truthfully say that as I sat 
up there in that old, topped cypress tree 
on a narrow board nailed between two 
branches, feet dangling into space, it didn’t 
matter whether I shot a single duck or not. 
It was good just to smell gun oil on blue 
barrel and shiny stock. It was good to 
hear the harsh rasp of canvas clothes in 
motion; to feel the clammy chill of rubber 
boots striking through multiple socks and 
snuggle cold, stinging chin in neck of 
heavy coat. It was good just to be alive! 


AG POINT POCKET, which Jim had 
selected for that day’s shooting, was a 
sheltered bayou almost completely encircled 
by giant dead cypress, smaller live-water 
cypress and heavy saw-grass. It was about 
two-thirds of a mile across and five miles to 
where it debouched into the lake proper. 
A quiet, desolate and seemingly deserted 
spot. But on that stretch of water I knew 
there were a dozen others like myself, 
waiting for eight o’clock. 

My rumination was suddenly interrupted 
by Jim. ‘Mos’ time, ain’t it?’ 

Before I could glance at my watch and 
answer, a veritable blast of quacks sounded 
over the water. I looked down at Jim 
kneeling in the skiff, duck ‘‘fooler,” or call, 
to his lips, intently watching up the bayou. 
Following his gaze, I saw a closely packed 
bunch of sprig, or grays, as they are called 
on Reelfoot, flying fairly low and coming 
directly toward us. 

They passed over and were fast dis- 
appearing when there was a sudden flash 
of white bellies tuaning in unison, and a 
dozen hearts on that bayou thumped wildly 
as we realized that they were circling back. 
Whose decoys would they recognize? Who 
would get the first duck of the season was a 
gamble. 

Three times the flock, held by the callers, 


circled lower and lower, giving each rig a 
hurried inspection. Then, on the fourth lap, 
as though by concerted signal, the entire 
bunch pitched into the stools directly across 
from me. 

Pendant feet were stretched to alight 
when a half-dozen shots cracked in rapid 
succession from three guns shooting from the 
same blind. It was a beautiful sight to 
see those birds climb straight up into the 
ether as charge after charge of No. 5’s 
were hurtled after them. One crumbled— 
another—still a third pitched downward. 
Seven birds in all fell, and as the last of 
the flock sped out of range there came across 
the water that old thrilling whoop, ‘“Daid 
duck!”’ 

In watching the episode I had completely 
forgotten my own shooting until Jim 
whispered, “Look out!” I turned just in 
time to see a lone gray cutting diagonally 
across my shoulder. Up came the pump in 
a swinging arc, a hasty lead; my finger 
jammed down, and the gun whanged back- 
ward. 

As though he had run into a stone wall, 
the duck threw up his long neck, seemed to 
stop short, then end over end came tumbling 
down, hitting the water with that loud slap 
which is sweet music to a duck hunter's ear. 
My first shot, a clean kill and at as tough an 
angle as any one would ask for. Ninety 
per cent luck probably, but you can tell the 
world it was a thrill to hear Jim casually 
drawl, “That sho’ is pullin’ ’em daown 
padnah.” 

From taciturn Jim this was a compliment 
indeed. 

The quacking of calls coming over the 
water suddenly changed to a rising, in- 
flected ‘‘putterup-putterup,” not made by 
mechanical caller but by the lips alone. A 
fast-moving flock of bluebills, or black-jacks 
as they are called on the lake, was wheeling 
high overhead. Not so wary as their gray 
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brothers, the birds circled the bayou but 
once and pitched into the decoys across 
from my stand. Right then I realized that 
that blind was to get the cream of the day’s 
shooting; that the birds were working in 
that direction. 

Again the fusillade from the trio of guns. 
I don’t know how many birds were dropped, 
but I do know that the balance of the flock 
decided to make their get-away in my direc- 
tion. They were climbing all of the time, 
but as they passed over I fired once head- 
on, a vertical shot, and still a third at a lag- 
gard which I think was touched up in the 
other barrage. 


HE first was a clean kill, the second as 

dirty a miss, while the last started a duck 
on that slanting drop which may cover a 
hundred yards or a quarter of a mile. 
Half-way on his diagonal slide he suddenly 
crumpled and dropped. 

For an hour after that there was not a 
single bird within gun range. Plenty of birds 
in sight, but all of them had evidently been 
fired at elsewhere and refused to be lured 
by the coaxing calls of the pushers. Then, 
for no apparent reason, the ducks again 
began to come up the bayou, now at a 
much lower height. Invariably they started 
for my decoys, but, a quarter of a mile 
away, they always wheeled and passed 
over to the stools across the way. 

Bunch after bunch circled and pitched. 
Bluebills, sprigs, spoonbills, mallards and 
teal. There was nothing to do but sit and 
watch. There was plenty of fun in doing 
that though, yet one couldn’t be human 
without envying the sport that trio was 
having. 

About the time I began to think that 
they must be nearing their limit, I had my 
next shot: It was one of those inexplain- 
able misses that happen at least once in 
every hunter’s life. Jim had given me the 
“hist,” and I spotted a teal coming di- 
rectly at our decoys. There was no 
hesitation about his flight and intentions. 
He had made up his mind that our rig looked 
good to him, and in he came. Up came his 
head, down went his feet, and I let go. 

He didn’t strike the water, much to my 
surprise. He didn’t do a blamed thing but 
just stand still in the air, flapping his wings. 
i thought he surely must be wounded, but 
let go another charge at practically a 
motionless target. Did he drop? He did 
not. Instead he started to climb as near a 
perpendicular as I ever saw a duck negoti- 
ate. Once more I w hanged away, but still 
that little old green-winged scamp kept right 





Taking in the decoys, which 


on going, and as far as I could discern from 
his flying, there wasn’t a single No. 5 nes- 
tling in his feathers, let alone under his 
hide. 

“Well, what do you know about that?” 
To nobody in particular I addressed the 
words, but Jim evidently thought they were 
intended to be for him. 


A Red-Letter Day on Reelfoot 


“That sho’ is missin’ ’em, 
padnah,”’ he replied. 

All of the joy of that 
other hard shot, which had 
prompted unsolicited praise, 
went out with his words. 
But before I could think of 
anything appropriate to 
say, a bunch of spoonbills, 
which had been fired at 
across the way, came scoot- 
ing over. I fired ten feet 
ahead of the leader. Much 
to my surprise, a bird far 
behind him crumpled and 
dropped. They must have 
been much higher than I 
had figured. 

Down it came, end over 
end, directly at me. I saw 
the blamed thing coming; 
even noted the grotesquely 
flapping neck and head, but 
thought surely it would fall 
a few feet in front of me. 
The next instant, though, 
I realized that that par- 
ticular bunch of descending 
feathers was going to hit 
me. 

I couldn’t step back or 
forward. My perch, at best, 
was precarious enough. 
While it took but the 
scratch of a _ second for 
these thoughts to pass, I 
did the only thing I could 
do—duck my head, hunch 
my shoulders, and let her 
pop. 

It did just that. Squarely 
between the shoulder blades 
that 1%-pound carcass 
landed. It felt like the kick 
of a mule, and why it didn’t 
knock me off my narrow seat 
and down into the water I 
don’t know. But the only 
injury I received was hav- 
ing the wind knocked out of 
me and, believe me, under 
the conditions that was serious enough. 

“T knew a man t’ git his neck bruk that- 
away onc’t.”” This, and this only, from Jim. 

“Yeah,” I answered when I finally 
stopped gasping for air. “How did it 
happen? Goose hit him?” 

“Nope. Shot into a bunch o’ water 
turkeys (cormorants) passin’ ovah in the 
dark. Didn’t see if he hit none. Daown 
come water turk and bruk his neck. Found 
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him and daid turkey nex’ mawnin’ in his 
driftin’ boat.” 

When I later realized that some of the 
cormorants on the lake weigh nine or ten 
pounds when full of fish, I easily under- 
stood the possibility of just such an accident 
becoming fatal. 

“Heah comes yo’ teal back, I reckon,” 








Note the high-water mark on the giant cypress 
trees, which were killed when the water rose 


Jim said presently, pointing up the bayou. 
Of course, it wasn’t the same bird, but it 
certainly acted the same. The duck made 
no effort to wheel and look things over. 
He just headed my way and kept coming. 
But this time there was no missing. One 
shot, and the greenwing was floating belly 
upward in the middle of the decoys. 

A few minutes later six mallards began 
to wheel, high up but obviously inter- 
ested in our particular spot of water. Jim 
and the other pushers were sending out 
their calls, but the birds just kept circling 
and circling. I don’t know how many times 
they kept it up. They were just out of 
gun range, and I'll say this for the other 
fellows on the bayou: none of them tried 
to turn his shotgun into a rifle. They were 
well out of range, but many a nervous 
Nimrod, including myself, who could not 
stand such suspense, has taken a chance 
on just such long shots. 


INALLY the bunch wheeled once more 

and at what I thought was a lower 
height. They were passing over w hen Jim 
said, “‘They’s goin’ fo’ good. Give it to ’em. 

I gave it—three rapid shots. One kill, 
one miss, and the third bird started on the 
long hit-duck ride to the water. His course 
took him over near the grass line a half mile 
away, and immediately Jim started out to 
retrieve it. He was no more than lost to 
view in the maze of cypress stumps when 
the most exciting half hour of duck shoot- 
ing ever to be my good fortune to enjoy 
started. 

It was getting late in the afternoon, about 
three o’clock, and these birds must have 
been the vanguard (Continued on page 88) 
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Instead of meeting a lone caribou we found ourselves face to face with a whole herd 


ee in the 


Four days in a wilderness unspoiled 
by man and filled with game 


URING the 24-hour run down the 

St. Lawrence from Quebec, Jack’s 

yarns made the time fly. Sitting 

in the mahogany-finished cabin of 
the coasting steamer, we felt that our 
Promised Land was at last within reach. 
This trip had painted the horizon ever 
since the day Amine cast her vote in favor 
of spending a holiday in the big woods 
with Jack when he went back to take stock 
of his caribou friends in eastern Quebec. 
The fine head over his desk back home we 
took as testimony that what he was telling 
us must be true. 

Jack's hobby was hunting. He had shot 
mountain lions in Arizona, mountain goats 
in British Columbia, elk in Montana, 
moose and deer in the Albert County woods 
of New Brunswick. ‘Don’t care much for 
the meat,” he said. “Just give mea stew 
of a caribou’s neck.” 

His face wrinkled into a smile, and taking 
a couple of noisy drags on his clumsy bull- 
dog pipe, he said: ‘You'll be there to see for 
yourselves what kind of country those 
animals live in. The few hundred beauties 
that own the Gaspé mountains got me the 
first time I discovered their hang-out.” 

We had watched the sun go down behind 
the high wall of the Shickshock Mountains 
and the cliffs of the rocky Gaspé coast. By 
midnight we had traveled half the length of 
the peninsula, and the Gaspesia came to 
anchor off the little village of Mont Louis. 

While a biting north wind was sweeping 
across the Gulf of St. Lawrence from the 
Labrador shore a fisherman's gasoline boat 
caught us at the end of a rope ladder over 
the vessel’s side and carried us ashore. 
Two old-time acquaintances of Jack’s were 
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there to meet us, Fred Auclair and Joe 
Fortin. In the light of swinging lanterns, 
with a good deal of jabbering in broken 
English, our duffle was carted to the house 
where we were to stay over Sunday, while 
our stuff was put in shape for the thirty- 
mile trip into the back country. 

The next morning Fred and Joe showed 
up to make out a list of the week’s food 
supply, and with the help of a well-equipped 
store we got together an outfit for the five 
of us. Things were packed in burlap bags 
and small boxes, to be ready for lashing on 
the horse drag, or traineau, which was to be 
used for the rough trail. Then, early the 
second morning, we started on our way. 

Traveling by wagon road for the first 
seven miles, we reached the forks of the 
Mont Louis River. On the bank of the 
West Branch was a cabin made of giant 
cedar logs, where we stopped for lunch. 
The wagon was unloaded, and the guides 
shifted the outfit to the drag, using plenty 
of rope so the stuff would be all there when- 
ever there was an upset. 

We went on as far as an old trapper’s 
cabin at Mont Louis Lake, climbing up two 
thousand feet by the rough trail in a dis- 
tance of eight miles. Off across the lake we 
had a clear view of the high rounded peaks 
of the Shickshocks, according to the guides, 
only fifteen miles away. 

Fred warned us that the rest of the way 
the trail was going to be “‘vairy bad, all the 
time hup and down.” We climbed over the 
height of land and down into the water- 
shed of the Madeleine River, largest of the 
Gaspé streams. Joe walked ahead with an 
ax to clear out the endiess windfalls that 
blocked the trail. According to Jack, things 
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hadn’t changed in ten years, although he 
saw more signs of moose travel in the woods, 
with their well-worn trails everywhere. 

Maude, the French pony, was tuckered 
out with two days of pulling the heavy 
going drag when we ended up at the well- 
preserved cabin on the North Branch of the 
Madeleine River. Now we were only four 
miles from Dunraven, whose elevation of 
4,350 feet makes it the highest mountain 
in Eastern Canada. We would be trying out 
yd luck with the caribou up there the next 
day. 


> old trapper’s quarters at North 
Branch boasted a stable and wood house, 
and everything was so comfortable and 
roomy that we hated to strike off through 
the woods for the rocky climb. Next morn- 
ing, while we were eating our ham and 
eggs, there was the sudden noise of hoofs 
stamping in the soft ground outside the 
cabin. Joe rushed to the door, and beckon- 
ing for us to come he said in an excited 
whisper, “‘Jcitte, une orignal!” Grabbing my 
camera, I ducked through the door in 
time to”see a record-breaker of a moose 
turn down into the river. After he had gone 
half a dozen steps through the water, he 
turned and gave us a calm look. 

“A beeg wan, yes?” said Fred, with a 
broad grin. “In Shickshock you see beeg 
caribou. By cork, plenty caribou!” 

We made quick time getting things packed 
up, and then, loaded down like a couple of 
pack-horses, Fred and Joe led the way 
along the caribou trail that was to get us 
to our final goal. Maude had been picketed 
outside the old stable with enough hay and 
grass to keep her contented for a day or 
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two. In that time we expected to pitch 
camp at the foot of Dunraven and learn our 
way around, before Fred made the jaunt 
back to North Branch for a look at the horse. 

Those four miles turned out to be the stiff- 
est part of the trip. Smothered under a 
cloud of stinging black flies, we had to pick 
our way over and around barricades of 
granite boulders and through swails of 
sphagnum moss, pulling ourselves up the 
steep forge of a brook, or pushing through 
tangles of fallen trees. If the two French- 
men had been doubtful about a woman 
getting up to the Shickshocks, that morning 
was enough to show them Amine was able 
to go anywhere we could. Although she 
carried no pack, she took the little .22 that 
Joe had carried for small game, and by the 
time we were ready for lunch Amine had 
knocked down a partridge for each of us. 

Black Lake was hidden away under the 
northeast shoulder of Dunraven, as fine a 
spot for a tent as was ever made. While 
Jack and I pitched the tent Amine busied 
herself around with Fred and Joe, broiling 
the birds. After the nourishment we started 
off for a sightseeing tour of the top of 
Dunraven, keeping an eye out for a neck 
stew for supper. 


WE ran on to fresh footprints just as 
we were starting up a sandy gully near 
the edge of timber line. Footprints in this 
country should, of course, mean caribou. 
These belonged to a bear! That first sur- 
prise was nothing like the shock we got when, 
coming out of a mass of stunted spruce to 
the open rock slide of the mountains, we 
saw Mr. Bear in person, making an easy 
march for fresh pastures. 

He was a good three hundred yards away 
as Jack squinted through the glass at him 
and then ‘dropped on one knee for a quick 
aim. It was the first time I’d seen Jack draw 
a bead, and the way his business-like rifle 
took effect on the stranger was a sight to 
see. Amine threw Jack one of her sweetest 
smiles and said it would be a long time 
before she would be trying long-range pot- 
luck at even a barn door. Even though 
Jack took all the honors, that bear was an 
adventure for all of us. Joe pulled out his 
skinning knife, and as we went on to higher 
altitudes we heard him talking with Fred 
there, working over the carcass like a couple 
of French chefs. 

We found the summit of Dunraven reach- 
ing about two miles in a north and south 
direction, about half a mile across. It had 


the flatness of a table, and we hadn't 
found so big a stretch of level country in 
that part of the peninsula. In all directions 
there were rugged peaks, the steep valleys 
in between choked up with a thick stand of 
timber. If caribou insist on having things 
quiet and lonely, it looked like an ideal 
stamping ground for them, but so far as 
we could see there wasn’t an animal of 
any kind alive in the whole place. 

On the way back we did notice some 
black spots on the side of the next moun- 
tain, and after straining the eyes we made 
them out to be caribou. But if they were, 
what had happened to all those “plenty” 
Fred had been raving about? 

When we got our tired bodies back to the 
camp fire, Fred was in such high spirits 
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listen. Make no move. By the head he 
see hes tent move; then feel somebody to 
lift the head, easy, easy. By cork,” said 
Fred, in triumph of ridicule, “that feller 
tell me wan bear stand outside! Bear hold- 
it up that feller’s head, he tell me, so he 
doan feel the bag to go-it out. ‘I pull mine 
bag quick,’ he tell me, ‘and then bear he 
go-it.. That feller wan liar man, yes?” 
While Jack was picking the “feathers” 
out of his bed Joe had an idea. “Your 
woman, she vairy capable,” he said to me 
in an earnest voice. The first woman to 
climb Dunraven since the days of the 
Micmacs was what he had on his mind. 
The next morning we divided into two 
parties when we got up to the flat summit of 
Dunraven. Fred went with Jack across the 
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The Shickshock Mountains had no terrors for Amine 


over his soothing bear steak that we forgot 
to spe@k of the vanished swarm of caribou. 
Fred kept us laughing all evening with his 
string of clever stories. When we had 
found good lounging seats after the meal, he 
came out with this one: 

“Winter time, wan trapper man come 
here in Shickshock for hunt pekan. You 
know? Fisher. He put hes tent in good 
place for sleep-it; then food sack he put 
under hes head, like this. Bimeby in night, 
he hear wan noise outside the tent. He 


Jack and the French guides, with Maude hitched up to her drag 





valley to McNab, the mountain where the 
black specks of caribou had n seen; 
Joe went with Amine and me to the farther 
end of the big peak of Dunraven. He 
promised us there would be something 
doing over the edge to the south. 

We had just about reached the end of the 
flat surface when a head was outlined 
against the sky in front of us. For a 
minute the horns were still while the 
caribou stood studying us. Joe stopped in 
his tracks and motioned us to wait. The 
wind was blowing a gale in the right direc- 
tion, so the animal's nose satisfied him that 
nothing dangerous was expected from our 
direction, and the head, dropped out of 
sight. 

Crouching down, we followed Joe 
around to the western side of the slope, ad- 
vancing slowly. Instead of meeting a lone 
caribou, we suddenly found ourselves face 
to face with a whole herd. They were 
scattered over a broad ledge on the south 
side of our mountain, eating a heavy meal 
of the moss that covered all the rocks, a 
foot or more thick. One by one they got the 
news that visitors were on hand, and raised 
their heads for an uncertain look at us. 

One fellow felt the responsibility to look 
out for the common safety. As he tossed his 
fine spread of horns uneasiness soon got the 
best of him; with a snort he called friends 
and relatives to follow him somewhere 
else. Ina jiffy they were all stringing 
off over the sky line—big ones and little 
ones, all holding their heads high and 
running with a stiff, gliding gait that lifted 
them easily over the jagged rocks. 

I had picked out my head, and before the 
leader topped the ridge my bullet dropped 
him. Joe was a queer fellow. He got so 
excited that he fairly tormented me to 
give him a shot at another one. Amine 
was shooting away with the camera, having 
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the time of her life. There were forty-two 
in the herd. 


That caribou of mine, when I saw him 


stretched out on the ground, was the 
noblest animal I’d ever seen. The brow 
tines broadened out over his forehead 


and gave a fine balance to the spread of his 
antlers above; the massive throat was 
covered with a thick mat of white hair. 
No wind would ever get through that 
muffler. While Joe went to work with 
his knife once more, Amine and I picked 
up a dozen pairs of horns lying around on 
the rocks, where they had been cast off 
by the caribou in the winter. 

Going back to camp, Joe made a 
heavy lug of it, getting over the steep 
places with that big head across his back. 
Late in the afternoon Fred came stag- 
gering into camp with a second spread of 
horns, collected by Jack with his long- 
range outfit. A herd of twenty had 
been located on the slope between Mc- 
Nab and Dunraven Mountains. 


HAT night we celebrated royally, ac- 
cording to some people’s low taste, 
with neck stew. We talked over plans and 
decided to keep our camp one more day 


and explore back past McNab. Fred 
was feeling uneasy about his French 
pony back at the cabin; so he would 
start out in the morning for the round 
trip to North Branch, taking Jack’s 
caribou head and the bear skin with 
him. There would be time for him to 


get back at Black Lake for the night and 
cael some of the duffle. 

It was the last of September, and the 
weather was the kind that makes a 
person thankful to be in the woods— 
even when they were infested with black 
flies. The cold nights laid them low, 
and while we were up on the wind- 
swept mountains there was never a fly 
to bother us. Joe claimed to have been 
caught in a snowstorm while he was 
traveling in the Shickshocks the middle 
of August. 

Caribou Mountain was cut off from 
McNab by a valley full of lakes. The 
place was a regular caribou day-nursery. We 
saw a peaceful group over behind some 
spruce bushes, and_ while | began stalking 
the youngsters Amine went on with Jack 
and Joe. Coming to the edge of the thicket, 
I saw that several females with small horns 
were mixed in with the calves, standing 
guard. Some of the little fellows were 
grazing while their brothers and _ sisters 
took a midday nap. They made fine sub- 
jects for photogr: aphs as they stood watch- 
ing me without signs of fear. 

The faint echo of a rifle shot from the 
valley sent me down to see what was hap- 
pening to the others. 

“We started up half a 
them,” Jack said, as I came 
excitement was breaking loose. 


hundred of 
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heads in the bunch, too. Joe, here, couldn’t 
see them getting away, and he begged so 
hard for a shot I gave him the gun. Look 
at it, though. Hasn’t he landed a beauty?” 
Joe was as tickled as a kid when we stood 
around the fine old grandfather taking his 
last rest on a spengy bed of moss. 

Joe dressed his animal and then took us 





Joe was tickled over this one 


to a high spot on Caribou Mountain, where 
we could look over to the north and see 
the wide blue patch of the Gulf of St. 
Lawrence. Almost down at our feet was 
Claude Lake, the beginning of a river of the 
same name that made a straight line to the 
north shore. In back from the town of 
Ste. Anne des Monts was the square- 
shaped bulk of Mount Albert, with the 
head of the Ste. Anne River down below us 
to the west. 


LENTY caribou on Mon’ Albear,”’ said 
Joe. “Oh, vairy good place for hunt.” 
‘Good enough hunting anywhere around 
here, isn’t it, Joe? If it was an easier walk, 
you'd find the sports coming up here by 
the hundred every year.”’ 

Joe looked doubtful. ‘No man like this 
mountains. Micmac Indian call him 
crazy-mad. Shickshock, it wan bad place. 
Too much hup and down.” 

I never saw anything to equal it for 





scenery on the whole Atlantic coast. As 
we stood there, looking out over the endless 
mass of flat-topped mountains, a rare sight 
spread out around us. The headwaters of 
half a dozen rivers cut through deep notches 
hemming in the mountains, and we could 
count ten jewels of lakes. Amine was in 
favor of camping a week at Black Lake, 
and Jack would have taken her up with 
glee, only there was the horse waiting for 
us, and the Gaspesia, with its mahogany- 
finished cabin, was to call at such and 
such a day at Mont Louis on the re- 
turn trip to Quebec. If we missed the 
boat, nobody could say how we were 
going to get out of the country. 


WE struck out for camp over the 
winding caribou trail leading back 
to Dunraven. Poor Joe began to puff 
under the load of his caribou, but he had 
no complaints. He said that he had 
carried packs that weighed ‘‘mebbe two 
honderd pound” when he had guided 
some geologists up here in the Shick- 
shocks. Cheerful is no name for a 
French-Canadian in the woods. Joe and 
Fred talked a steady stream when they 
were together, even though both of them 
were staggering under loads that would 
break an ordinary man’s back. 

Fred was waiting for us, with the 
supper started, when we got to Black 
Lake. He advised us to break camp and 
sleep that night at North Branch, to 
make sure of reaching Mont Louis Lake 
next day. So he and Joe took what 
they could manage besides the two 
caribou heads, and there was still a 
fair-size load for someone else. I 
happened to be the unlucky party. 

But in the end, Maude had the worst 
of it. Her drag was ballasted with more 
than a hundred pounds of caribou and 
bear skin, with the three heads lashed 
on top. After a last breakfast in that 
magic country of the Shickshocks, Maude 
was hitched up and we took the home trail. 

Jack had let us in on what appears tobe 
one of the finest game preserves left to 
nature on the whole continent. As we 
walked along the trail, in the direction of the 
sea, we had the sweet feeling of owning all 
those mountains and all those virgin forests 
by right of discovery. 

The outlook just then was pleasant. 
But as Joe had intimated in his broken 
English, the Gaspé country is stern and for- 
bidding. Soon winter would come, and with 
it day upon day of bitter, bleak cold. Few 
creatures other than the sturdy caribou 
would be able to roam those crazy mad 
mountains in comfort. 

We were taking out three caribou and a 
bear, but we always would have with us the 
memory of those two hundred-odd caribou, 
and the unseen numbers of moose that 
had kept us company during five days of 
camping in the Gaspé wilderness. 
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This month’s story has to do with the capture of a fine salt-water 


F one were to hold a vote among fol- 
lowers of salt-water angling concerning 
the two gamest and most desirable 
species of sea fish, undoubtedly the 
majority of ballots would go to the channel 
and striped basses. Because of its wider 
distribution and excellent food qualities, the 
latter fish would perhaps take first place. 

But those who have caught both species 
on proper tackle and in sufficient numbers 
to form an unbiased opinion usually declare 
their preference for the channel bass. 
He is a game fish of high order, differing 
in several respects from other species of 
somewhat similar habits. The channel 
bass is endowed by nature with those 
attributes which go to make a fighting 
fish. In conformation he is long and racy, 
but still has sufficient bulk to be powerful 
and strong. He has the fighting spark 
too, and none can say he is not courageous 
to the very last. 

A freshly caught channel bass is a thing 
of beauty. In mature specimens the ground 
color is a grayish silver, washed with a 
coppery or reddish hue. Each scale has a 
center of dark points forming rather vague 
and irregular, undulating brow nish stripes 
and slightly quartering along the rows of 
scales. 

As a mark of aristocracy, the true 
channel bass carries its own coat of arms. 
This is a distinguishing spot about the size 
of the fish’s eye, located at the base of the 
tail and jet black in color. Sometimes this 
spot is duplicated on the other side and in 
the same position, but not always. Oc- 
casionally it happens that there is confusion 
in identifying the channel bass and the 
various species of drums. Aside from the 
obvious differences in contour and general 
physical proportions between the real 
channel bass and the red and black drum, 
this spot at the base of the tail is an ever 
present trade-mark. If the fish has the 
spot, it is a true channel bass. 

Anglers have fallen into the habit of call- 
ing the channel bass a red drum. While 
this fine game fish belongs to the drum 
family, it is far removed in many ways 
from the fish known properly as the red 
drum, which are the very antithesis of 
the channel bass. Red drums are bulky, 
clumsily formed, sluggish creatures, and 
while it is true that they are often taken 
in channel-bass waters, one is not long left 
in doubt as to the species of fish he has 
hooked. 


ONE of the great attractions in channel- 
bass fishing is the fact that the fish may 
be taken by surf-casting methods. It is 
true, perhaps, that the majority of channel 
ass are taken by fishing the tides from 
boats, with fairly heavy salt-water tackle. 
Those who make a practice of channel- 
bass fishing, however, will tell you that the 
greatest sport is to be derived from surf 
fishing. 

The proper tackle is a medium-weight 
surf rod, the same as is used for striped 
bass. This rod has the regulation long 
spring butt, and the tip should possess 
enough action to do most of the work of 


warrior, the channel bass 

casting and yet be strong enough to with- 
stand the powerful surges and long rushes 
of the hooked quarry. The reel may be 
either 2/0 or 3/0 in size. The former is 
preferred. Usually 200 yards of 12- or 
15-thread line are all that is required. With 
the 3/0 reel, however, one is enabled to use 
300 yards of 12-thread line, a safer length. 





Mr. Wessel’s prize-winning channel 
bass, which weighed 59 pounds 
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Channel bass may be taken on a variety 
of natural baits. Most of the fish entered 
in the FIELD AND STREAM Big Fish Contest 
have been taken either on a section of 
menhaden or bunker. This bait is care- 
fully fastened to a hand-forged O’Shaugh- 
nessy hook of the highest quality. The 
proper size is 7/0 or 8/0. A short, twisted 
gut leader and pyramid sinker weighing 
about four ounces complete the outfit. 

The strike of the channel bass is in direct 
contrast to what might be expected from 
such a vigorous fighter. The pick-up 
of the bait is what one might almost term 
dainty. Standing on the beach with the 
butt of the rod in a leather holder, the 
angler feels a gentle pluck telegraphed 
along his taut line. The bait is picked up 
very cautiously and moved a few inches. 
The knowing fisherman is immediately 
on the alert, highly expectant of what is to 
follow. Shortly the line moves out, slowly 
and easily. Further plucks are felt. This 


is not the time to strike. To do so would 
invariably cause the loss of the prize. 
At this point the fish often takes a short 
time to consider the bait. Having made up 
its mind, the bass usually takes the bait 
firmly in its mouth and starts to swim 
away. That is the time to strike, and to 
strike hard. 

The first rush of a channel bass is usually 
a magnificent demonstration. The fish, 
feeling the sting of the hook, heads out to 
sea at a_ surprising rate. Oftentimes 
almost all the line is stripped off the reel 
before this mighty run can be stopped. 
After that, it is merely a question of 
patience. The fish will alternately rush 
and sulk, giving the angler his full measure 
of sport before the last chapter is written. 

Channel bass are quite well distributed 
from the brackish rivers along the Gulf 
of Mexico, throughout Florida and along 
the Atlantic coast as far north as midway 
of the Jersey coast. One of the favorite 
grounds for channel bass lies along the 
coast of Virginia. Chincoteague, the scene 
of capture of the fine fish in the following 
story, is today second to none as a haunt 
of the bronze warrior. Mr. Edgar Wessel, 
who caught the fine channel bass which 
took third prize in the 1926 FiELD AND 
STREAM Big Fish Contest, tells us some 
interesting things about Chincoteague. 

Mr. Wessel’s fish weighed 59 pounds and 
had a length of 51% inches, with a girth 
of 32 inches. The fish was taken on July 
19, 1926. The rod used was an Abbey and 
Imbrie, and the reel a Frost, Ocean King. 
Mr. Wessel used an Ashaway line, and the 
bait was a menhaden. 


A REAL THRILLER—THE 
CHANNEL BASS 


By Edgar Wessel 


HINCOTEAGUE is a fishermen’s para- 

dise, not in a hackneyed sense but in 
reality. It is an extremely picturesque, 
out-of-the-way nook where those who 
love the ocean and unusual things may find 
a full measure of enjoyment. 

This section of the Virginia coast has 
been particularly famous for its channel- 
bass fishing during a number of years past. 
It is becoming increasingly popular as 
more anglers come to know the channel 
bass and his game qualities. Here one 
finds many attractions. It is the home of 
the Seatag oyster, a particularly delicious 
variety. Much delicate crab meat is 
gathered here for commercial purposes. 

Chincoteague itself is a quaint little 
island on Virginia’s northeastern coast. 
It is truly a snug harbor, with a beautiful 
bay on the western shore, which is the 
natural haunt of the large and gamy 
channel bass. To the south the rugged 
Atlantic stretches its miles of blue and often 
rough waters. Much of the island is wooded 
and uncultivated. There are herds of wild 
horses roaming about the interior, and each 
fall there is much sport and excitement as 
these animals are rounded up, corralled and 
brought to the village to be sold at auction. 

In the cool of the (Continued on page 86) 
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“More Game”  Pulletin of the oA merican 


The Annual Gathering of 
Game Men 


National Conference Solves Problems 
of Wild Life Preservation 


OURTEEN years ago the American 
Game Protective Association inaugu- 
rated the custom of holding an annual 
conference of its members, to which 
are invited all persons concerned in the prob- 
lems connected with the saving of the wild 
life of the American continent. This con- 
ference has become an international institu- 
tion in the development of an American 
system of wild life protection and restora- 
tion. All sportsmen and game adminis- 
trators look to these meetings for their 
guidance and encouragement in the work. 

The Fourteenth 
National Game Con- 
ference will be held 
at the Pennsylvania 
Hotel, New York 
City, Monday and 
Tuesday, December 5 
and 6. It is open to 
all persons interested. 
It has its own organi- 
zation and governs its 
own proceedings. 
Free and full discus- 
sion of all subjects un- 
der consideration is 
invited. The officers 
of the Conference in- 
clude Judge Lee 
Miles, head of the Ar- 
kansas State Game 
and Fish Commis- 
sion, Chairman; 
George Pratt, presi- 
dent of the American 
Forestry Association, 
Ist Vice Chairman; 
other Vice Chairmen 
are Alva Clapp, for- 
merly State Game 
Warden of Kansas; 
W. W. Cory, Deputy 
Minister of the In- 
terior of Canada, and William L. Finley, 
naturalist and lecturer, of Jennings Lodge, 
Oregon. 

At each session the questions that are up- 
permost in the minds of sportsmen and 
game conservationists are given prominence. 
A limited number of addresses and papers 
are provided for, and opportunity is given 
for the fullest exchange of information and 
opinion. Some of the important subjects 
to be considered at the coming Conference 
are the following: 


Landowners and Sportsmen 


Co-operation between landowners and all 
others interested in game is essential to its 
welfare. That a comprehensive plan for a 
harmonious working agreement might be 
devised, a committee was created at the 
last Conference, of which Wm. B. Mershon 
of Saginaw, Michigan, is chairman and which 
includes in its membership representatives 
of the agricultural interests as well as 
sportsmen and experienced game adminis- 
trators. 

The report of this committee is expected 
to cover such phases of the problem as ad- 
justment of difficulties with farmers re- 
garding the planting of pheasants, partridge 
and other game on agricultural lands, pro- 
tection of farmers against vandal hunters, 
conditions on which sportsmen may expect 
hunting privileges on private lands, and co- 
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operation by the sportsmen with farmers 
in the care of game species on their lands. 


Species Destructive to Game 


This subject is being studied continuously 
by a standing committee of the Conference, 
of which Dr. A. K. Fisher of the U. S 
Bureau of Biological Survey is chairman 
and his associates are scientists, practical 
gamekeepers and game officials. A _prog- 
ress report was made at the last Conter- 
ence, which will be supplemented at the 
next one by a more complete and detailed 
explanation of the line of demarkation be- 





Veal-time at the Pisgah Forest fawn nursery 


tween useful species and “vermin.” It isa 
complicated question and one on which 
much difference of opinion exists. A com- 
prehensive report will be of incalculable 
value as a guide in campaigns to control the 
depredations of certain species on quail, 
grouse and other game. 


Pending Federal Legislation 


A number of measures have been pending 
in Congress for several sessions, to the sup- 
port of which the Conference has been com- 
mitted, including the Migratory Bird Refuge 
Bill, the McNary-Woodruff Forestry Bill 
and other measures. The coming Confer- 
ence will be held on the eve of the opening 
of a new Congress, when these or similar 
measures will be re-introduced and pressed 
for passage. It will be an important part of 
the work of this Conference to determine 
how the various elements in the forces of 
conservation may best harmonize any dif- 
ferences they may have and unite in support 
of a legislative program with a solid front. 


Restoration of Game in Flood Areas 


A live subject at this time is the problem 
of restoration of wild life in the great areas 
of the Mississippi valley where some species 
suffered serious loss during the floods of the 
past summer. In this connection, wild-life 
interests are ticd up with the question of 


flood control in the future. In the solution 
of this tremendous problem the preserva- 
tion of useful wild animal life must be consid- 
ered. 


Grouse Investigation 


Three years ago the Conference created a 
committee to prosecute research work to 
try to determine the causes of periodic dis- 
appearance of ruffed grouse throughout the 
entire range of this game bird. Reports of 
progress of this research, made at previous 
Conferences, have disclosed the fact that 
certain diseases have had a direct bearing 
on these fluctuations. Further reports will 
be made at the coming Conference covering 
discoveries made during the past year. Dr. 
Arthur A. Allen of Cornell University and 
Dr. Alfred O. Gross of Bowdoin College 
have been in charge 
of the research work, 
respectively, for the 
Conference commit- 
tee and the New Eng- 
land committee, 
working in co-opera- 
tion on the same prob- 
lem. 


Administrative 
Problems 


The problems of 
game administrators 
invariably occupy a 
prominent place on 
the Conference pro- 
grams. At the com- 
ing Conference one of 
the subjects which 
will be considered 
will be that of the 
best method of sys- 
tematizing state 
game protective and 
law enf orcement 
work to secure the 
greatest _ efficiency. 
Every game commis- 
sioner is vitally in- 
terested in this sub- 
ject, and it also con- 
cerns every sportsman in a personal way. 

Numerous other subjects. will be brought 
up under this heading which cannot be an- 
ticipated in advance. A symposium for 
such discussions will be provided. 


Lands Dedicated to Recreation 


A number of states, including Illinois, 
Michigan, Wisconsin, Missouri, New York, 
Pennsylvania, Florida and others, have en- 
tered upon ambitious programs to segregate 
large areas.of lands and water for recrea- 
tional use. In some these programs are 
financed from bond issues; in others, by 
other means. The development of this 
great movement will be reported on. 


Refuges and Nurseries 


Sanctuary is a settled policy in game 
preservation and nearly every part of the 
country is now provided with state refuges. 
The management of game refuges and fish 
sanctuaries, however, presents many un- 
settled questions, which will be fruitful 
topics for the Conference. 


Government Departments 


The Federal departments of the govern- 
ment of the United States and Canada will 
be represented at the Conference by officials 
concerned with the administration of game. 
Their reports will indicate the advance- 
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Game “Protective A: ssociation 


ment being made in both countries and the 
harmonious co-operation existing, particu- 
larly in connection with the care of migratory 
birds. 


Game Propagation 


The annual meeting of the American 
Gamekeepers’ Society will be held in connec- 
tion with the Conference, one session being 
devoted to papers, reports and discussions 
on the progress made recently in breeding 
and preserving of pheasants, quail, Hun- 
garian partridge, wild turkey, waterfowl and 
other game. Men who have made the most 
marked success will be invited to give the 
Conference the benefit of their informa- 
tion. Gamekeepers and game breeders in 
state service, keepers on private estates, 
private and commercial breeders all partici- 
pate in this part of the program, to the great 
advantage of the game-breeding industry. 


Concrete Results Sought 


It is the aim of the National Game Con- 
ference to do more than stimulate interest 
in the general subject of game conservation, 
or to rouse the American people to a sense 
of responsibility in the perpetuation of a 
great natural asset. 

It is the aim of the Conference to reach 
definite conclusions as to the best and most 
constructive methods of accomplishing the 
thing that everybody agrees is urgently 
necessary. It is a serious gathering of 
earnest men searching for the right way to 
make practical application of the principles 
of game restoration and perpetuation, which 
are now quite generally understood and 
accepted. ; 

Great progress has been made during the 
years the Conference has been in existence 
and has been studying these problems. 
Much more progress will result in the imme- 
diate future. 


Some Conference Features 


Public men of national prominence will 
participate in the Conference. The annual 
dinner with which it will close will witness 
the showing of the best wild-life moving 
pictures of the year. An exhibit of litera- 
ture, forms, publicity material, posters and 
publications employed by state departments 
and sportsmen’s clubs will be a new feature, 
An evening smoker for social intercourse, 
informal exchange of information, and for 
relaxation will close the first day’s session. 

The annual meeting of the American 
Game Protective Association for election of 
directors will be held during the second day 
of the Conference. 


A FAWN NURSERY 


HE National Forest officers in charge 

of the Pisgah Game Preserve near Ashe- 
ville, North Carolina, have started a unique 
nursery. Some twelve or thirteen mother- 
less fawns were raised there by dint of 
boundless patience on the part of the 
wardens and with the aid of a large quantity 
of cow’s milk. 

Early this season the foresters noticed a 
number of fawns which seemed to be aban- 
doned by their mothers. These they caught 
and took to the warden station, where a 
small pen was constructed to confine them. 
Within a short time it became necessary to 
enlarge their quarters, as more and more 
fawns were found on the preserve. The 


theory of the wardens is that each of the 
fawns was the abandoned one of twins, the 
presumption being that some does are re- 
luctant to care for twins. 

There are 3,500 deer on the Pisgah Pre- 
serve, and hence the number of orphans dur- 
ing 1927 was considerable. Several fawns 
were picked up in the chicken yards and in 
the enclosures of the mountaineers on whose 
premises they had wandered from the 
forest. It is illegal in North Carolina, as in 
most states, to retain possession of wild 
game, birds or animals of any description, 
and hence these captured fawns were taken 
into custody by forest rangers. The num- 
ber cared for by them was nearly a score. 

In the fall, when the young deer have 
nearly reached their full growth and when 
they are able to care for themselves, the 
entire group was packed in crates and 
shipped to a national forest in Arkansas. 
At the same time, other deer from the 
Pisgah National Forest will be moved to the 
North Carolina State Game Preserve, 
newly established on the slopes of Mount 
Mitchell, a short distance from the Pisgah 
Preserve. 


THE ALKALI MENACE 


NE may, at times of greatest mortality, 

walk for a day on dead ducks in the 
Beaver River marshes of Utah, said Com- 
missioner David H. Madsen of that state, in 
addressing the convention of the Western 
Association of Game Commissioners in 
Seattle in September. This appalling loss 
of waterfowl is believed to be caused by 
alkali in solution in shallow water areas and 
can only be prevented by raising the level 
of the water by means of dams, which has 
actually been done by the state of Utah on 
a considerable area. 

The commissioners from the entire West 
and many others heard Commissioner Mad- 
sen’s impressive presentation of this critical 
situation, when he called their attention to 
the fact that this unfortunate condition had 
caused the loss of 25 million wild ducks in 
recent years and was seriously threatening 
the existing supply of birds. 

he association voted unanimously to 
back Commissioner Madsen as their repre- 
sentative in any efforts he might consider 
necessary to secure Federal aid to remove 
this menace to the supply of waterfowl of the 
West, including not only ducks and geese 
but also millions of shore birds as well as 
non-game birds of many species which are 


being destroyed by the poisonous waters. 
In the last Congress there were several 
measures that promised relief to this situa- 
tion, including a direct appropriation for the 
improvement of the Bear River Marshes, 
and the Migratory Bird Refuge Bill, by 
the terms of which a fund would be col- 
lected from Federal hunting licenses for 
use of the United States Government in 
creating wild-fowl refuges and for dealing 
with conditions of this character. It is 
expected that efforts to secure the needed 
legislation will be renewed with increased 
vigor in the coming session of Congress. 


SURVEY SEEKS CO-OPERATION 


N addition to the observers within the 

service itself, effort was being made this 
fall to enlist the co-operation of wild-fowl 
hunting clubs throughout the United States 
and Canada in reporting to the Biological 
Survey of the United States Department of 
Agriculture their bags of wild ducks and 
other migratory game birds taken during 
the 1927-28 open season. This informa- 
tion is desired as a basis, in part, for deter- 
mining whether migratory game birds gen- 
erally are increasing or decreasing, and will 
be of value in formulating regulations for 
their protection. 

Paul G. Redington, chiet of the Biological 
Survey, states that ‘‘this co-operation from 
the sportsmen and sportsmen’s clubs of this 
country and Canada is of great benefit not 
only to the birds, but to the sport as well.” 

Instructions and forms were furnished by 
the Biological Survey to clubs and individu- 
als interested. 


OPTIMISM AND WORK 


PRESIDENT John B. Burnham of the 
American Game Protective Association, 
in a recent address before the Adirondack 
Civic Association, condensed the modern 
progressive conception of game conservation 
into two words, “‘optimism’’ and ‘‘work.”’ 

Mr. Burnham insisted that pessimism and 
gloom contributed nothing to the building 
up and preservation of the game supply. 
Persistent doleful predictions of this class 
of people tend toward the conclusion that 
everything in the way of game has gone to 
the devil and that it is useless to try and do 
anything about it. Experience over many 
years in constructive methods of game 
preservation has proved conclusively that 

(Continued on page 91) 
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SUBSCRIPTION COMBINATIONS 


American Game Protective Association, 
2273 Woolworth Building, New York City, N. Y. 

Herewith find my remittance of $3.00 for membership in the Associa- 
tion including subscription to “AMERICAN GAME” and “FIELD AND 


Membership in Am. Game Prot. Assn. 
Subscription to AMERICAN GAME 


If you are already a subscriber to “Field and Stream” and wish to 
renew for one year from the expiration of your subscription please men- 


Add 50 cents for Canadian postage; $1.00 for foreign postage. 
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THE RICHMOND 
SIGHT 


Paul A. Curtis 


ANY splendid things emerge from 
obscure sources. It is not always 
the great specialists, working in 
extensive laboratories, who pro- 

duce the best results. 

While in Alberta this season, I ran across 
what I believe to be the finest open sight 
which I have ever seen. 

Tucked away in the little mountain 
town of Luscar at the end of the steel, John 
Richmond, who, by the way, was responsible 
for arranging the best trip into the hills 
I have ever taken, working with a file and a 
bit of tooled steel, produced it. 

A friend of his had one attached to a 
fine Krieghof Mauser which he had secured 
from Germany at the cost of considerable 
time and expense. It was not, however, 
the rifle, excellent though it was, that 
caught my eye, but the splendid and entirely 
new type of sight upon it. 

his is a thing that is rather difficult 
to describe and is best illustrated by the 
drawing below which speaks for itself. 

Personally, I have never favored the 
open sight for anything but aerial target 
shooting with the rifle. I find that for any 
kind of running shot in the open or in 
cover, next to the telescope, I| infinitely 
prefer the peep sight with a medium size 
aperture. ng it is my humble opinion 
that any man, be he who he may, who, after 
giving the peep a fair trial, prefers the open 
sight, is prejudiced. For I have never known 
a man, either on the target or on game, who, 
when he had learned to use the peep and 
overcome his prejudice, did not shoot 
better with it than he ever did before. 

The open sight, however, has a great 
many staunch adherents and to these my 
best advice is, try John Richmond's sight. 


HAVE used the British barley corn front 

sight with the V-notch combination; I have 
used the ivory and the gold and the black 
bead in the U-notch; I have used the ivory 
bead against a white triangle on a flat bar, 
and I have used the flat bar without any 
mark on it and the ivory bead in front, 
but I have yet to see any open sight which 
affords the fine definition against any target 
that this sight does, and such a splendid 
view of the game. With the best of them, 
I find that in an uncertain light or even in 
glaring sunlight, one’s aim is affected. 

I have a Springfield with which I have, 
not once but several times, made _ better 
than one-inch five-shot groups at a hundred 
yards prone without a sling. I have never 
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This Department is open for the discussion 
of anything pertaining to shotguns, rifles 
and ammunition. e are endeavoring to 
make it a sportsman’s exchange for gun 
information—both the good qualities and 
the defects of modern firearms and ammu- 
nition. Questions will be answered only 
when accompanied by a stamped addressed 
envelope. 











been able to do much better than two-inch 
groups with any form of open sight under 
ideal conditions, and my eyes are supposed 
to be unusually good. 

John Richmond's sight has more than 
one virtue. It gives a splendid, clear 
definition because of which one is not 
inclined to shoot low in a glaring light and 
high at dusk or in a weak light, as one does 
with the ordinary open sight or away from 
the sun. It always, under any condition 


Side view showing the strong support, 
a very sturdy construction 








wherein I tried it, gave the same picture. 
It is, furthermore, because of its increased 
illumination, a clearer open sight; it gives, 

furthermore, a better view of the game 
aimed at than any open sight I have ever 














Looking through the rear sight along 
the barrel to the front sight 


seen, and it is, lastly, the strongest open 
sight I have ever seen because of the flanges 
on the sides which make it almost im- 
possible to break it. 

Other than a few trial shots, when we 
returned to camp from the hills, I have 
not used it, but I have never seen its equal. 

At present, they can only be secured by a 
few of Mr. Richmond's friends for whom 
he has painstakingly made them by hand. 
He has, however, patented the sight and 
I hope that one of our manufacturers will 
undertake to produce it for him in the 
near future so that all, who favor sights 
of this variety, may secure it. 

Speaking of sights, I would like again to 
make brief mention of the Griffin and 
Howe ‘scope mount, on which I prepared 
an article before leaving to hunt in the 
Brazeau Valley of northwestern Alberta, 
with Mrs. Curtis, during September. This 





article appeared in the October issue, and 
since that time we have, of course, given 
the new mount a most drastic test under 
the severest conditions. 

The rifle was carried on a pack train 
trip almost constantly in a saddle-boot 
for a month, which meant that the ’scope 
and mount were detached from the rifle 
and replaced sometimes as much as three 
or four times a day, and it never showed 
the slightest sign of getting out of adjust- 
ment and it was infinitely faster to remove 
and replace upon the rifle than any mount 
that I had previously seen. 

Using the special 7 M/M_ Springfield 
with the 175-grain boat tail cartridge, Mrs. 
Curtis was fortunate in bringing down a 
splendid 16-inch sheep with a 361!4-inch 
curl at 450 yards. Her guide and I both 
paced the distance as 550 paces, stretching 
them as long as our legs would allow in a 
flat basin. The sheep was marked about 
6:30 at night and the shadows were getting 
long in the valleys when the stalk began. 


HE killed the ram at about 7:00 at night, 

and although it is still light enough to 
shoot until almost 9 o'clock in that part 
of Alberta in early September, the light 
was far from good. The first shot struck 
at the sheep’s feet; the second took him 
just back of the fore-shoulder and passed 
completely through the body. The ram 
staggered about 25 yards and lay down, 
where the third shot took him in the stern, 
putting him out of his misery before they 
walked to him. 

Four days later, going home from an un- 

successful mule deer hunt at timber line, she 
killed a large black bear at 225 yards 
range, making three shots and three hits. 
I particularly examined the effect of the 
bullets because I believed that she was 
using the first lot of the new Western 
Boat-tail 175-grain 7 M/M short exposed- 
point ammunition fired on game, One 
bullet going in through the stern, came out 
under the right fore-shoulder, making an 
exit hole about four inches in diameter; 
the second shot taking him in the side 
back of the shoulder, went completely 
through to the other side and stopped 
under the skin; the third shot, striking 
him in the saddle, as he was trying to 
climb a hill, came out under his chest. 
The bear was, to all purposes, killed at the 
first shot. But at 225 yards range, Mrs. 
Curtis didn’t know that. 

Later, on the Pembina River, she secured 
a splendid 5014-inch moose with twenty- 
eight points, after a long stalk. The beast 
was struck twice, rather too high, but only 
ran about 50 yards and was dead by the 
time she walked to him. In this instance, 
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Mount Birds 
and Animals 


Be your own Taxidermist. Learn this beautiful 
ART by mail. Our school, with more than 20 years 
experience, and more than 100,000 enthusiastic grad- 
uates can, POSITIVELY teach you Taxidermy quick- 
ly with complete success in your own home. 

If you are a hunter, trapper, angler, or nature or 
out-door lover, you MUST know Taxidermy, or lose 
HALF the pleasure and ALL the profit of your 
hobby. ALL real sportsmen NOW KNOW Taxi- 
dermy, and mount their magnificent _and_ valuable 
trophies. Our lessons also teach FIELD TAXI- 
DERMY~—how to care for your fine specimens in 
the field when you first take them. 


Wonderful—Fascinating 


You will be delighted with Taxidermy. You 
can learn easily and quickly. You will be amaz- 
ed at the NEW INTEREST IT ADDS TO 
YOUR HUNTING AND FISHING. All lead- 
ing sportsmen, all sportsmen’s magazines and 
authorities AGREE that to hunt and fish, with- 
out a knowledge of Taxidermy, is a shocking 
loss in both pleasure and profit. Get our NEW 
SPLENDID FREE BOOK TODAY AND IN- 
VESTIGATE TAXIDERMY NOW. 


Big Profits! 


Mount specimens for your friends and - 
others. rge prices are paid for this 
work, and you can QUICKLY develop 
a very profitable business, make re- 
markable profits and enjoy the distinc- 
tion of being a TAXIDERMY ARTIST, 
into Taxidermy as a business if 
you desire, and become financially in- 
dependent, as hundreds of our students 
do. Our FREE BOOK tells all about 
making money from Taxidermy. 


Success Assu 


Our experts can POS- 
teach you 
successfully. You will 

charmed from the 
very first lesson. You 
learn to mount all 
kinds of Birds, Ani- 
mais, Game-Heads, 
Fishes, etc. Iso 
fearn to tan skins 
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Wart-hog. Killed by Theo. 
Roosevelt in Africa. Now in the 
National museum. 


robe 

this will mean to you. 
Think of the fascina- 
a tion of mounting your 
own trophies, of decorating your home with nature’s finest 
art, and of making big money while enjoying the work 
tremendously. You have perhaps dreamed of preserving 
your fine trophies, just like you first saw them in the field 
and woods. Here is your wonderful opportunity. Men, 


boys and women, all learn Taxidermy s 
end for 


easily under our easy, scientific methods, 


FREE Book! 


Send Letter or Coupon for this beautiful 32 page book, 
which tells you ALL about learning Taxidermy, and con- 
tains scores of delightful pictures ont other matter of great 
interest. Are you interested? 10 you want to know Taxi- 

ermy? ou want a side-line that will make you BIG 
PROFITS? Then send NOW—TODAY, FOR THIS FREE 
BOOK since it costs you nothing, and places you UNDER 


NO OBLIGATIONS. This book will delight you. 

: ‘Free Book Coupon -- 
24 

& 


NorthwesternSchoolof Taxidermy 
1939 Elwood Bldg., Omaha, Nebr. 
Without obligation on my part send me 
a copy of your FREE TAXIDERMY 
BOOK, and full particulars about your 
course of lessons on taxidermy. 
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the bullet did not come out, but went 
through on the right side, cutting off some 
of the ribs and stopping under the hide 
back of the left shoulder. 

From the description of the shooting given 
me and from my observation of the shooting 
on the moose at which time I was present, 
I am not of the opinion that the 7 M/M 
lays down its game anything like as quickly 
as the .30-06, nor should one expect it to; 
but for the man who requires a rifle lighter 
then the Springfield can be comfortably 
made, I am quite satisfied now that in the 
hands of a really accurate marksman, it is 
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E wanted to know, said this party in 

a sneering tone, whether the gun I 
described as having a fine piece of walnut 
in the stock and nicely engraved, would get 
more meat than his plain, cheaper gun 
which didn't have any more engraving on 
it than the new-laid ostrich egg. 

After duly pondering the subject I am 
frank to say that I don’t know. It has been 
some time since I surveyed a gun from the 
standpoint of how much meat it would get. 

As long as I can talk the butcher out of a 
pound or two of round steak or a yard of that 
succulent fowl, the wieniewurst, I don’t 
expect to be particularly interested in a gun 
from the butcher-shop standpoint. 

I thought the idea that the sole purpose of 
a gun was to provide meat for its owner, 
went out about the time of the Spanish 
War. If it didn’t, it should have. 

It is a fact that in the last analysis a gun 
is something from which a bullet or charge 
of shot may be hurled at high speed and 
that this gun may be used either for shoot- 
ing at artificial targets or for killing some- 
thing. 

I have been laboring under the delusion, 
however, that the reason for the average half- 
way decent, half-way intelligent man own- 
ing a gun was the same as that which impells 
him to own a set of golf clubs, tennis racket, 
bowling ball, radio or a box of poker chips. 

The fellow who obtains a gun in these 
days, for the sole purpose of getting meat 
and who bases his opinion of the gun on the 
relative quantity it may provide, ought to 
get him a nice job down in the stock-yards 
where they kill meat on a much larger scale. 

I am aware of the fact that here and 
there, away back from in front, there are 
parties who still labor under the impression 
that they are entitled to live on the state’s 
game and fish and that the game warden is 
the natural enemy of mankind all the same as 
Satan. 

The ordinary citizen, however, who does 
not believe that habitual chawing of tobacco 
and failure to wash his neck, along with in- 
ability to spell “cat’’ without using a “k” 
and general murdering of the President’s 
English, are cardinal virtues, owns a gun for 
one ef two reasons, and usually both. 

The first is that he loves a gun, for some 
| utterly unknown and illogical reason, and 
| 








all the gun that is necessary for any con- 
dition with which we have to contend in 
North America. 

It is noticeably lacking in the tremendous 
shocking power of the 180 Springfield load 
which frequently smashes its victim down 
in a paralyzed condition. The 7 M/M 
victims appeared to be very sick when 
properly hit but went down slowly after 
crawling off aways. I did not expect it to 
show anything like the same efficiency de- 
spite all Colonel Whelen and others have 
said for it. It is a good load for heavy 
game but only for a good shot. 


HANDSOME IS AS HANDSOME DOES 


A fine gun may be as artistic as a painting 
By Capt. Edward C. Crossman 





A fine American gun 


wouldn’t be happy without one around to 
paw over even though there was no more 
game to shoot than the rare and wild 
Greater Auk, which in turn is less plentiful 
than cotton-tails on a colored person’s 
farm. 

The other reason is that the gun affords 
him an excuse to get out and roam hither 
and yon o’er the lea, wearing old and tough 
clothes, and associating with older and 
tougher parties, not one of whom meets 
with the approval of his wife any more than 
he meets with the approval of theirs. This 
poor afflicted party is not out with the idea 
of emulating the late lamented buffalo hide 
hunters or the market shooters of Chesa- 
peake Bay. In fact I have seen him and his 
tribe in conclave where they sat up until 
two G. M. playing a game of silly cards and 
then overslept the next morning while 
pounds and pounds of meat went hissing 
past on the strong pinions of the feathered 
meat-carriers of that region. 

It is just as well to stop being awed or 
buffaloed by the half-baked opinions of those 
blowsy parties who think that a gun isn’t a 
real gun unless it has a barrel full of knocks 
and nicks, with the rear sight cockeyed and 
the stock giving the general impression of 
having been used in a sidewalk in a lumber- 
jack’s town. 

Some of this alleged opinion is due to 
ignorance, some of it is due to four-flush 
pose and the desire to be thought hard- 
boiled, some of it due to the cold fact that 
the gun means merely a meat-getting in- 
strument in the same class with a stick of 
dynamite for the fish-pool, and some of it is 
due to plain, low-down envy. 


HE fact is that a gun, either shotgun or 

rifle, is a beautifully made weapon of the 
highest precision, a scientific instrument, 
and that it is intended for sport like the golf 
club or tennis racket. The fact that guns 
may be plain finish and may be mistreated, 
proves nothing more than that guns may 
be plain in finish and may be mistreated. It 
doesn’t take any brains to mistreat a gun, it 
doesn’t require any expert or connoisseur 
to walk into the hardware store and buy the 
cheapest thing they’ve got in stock. But, 
according to some of these buddies both of 
these processes have in them the highest 
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virtue, they prove that one is a real hunter, 
by Heck. More often they prove that this 
bird doesn’t know any better, or is tem- 
porarily embarrassed, which is something 
that can happen to any of us, but doesn’t 
1equire bragging about. 

Admitting, then, that the gun is purely 
and simply an accessory to sport, then we 
can have it engraved or not engraved just 
as we damn please without proving a thing 
except that we can appreciate a fine gun, and 
happen to be lucky enough at that time to 
be able to afford it. And all the blaw from 
four-flushers and would-be rough-necks 
doesn’t prove one thing against the fine 
and beautiful gun or one thing in favor of 
the article that has been used as a temporary 
repair for the Ford rear axle or a pry for the 
corner of the corn-crib. 

I have noticed in a long and observing 
carreer on the range and in the field, and 
for some years in the backwoods that the 
party with the beautiful and sneer-able gun is 
quite apt to be able to beat the pants off 
the rough-and-ready brother with the cock- 
eyed “thutty-thutty,” which is very de- 
plorable as breaking up one of our best and 
oldest hunting fables. 

However, I will put in with the ‘‘practical”’ 
and dirty-necked clan that engraving doesn’t 
prove anything so far as the actual virtue of 
the gun is concerned, all of which is cheer- 
fully submitted to the makers of some of 
these repeating shotguns which look like an 
explosion in a Rembrandt factory on the out- 
side and like a rusty flat-iron on the inside. 

The first indication of a really high-grade 
gun is the way it works, the second is the 
way it shoots. I put the shoot second be- 





cause both in rifles and shotguns the actual | 
“shoot” is sadly unreliable as to indicating | 
the grade of gun, both being mechanical | 


processes not dependent on hand work or 


price or adjustment and unhappily likely | 


to insist on favoring some cheaper gun as 
against the dolled up baby. 


ye the buddy who chortles along the 
village street from the Ford service sta- 
tion down to the barbershop because his '97 
Winchester pump put more shot into a 30 
inch circle than did the $800 Westley 
Richards, ought not to get the idea most of 
them do that this proves the said '97 pump 





a better gun than the said Westley Richards. | 


There is a great deal more to a fine gun than 


the way it may arrange its pattern with one | 


given make of shell and in a two-shot test | 


against the side of the old barn. 

The golf club with the heaviest head will 
doubtless drive the white pill the farther if it 
happens to land just right but this is not 
the way the golfer picks his clubs. 

I have never seen a highly engraved golf 
club, the reason probably that there is not 
much room to place such decoration. 

But, if any rough-necked critic of fine 
guns thinks that a real golfer who knows 
his game waltzes into a hardware store and 
pays $4.98 fora brassy or driver or mid-iron 
or something of the sort because it looks as 
if it might get as much meat as the more 
expensive club, then what he doesn’t know 
about golf would go far toward filling up the 
well known five-foot shelf of books if 
printed on thin India paper. 

Not at all. If this unfortunate golf ad- 
dict is a real golfer and can appreciate the 
difference, he'll be found sporting clubs 
made to order with infinite care and 
reference to whether he has blue or brown 
eyes, by some favorite son of the land where 
Jews have never been able to make a living. 
And he’ll have paid real money and plenty 
of it to this hand-maker of golf clubs. 

Can he win more games with his fancy 
clubs? Hell’s bells, I don’t know, any more 
than I know whether a Monogram Smith 
or an A-1 Parker or a Westley Richards or 
a Greener will “‘get more meat” than the 
$27 Lefever or the $35 pump. 

















The wariest, gamest bird of 
all--- Canadian Geese / 


Speeding past you 100 feet a second! 
Suspicious of every change! Smart as an 
owl! That’s Canadian Geese — the finest 
and wildest fowl of all — and no cinch to 
hit and bag. But try Peters High Velocity 
on them. It was made for just such game: 
geese, ducks, brant and turkey—all fall 
before High Velocity’s greater power. 
You'll say High Velocity is the finest load 
you ever used. Use the red ® Brand in 
all your shooting. Ask the Peters dealer. 


THE PETERS CARTRIDGE CO. 
Dept. E-27 
Cincinnati, Ohio 


aS New York ® Los Angeles 


pez TERS 


AMMUNITION 


HIGH VELOCITY TARGET AND VICTOR SHOT SHELLS -- RUSTLESS .22’s 
.22 L. R. TACK-HOLE AND OTHER METALLIC CARTRIDGES 


@ 
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Chances are that these clubs made to fit 
him will aid him in winning games, from the 
confidence in them if from no other reason, 
but that’s not the point. 

Both clubs and guns are accessories to 
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} | sport, and if we get more kick out of the 
St] 
| finer, made to order grades of highest 
‘ quality, and can afford them—that’s all 
Christmas ! wey 
e Naturally, both the high grade club and 
| the high grade gun will be found to have 
better stuff and better adjustment in their 
OUR father, brother, 
son, best friend, will 
find real sport this winter 
with the most talkedof gun 
that has appeared in years. 
The | 
CROSMAN .22 | 
When your friends come over 
show them some real sport— 
target shooting with a Cros- | 
man. The gun that makes 
absolutely no noise, never 
needs cleaning, has an am- 
munition cost 1/3 that of 
powder rifies, accuracy un- 
surpassed by any other rifle. 
‘The power is adjustable for ee 
ee ae ee An unusually elaborate British 
indoor shooting with same } . 
amazing accuracy as in the : : : . 
held a construction. It is more important in the 
7 gun as an instrument which holds tremen- 
| dous strains in firing, and an instrument of 
POWER beautiful precision when carefully made. 
The high grade rifle made to your order is 
without Powder a more efficient weapon than the cheaper 
This winter when you're tired rifle not made to order merely because, 
of the radfe. deate fest Whe first, it fits you and you shoot quickly and 
ae ae oe is with confidence, second because it is fitted 
omg Oe nore, Coe with sights having some relation to the high 
don’t appeal and you don’t accuracy of the rifle, and third because it 





works like a finely finished tool and not like 
a pair of bastard files dragged across each 
other. 

All this is not to urge that some party who 
| has managed to hold out $50 from the 
| family exchequer by some _ undoubted 
| razzle-dazzle on his poor wife should forth- 
with pass up the $50 rifle he has been hank- 
ering for so long, and operate some other 
flim-flam on her for $100 more for a made to 
order gun. Not at all. 

It is merely to show that when a man can 
afford such guns and wants them, he gets 
his money's worth both in practical effec- 
tiveness and satisfaction. 

This babble on the part of a lot of igno- 
rant or envious parties against “‘dolled up” 
| guns and how useless they are, gives me a 


know just what to do—you’ll 
find real enjoyment in shoot- 
ing the Crosman . 22— 
a he-man’s rifle. 





Get a Crosman 
this Christmas 


The whole family will 
enjoy it. Or tell them 
about it and let it 
solve their problem of 
what gift to get 
you. 





Send 
for 
FREE 
Booklet 
Now! 


Example of best 


FREE 
Target 
and 
Game 
Shooting 








CROSMAN ARMSCO. 


41§ St. Paul Street | 
ROCHESTER, NEW YORK | 
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pain in my foot, with the tendency to roam 
to other localities. 

Without question, in the mind of the man 
who has seen more than the stock of guns 
carried by the average large hardware 
store, the finest double guns in the world are 
made in England 

I mean from the standpoint of fitting of 
parts, smoothness of working, balance, 
weight distribution and the general ex- 
cellence that goes to make up a beautiful 
instrument for driving shot. This does not 





gun 


mean that the British gun will necessarily 
out-shoot the American gun in pattern, nor 
outlast the American gun. In fact many of 
the British guns have a tendency to ‘‘shoot 
loose,”’ a trouble which arises more from us- 
ing light guns for heavy loads than from 
any other cause. 

This is no proof that the gun that ap- 
parently does not shoot loose because it is 
hauled taut by a fifteen pound pull on a top 


lever spring, is a better gun than the 


British gun. 
I HAVE no doubt, although I have not seen 
it tried, that our American Dodge will out- 
last a Sunbeam British car for slam-whang- 
ing here and there around our Great Ameri- 
can Desert but the man who says the Dodge 
is therefore a better car, is an ass or doesn’t 
know anything about cars and fine work- 
manship. A Big Ben will tell time after a 
shock that would wreck a ship’s chronometer, 
but is the Big Ben therefore better than the 
chronometer? 

The British gunmakers have one pleasant 
habit which I could wish were followed by 
American double gun makers, the same being 
that the engraving is secondary, merely 
something to lighten up the outside steel 
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PICK YOUR PEN 
POINT BY COLOR 





The simplest, safest, surest way to get permanent 
pen satisfaction 1s to pick your pen point by color. 


Waterman’s Number Seven 


with its identifying color band offers the quickest, 
most reliable guide to pen point selection 


The following colors on holders tell the story of pen point 
character. Look for them on Waterman’s Number Seven. 





Red—STANDARD-—Suits most writers. 
A splendid correspondence point. Medium 
flexibility. For home and general use. 


Green— RIGID—Tempered to armor-plate 
hardness. Will not shade even under heavy 
pressure. Unequaled for manifolding. The sales- 
man’s friend. 

Purple— STIFF; FINE—Writes without 
pressure. Makes a thin, clear line and small 


figures with unerring accuracy. Popular with 
accountants. 


Pink— FLEXIBLE; FINE—As resilient as 
a watch-spring. Fine, tapered point; ground 
fine to shade at any angle. Loved by 
stenographers. 


Blue— BLUNT—An improved stub point. 
This point makes a broad line. May be held in 
any position. Liked by rapid writers. 


Yellow —ROUNDED—A different pen 
point. The tip is ball shape. Makes a heavy, 
characteristic line without pressure. Suits left- 
handed writers. 


Merchants who sell Waterman’s will be glad to let you try all 
six points. Do this and select the one that suits you best. 


When you buy a Waterman’s you buy perpetual pen service. 


Guaranteed since 1883 and until 1983—100 years of pen service 


L. E. Waterman Company 
191 Broadway, New York 


CHICAGO BOSTON 


SAN FRANCISCO MONTREAL 
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AGumber Seven 


Beautiful, resilient 


Ripple stainless rubber holder. 
Made with protective lip-guard 
and an unequaled patented fill- 


ing device. 


Waterman’s 











For the outdoor man 


This 
Unbreakable 


vacuum bottle 


That friend of yours—hunter or 
fisherman—knows what it means 
to break a glass vacuum bottle. 





Then imaginehispleasurewhen | 
you give him an unbreakable | 
Stanley Super Vac for Christmas! | 

The Stanley contains no glass. 
It is made of steel throughout— 
lined with porcelain enamel. 

Guaranteed for life (1) not to 
break (2) not to leak (3) to hold 
temperature. 

Sold by leading dealers. Pint, 
quart, 2-quart sizes. 

Write for free booklet, “Outdoor Cook- 


ery”, Stanley Insulating Company, Dept. 
F-12, Great Barrington, Mass. 


STANLEY 


SUPER VAC 





VACUUM BOTTLE 














NOW 
READY! 


The most thrilling 
fishing pictures 
ever made— 


The thousands of sportsmen—members of clubs 
and associations of all kinds—who have had so 
great enjoyment out of our famous motion pic- 
tures of hunting and fishing will be glad to know 
that we have just completed the most remarkable 
pictures of the taking of game fish ever filmed. 
They are: 


BONEFISH OF THE BAHAMAS 


Sportsmen who have taken every kind of deep sea 
fighting fishes on light tackle say of the bonefish 
“there is no fish in fresh water or salt with more 
speed and strength.” This is a truly wonderful pic- 
ture of the taking of this great fighting fish. 


BATTLING WITH MUSKIES 


No reader of FIELD & STREAM needs to be told 
that a big muskallonge is a fighting fool. This 
picture was made in the vicinity of Red Lake, and 
shows the taking of these vicious fish by one of the 
most expert anglers alive. 


TAKING THE ‘“SILVERKING”’ 


A new and very remarkable picture of the taking of 
some big Tarpon off the Florida coast. Full of 
action and fight from start to finish. 


FIELD AND STREAM 
MOTION PICTURES 


of 
Hunting and Fishing 


are the finest entertainment that can possibly be provided for any 
gathering of red blooded people. They show the actual taking of 
every kind of American furred and feathered game and game 
fishes by the country’s most experc hunters and anglers. Eve 
foot genuine, every foot a close-up, every foot a joy and a thrill 
Over and over again these pictures have proved to be the 
most effective membership getters and the most popular 
entertainment feature ever provided by Country Clubs, 
City Clubs, Sportsmen’s Clubs, Y. M. C. A.’s, etc., etc. 


28 OTHER REELS TO CHOOSE FROM 


In addition to the release described above you have 28 single reels 
to choose from. Five reels, affording 144 hours entertainment, 
can be obtained on terms amounting to free loan. Write for illus- 
trated circular giving full particulars. 





FIELD & STREAM, 578 Madison Ave., New York. 
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surfaces and keep the gun from looking 
plain and scrubby when the case-hardening 
and colors have worn off. 

Not very often will you find an elaborately 
engraved British gun that is not also of the 
highest quality of workmanship inside. 
They do not operate very much on the plan 
of the nice clean ‘‘dickey’’ worn over the 
dirty red flannel shirt. 

I once saw an American factory building 
a thousand dollar gun, and later tried the 
gun after it was assembled. 

The sole claim it had on this distinction 
lay in the pair of Whitworth Fluid Steel 
barrels, which cost like sin in the rough, but 
may or may not be worth the dough. At 
that time they set the factory back about 
$60 per pair in the rough, as against about 
$3 for the ordinary fluid steel barrels from 
Belgium. 


"THE outside of the gun had about $15 
worth of green and yaller gold riveted on 
here and there in the form of dogs and things 
that looked about as much at home in their 
background as an alderman at a reception 
to Queen Marie. 

The steelwork was densely covered with a 
lot of free hand frescoing after the pattern 
of the old style wall paper we used to wish on 
houses in the days of tin bathtubs and male 
curiosity as to the appearance of female legs. 

The wood was very nice, also, but that 
gun worked precisely like any $25 grade of 
the same make. It was a seven jewel move- 
ment in a solid gold, diamond-set case. 
Most of us prefer more jewels in the move- 
ment and fewer on the outside. 

American makers have the unpleasant 
habit of sticking on just so much engraving 
for so many dollars, but they forget that the 
gun is first of all an instrument of precision 
and ought to work like one. A transit is 
perfectly beautiful to me, but there is very 
little engraving on it. 

Handsome is as handsome does. 
to ask some American factory to put $150 
worth of value in a gun for me, I’d request 
that they hold out on the engraver until the 
stocker and the checker and the action filer 
and fitter and final fitting man had all got 
in their licks and then take the gun back and 
slip them the dough held out for the en- 
graver if the gun didn’t work some better 
than the plain $25 grade. 

A high grade double gun doesn’t have a 
top lever and bolt that work like a horse- 
rasp hauled across a brick. It doesn’t sprain 
your wrists in getting it open with the ham- 
mers down. The ejectors don’t grit, grate 
and rasp as the gun is being closed. Also 
they eject at the proper time, and not late, 
so you think you have opened the gun far 
enough and start to ease up with the fired 
shell still in the chamber, or else too early, 
and you close the gun without cocking it, a 
dangerous trick because a gun can be fired 
that way if closed with a snap, I have 
often seen both faults in double guns. Some 
ejectors don’t operate together, a more or 
less disconcerting trick and some of them 
kindly operate on unfired cases, which is 
amusing to your friends nearby. 


Also the matter of trigger pulls. It does 
not seem to me that much experience or 
intelligence is necessary to haul slowly 
back on the trigger of a gun and see whether 
or not they let go sharply and clean, with- 
out click, jerk, ooze, grate or squeak. Also 
to hook a scale to the trigger and see whether 
it pulls at about the weight you specify. 

I am apparently wrong, however, judging 
by the way guns come out of factories and 
the seeming impossibility of getting nearer 
to a clean 4% and 5 Ib. right and left pull, 
than a 6% 934 oozy, back-lashing, grating 
left and right pull. This is not theory; guns 
sitting in my cabinet for trial prove it. 

Some of these rotary bolt American guns, 
solemnly pronounced to have the best 
bolting system in the world by some 


Were I 











Old Briar 


r TOBACCO 
‘THE BEST PIPE SMOKE EVER MADE!” 


If you'd ask me 
I'd tell you give 
me Old Briar 
Tobacco..... 


LD BRIAR TOBACCO brings to 
men fat mote satisfaction than the 
usual gift. All of the genuine pleasure, 
solace and the cheer of pipe smoking is in 
this gift. Men, everywhere, welcome Old 
Briar as they've never welcomed tobacco 
before. It gives them many hours of com- 
plete contentment at home—repose and 
satisfaction! Such comfort and pleasure is 
beyond price. 
Light up your pipe filled with Old Briar 
Tobacco. Draw in its ripe fragrance and 
full-bodied aroma. Enjoy its natural tobacco 


Make a Gift of Old Briar Tobacco to Yourself This Christ- 
mas and to Every Friend Who Enjoys His Pipe. Of All 
the Pleasures Man Enjoys Pipe Smoking Costs the Least. 






flavor— its satisfying taste. Notice how cool 
it is—and how smooth. Now you know 
why Old Briar Tobacco is One gift every 


pipe smoker will welcome. 


It has taken experts, with years of scien- 
tific knowledge in the art of mellowing and 
blending, with generations of tobacco culture 
back of them, to produce Old Briar Tobacco. 
Step by step Old Briar has been developed 
—step by step perfected. It all shows up 


in the smoke! 





Tear out this coupon and mail to: 


box of Old Briar Tobacco, 
Christmas gifts send names and ad 
your card if you want it to go with your gift. 


nm case you 





IF YOUR DEALER DOES NOT HAVE OLD BRIAR 


: F.S. 
United States Tobacco Co., Richmond, Va., U.S. A, 12-27 


SPECIAL CHRISTMAS OFFER: on receipt of this 


coupon we will mail direct to you or anyone you name a $1 or $2 
want to make more 
dresses for each gift—also send 


Send the coupon now, with bills, stamps or check. Insure 
Old Briar’s arriving in plenty of time for Christmas. 














TO DEALERS: Old Briar Sizes—25¢, 50c, $1 and $2—air-proof and sealed. If your jobber has not supplied you, write us 


and we will send you a supply by prepaid Parcel Post at regular Dealer 


"s prices. Every size of Old Briar bas our unlimited guarantee. 


UNITED STATES TOBACCO CO., RICHMOND. VIRCINIA, U. 5S. A. 
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protection! 


Rain—sleet—snow—biting winds. Hirsch- 
Weis Stags protect you fully from the ele- 
ments—keep you warm and dry. Unbutton 
them in warm weather, and they're cool 
and comfortable. Made of 24-oz. all wool 
Oregon flannel—strong and husky, treated 
by the Hirsch-Weis process and guaranteed 
waterproof. Plenty of skillfully planned 
muscle-room and pocket-room. The ultimate in 
sportsman’s garments. If your dealer can't 
supply you, we will ship postpaid. Clip 
and send the coupon. 

HIRSCH-WEIS 


MPG. CO., PORTLAND, OURIGON 





HIRSCH-WEIS MFG. CO., 


237 Burnside St., Portland, Oregon 


Send postpaid...... Hirsch-Weis 


Stags at $12.00 each. Collar size , chest 

Check color desired: (] Red plaid, () Green plaid, 
plaid, C) Navy blue, (Forest green, () Scarlet. 
Collar desired - 1 Regular shirt collar (red plaid and green plaid only); 
( Convertible collar (ai/ colors). C) Send free booklet. 


() Brown 


Name 


Address 


An Ideal Xmas Gift 


BINOCULARS—ONLY $8.75 C.O.D. 


An old reliable firm offers 8-Mile Range High Grade 
French Binoculars (Case and Straps) with six carefully 
groundClearWhiteCrystal High 
Power Achromantic Lenses, 
excellent definition, and wide 
field of vision. Central focus- 
ing and pupillary adjustment. 
Ideal for Hunting,Camping,Mo- 
toring, etc. A Splendid Instru- 
ment with a beautifully japan- 
ned body. guaranteed perfect, 
strongly built and will last a life- 
time. Free 10-day trial, money 
promptly refunded if not satis- 
fied. Order today. Price only 


**$8.75C.0.D.”" 
BENNER & CO. D-3, Trenton, N. J. 


M. J. HOFMANN 
TAXIDERMIST and FURRIER 
Mounting with real expression 
Heads, animals, birds and fish 
mounted, skins tanned and made 
into rugs and ladies’ furs. Game 
heads, fur rugs, etc., for sale. List. 
All supplies for taxidermists. Open 
mouth heads for rugs, scalps for 
mounting. 
989 Gates Avenue 
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authorities when they are chiefly bolted 
by a heavy spiral spring, are the worst 
offenders in the matte: of nice working. 
There is one sitting in my case, alleged 
by the ticket to be worth $165. It has some- 
thing on it which is doubtless intended for 


| engraving, but the gun would look just as 


well without it. 

A scale hooked to the top lever, registers 
just 16 pounds before this top lever decides 
to take its gritting, grating course. 

The same scale, hooked to the barrels at 
the forward end of the forestock, registers 
another 16 Ibs. to haul the barrels down 
when the hammers are down. When you 
close the gun you can hear it grit its teeth 
clear across the room, and it puts a wire- 
edge on yours. 

The pulls are sloppy and hard. 

The gun, closed without holding over the 
top lever and easing it home, sounds like 
the clang of a man-hole cover on a pave- 
ment. You snatch your hand away and 
inspect it to see if any of the fingers are 
missing. 


is ey this gun didn’t rate any engraving; 
it is only about half finished. It is like 
some of the earlier Fords that you had to 
‘run in’? when they were new, but if you 
ever let the fool engine stop, you’d never get 
it started again withdéut straightening out 
the crook in a starting crank or breaking half 
the teeth out of the Bendix. The factory, 
making an alleged high grade gun, ought to 
do a little of the running in itself. 

Against this is a little Greener 20 bore 
with its top lever requiring less than 4 
pounds to pull over to open the gun, and 4 
pounds to cock the hammers with both down. 
The weight of one of the small barrels will 
cock one lock when the top lever is pushed 
over. Remember it takes just as much 
main spring to fire a 20 gauge primer as a 
12 gauge. 

The new Ithaca is rather stiff in the bolts, 
requiring 12 pounds of pull to move the top 
lever, but only 6 pounds at the end of the 
fore-stock to open the gun with both ham- 
mers down. 

A high grade Fox required 10 pounds to 
move the top lever and 6 pounds to pull 
down the barrels. One barrel would nearly 
cock one lock if the other were cocked. 

The Parker measured took only 5 pounds 
to pull the top lever, but 12 pounds to cock 
the gun. The top lever on this gun swings 
very wide, wider than any other American 
gun, and fools some people used to other 
makes. 

These sound like trifles, but they are not. 
A gun like the first stiff-necked affair, fired 
100 consecutive shots at a trapshoot, would 
result in tired and strained wrists and a sore 
thumb. 

The real hard working gun used to be the 
old time Lefever of pre-war days which 
was classed as a ring-tailed lallapalooser. 
Both ejectors and main springs were cocked 
at once as the gun opened, and little men 
used to call in the aid of a knee in the 
process. 

There is no use putting engraving on a 
gun until the mechanical end of it has been 
given attention commensurate with the 
money to be invested in it. The first time 
you run across a Purdey, look at its com- 
paratively simple engraving, find out what 
the gun cost, and then open it. That will be 
a revelation as to what a real, well adjusted 
gun feels like. 

As a matter of fact I cannot give much 
to most of the engravers found in American 
gun plants. The finest work of this sort 
I have seen is the engraving on the sport- 
ing Springfields turned out by R. J. Owen 
of Sauquoit, N. Y., a weapon on which high 
class engraving is not very often found, and 
on which it is of less importance in view of 
the hard knocks and rough treatment which 
fall to the lot of most hunting rifles. 


Understand this bird is a Britisher and 
that Owen keeps him in a cage down at the 
back of the Owens lot. Every day Bob 
takes down his day’s stunt of parts to en- 
grave and his day’s grub and shoves them 
into the cage with a long pole, also including 
some Anti-Saloon League tracts. 

If the parts meet with Bob’s approval at 
the end of the day, he gives the engraver a 
pitcher of real beer. It certainly works be- 
cause this decoration is so much finer than 
that found on even alleged high grade 
American and British guns, that there is 
no comparison. 

Apparently you have to use some such 
measures in this country because every en- 
graver imported into this line disappears in 
about three months, for more lucrative work 
on silver or something of the sort, or else he 
slides back and commences to turn out this 
awful wall paper and Garland stove stuff 
which is used to prove to you that the gun is 
a genuine No. 4 grade at $150 smackers in- 
stead of a No. 1 grade at $35. 

To the man who knows guns, the first 
and most attractive feature is the smooth 
and easy working mechanism that indicates 
good fitting and polish; the second is the 
well shaped stock and the quality of walnut; 
the third clean and sharp checking, not 
the sloppy flashy, tried-to-be-fancy stuff 
found on the old and new models of a 
certain American double gun, and the 
last is the engraving—if any. Practically 
any shot gun will shoot well enough with 
ammunition adapted to it—and with degree 
of choke adapted to the game and the 
ranges. : 

Beautiful walnut is more than merely 
decorative. It comes from the roots, and 
as such is tough and strong, with much 
less liability to crack off neatly across the 
grip than the cheaper plank stuff found 
on most low priced guns. Also, being 
hard, it resists dents and scratches, and if 
correctly finished, oiled and not varnished, 
it will take oil and hand rubbing and be more 
and more rich and beautiful and resistant to 
water as time goes on. 

There is one thing to be said for engrav- 
ing, good or poor. It is valuable in propor- 
tion to the pleasure it may give the owner 
of the gun. 

As pleasure, and no other reason, is back 
of the purchase of 90% of the firearms 
in this country, then that is the only 
criterion, blaw-blaw by ‘‘practical hunters” 
and other would-be tough guys to the 
contrary notwithstanding. 

The man who attempts to improve the 
working of a double hammerless gun by 
taking it apart, is either a confirmed opti- 
mist or a good mechanic, Usually this im- 
provement consists of a set of screw-heads 
with the slots all cock-eyed and running 
nor-east by sou’west instead of due east and 
west as the factory left them. 

The rifle, particularly of bolt action per- 
suasion, is susceptible of considerable im- 
provement by its owner, the first and chief 
step being to coat the bolt with a fine grade 
of valve grinding compound and then to 
work it back and forth in the receiver when- 
ever you feel in the need of exercise. 

This can be overdone, because this com- 
pound is usually carborundum, and will 
cult the bolt after removing the rough and 
high spots. A bolt that is too small for its 
guideways will cramp and jam as badly as 
the rough bolt, full size. 


O after working the coated bolt back and 
forth in the receiver say one hundred 
times or so, take it out and take it apart, and 
thoroughly wash it up in gasoline, then 
coat the inside—firing pin, main spring, 
safety, etc., with a rag soaked with a heavy 
oil like Stazon. A light coating on the bolt 
will aid in its working, but not when it is 
taken into the dusty country. Grit causes 
abrasion and wears down metal very rapidly. 
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FACTS ABOUT THE .270 WIN- | 
CHESTER AND ITS 





AMMUNITION 





By Byron E. Cottrell 


ESPITE the fact that most of our lead- | 
ing firearms authorities stated, when | 
the Winchester Company announced the | 
new .270 Win., that a new caliber was not 
needed at all, and that other calibers would 
do anything the .270 could, and do it as 








well or better. In spite of all this the .270 
has steadily increased in popularity. Today 
it is one of the modern calibers that must be 
reckoned with. | 
The .270 Winchester barrel, chamber, 
cartridge, and bullet are all designed along 
the lines of our superior .30-06 cartridge, and | 
the Springfield rifle, and there is no reason 
why it will not give as good accuracy, with 
the same class commercial ammunition, 
or hand loaded ammunition. It has been | 
my experience that it will. There is one | 

















































The Gift of 
Endless Sport 


While you are treating the family to many 
Christmas joys, why not give yourself this 
great gift of countless pleasures—a Savage 
Sporter Rifle? For the small amount of 
money involved, you not only gain many 
happy hunting days but you get a fire- 
arm made with all the skill, scientific pre- 
cision, fine materials and up-to-date qualities 
for which the Savage Arms Corporation 
is noted. 

The Savage Sporter 


In the manufacture of the famous Savage 
Sporter rifles have been included the remark- 
ably “true” barrel and superior bolt action 
design of the well-known model 19 N. R. A. 
Match Rifle which gives exceptional accu- 
racy and full ballistic performance of car- 
tridges. Perfect in balance, easy to handle. 
Savage Sporters are the outstanding rifles for 
small game hunting. 

Model 23-A—.22 caliber “‘Sporter” Rifle 
—repeating, bolt action, 1-piece stock and 
forearm of walnut, 5-shot magazine. Price, 
$18.50. 

Model 23-B—.25-20 and Model 23-C— 
.32-20 “Sporter”’—repeating, bolt action, 
1-piece stock and forearm of walnut, 5-shot 
magazine. Price, $22.50. 

Ask your nearby Savage dealer to show you this model 
or write for new Savage Firearms Catalog. 
SAVAGE ARMS CORPORATION 
Dept. sos Utica, N. Y. 
Ovners and operators of the 

J. Stevens Arms Co. and Page-Lewis Arms Co. 
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S; 
Model 23B & C Savage Arms Corp., Dept. sos, Utica, N.Y. 





















Peewee A Please send me immediately a copy of your 
new Firearms Catalog. 
REO es ae ae aN, ? fe 
Instantaneous picture of a .270 pS Ea ee oe et ee 
on impact } ,° 
se ee a etegl we ann nnnn nnn nn Mimmnmen nes mre 
reason to believe that the .270 would be 
‘ | 
more accurate than the .30-06 in the Model | eae A New Standard 
54 Winchester, that is, the barrels for both | R NS or? In Decoys 
are of the same outside diameter and there- crarshotgun. Afakee ood | | Erery duck hunter’ needs the 
fore the .270 barrel is bound to be the | Inerense Four snoy ment [ee FES 
heavier, thicker, and stiffer of thetwe. This | . woodcock oF ducks: (a— 3 
° ° j Shows how oad col ys ° bluec ; 
would be a small difference, but it would | | 22i" Gitte tedis‘on breseh of gue barrels, All gnuges, Double fob Kiamath Feke or 
favor the .270. | ] suns only. Postpaid $2.50) including Booklet. Wing Shooting Illinois factory, _ Free illus. 
v “s e .24U. made ons fe, Cioguiee and testimonials. New York Agents, Aber- circular. ideal Decoy Co., 
The full charge loads that I have used are: | | WitBUR GUN SIGHTS, P. 0. Box 185 Times Sa., N.Y. C ene Se, Sa 





Winchester and Western factory loads. 
Peters Protected Point Expanding bullets 
transplanted into Winchester cases ahead of 
Winchester powder charges. Hand loads 
of the Western Tool & Copper Works 
bullets in 100, 130, 145 grain weights 
ahead of maximum charges of powder, 
also quite a few reduced loads with cast lead 
alloy and jacketed bullets. 

With all these loads I have dissected the 
bullets, weighed up the powder charges, com- 
pared the pressures, tried out the penetrat- 
ing and muchrooming qualities of the bullets. 
To compare the pressures I transplanted the 
different loads into the same make of cases 
primed with the same primers, and read 
the results by the flattening of the fired 
primer against the bolt head—a crude way 
to be sure, but better by far than a guess, 























A New Lefever Single for . . . 2. - 

The Older Lefever Double for ... ~. $28 

The U. S. Navy uses Lefevers. Whoever saw a broken Lefever? 
Ask for a circular. 


LEFEVER ARMS CO., ITHACA, NEW YORK 

















for World Travelers 
this finest 


of Movie Cameras 


Egypt—India—Japan—Hong- 


kong— Port Louis— Buenos 
Aires. Wherever you go‘take a 
DeVry, the of amateur 
movie cameras. 


finest 


The DeVry is always the choice 
of experienced travellers. None 
other will do. None other pre- 
serves so perfectly the interest- 
ing scenes and incidents of other 
lands. 

The secret of DeVry perfection 
is in the professional features of 
the camera and theatre-size film 
that records the story of your 
journey 
fidelity. Motion pictures taken 
with the DeVry may be shown in 
any theatre, or life-size in your 
own home—brilliant, vivid pic- 
tures retaining every detail of 
the original view. 


with professional-like 


Easy to Use 
The DeVry is amazingly easy 
to use—can be operated from 
any point the 
camera, press the button and 


position—just 


you are taking movies. 

The price of the DeVry is only 
$150.00 at all good camera stores, 
Send for our free book, “Just 
Why The DeVry Takes Better 
Movies.”” The DeVry Corpora- 
tion, Dept. 12-A, 1111 Center 
Street, Chicago, Ill. 


DeVry 


HOME MOVIE EQUIPMENT 
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Now we will consider each cartridge 
separately. First we will dissect the Win- 
chester product. This cartridge has the 
heaviest jacketed bullet that I ever knew 
of being put out in commercial ammunition. 
The jacket thins out somewhat towards the 
point, which is protected by the metal cap. 
This bullet opens readily in any large game, 
even at quite arange. I shot a buck at over 
300 paces through the shoulders. The bullet 
went through and made a hole larger than 
my fist where it came out. I saw another 
buck shot at 65 rods. It was hit in the rear 
and the bullet did not come out. 


HE buck dropped. I helped to measure 
the distance of this shot. This bullet 
holds together remarkably well for one of 
such high velocity. I have found it to pene- 
trate better in deer and beef cattle—in the 
few times that I have tried i an the 
.30-06, 180 grain load under same conditions. 
As a propellant Winchester uses 55.5 grains 
DuPont I. M.R. powder No.15%. Thebullet 
weightis 130 grains. Muzzlevelocity 3160f.s. 
The Western Cartridge Company uses 
their well known Lubaloy Open Point bullet 
of 130 grains. It has an extra heavy jacket 
to take care of the high velocity. The bul- 
let holds together about the same as the 
Winchester. It is an excellent bullet. The 
powder charge is 53. grains of No. 15% 
and the muzzle velocity of the load is just a 
little under 3100 f.s. These cartridges give 
less breech pressure than the Winchester 
load, also in my rifle they shoot a little 
lower. I believe the Western people are 
making a mistake by not loading up to the 
Winchester standard of velocity. The 
Western ballistic engineer wrote me that he 
considered their load gave as high pressures 
as were safe and satisfactory, but surely the 
Winchester load is safe. I opened several 
of the Western cartridges and added two 
extra grains of powder and they worked 
perfectly, with no signs of high pressures, 
also these loads shot to the same sighting 
as the Winchester loads. The Western load 
does give a very high degree of accuracy. 





The Peters Protected Point Expanding 
bullets are the finest looking bullets 
ever saw, and I guess they are about as 


good as they look. They are constructed on 
an entirely different principle. The jacket 
is thinner than the others, but the point is 
doubly protected so as to give a slightly 
delayed expansion, although the expansion 
is positive. It penetrates well and then 
practically explodes right in the vitals— 
if the aim was right. The Peters factory 
loaded cartridges were tested for accuracy 
by a nationally known authority and found 
to be very nearly as accurate as the .30-06 
National Match ammunition. The Peters 
bullet weighs 130 grains. 

Now we come to those bullets made by 
the Western Tool & Copper Works. These 
are all made with very heavy copper jackets 
and very small open points. The lighter 
bullets have a heavier jacket to better stand 
the higher velocities; they also have even a 
smaller hole in the ‘point. The 100 grain 
weight makes an excellent reduced load 
bullet. At velocities up to 2000 f.s. it will 
not open in any small game. For reduced 
loads any powder charge from 12 to 25 
grains of DuPont No. 80 may be used. 
When using this bullet in a high- speed load 
the correct powder charge is 52% grains of 
DuPont I.M.R. powder No. 17%; this is 
the maximum load and gives a velocity of 
3200 f.s. 

The maximum load for the 130 grain 
bullet is 55 grains No. 15%. While the 
jacket of this bullet is no heavier than that 
of the Winchester throughout the body of 
the bullet it is heavier at the point, and it 
does not open as readily. It gives the 
maximum of penetration in a standard 
weight bullet. It is also an ideal bullet for 
reduced loads, and gives the finest kind of 


accuracy. Powder charges for reduced 
loads are anything from 12 to 22 grains 
No. 80. Col. Whelen tried out 17 gr. No. 
80 with this bullet and got a group of .90 
inch at 50 yards. 

Those who want the maximum of pene- 
tration in the largest game will like the 
145 grain bullet. The maximum powder 
charge is 51.7 grains No. 15%, and the 
velocity is 2815 f.s. with an energy of 2520 
ft. lbs. I have shot many woodchucks with 
this load and never yet had a bullet open at 
allin one. They simply make a small hole 
like a reduced load. They will penetrate a 
gallon syrup can full of water lengthwise 
without opening at all, but they will open 
when fired into wood, and I have no doubt 
but what they would open in the heaviest 
American game at fairly close ranges. It 
is my opinion that for most shooting the 130 
grain bullet is best. The question came up 
as to the 145 grain bullet keyholing, so I 
fired a few ahead of 20 grains of No. 80 
into a target on an inch board at 60 paces, 
and there was no evidence of any staggering 
or tipping of the bullet. The velocity was 
around 1800 f.s., and the higher the velocity 
the steadier they would travel, so I think no 
one need worry about the 145 gr. bullet key- 
holing in full charge loads. 


bua te 


Some .270 bullets before and after 


The reduced load that I use most is a 
Belding & Mull 111 grain cast and 9 grains 
of No. 80. I use this for shooting English 
sparrows about the house, in hunting 
squirrels, for head shots at woodchucks at 
ranges up to around 80 paces, etc. If one 
does not want to mess around with cast 
bullets he can use any of the jacketed ones, 
of 130 grain weight or less. 

Here in Potter County, Pennsylvania, 
about 50 percent of the shots one gets at 
deer and bear are from one hillside across to 
another at ranges from 100 yards up to as 
far as one wishes to shoot and can see horns. 
A good rifleman will kill more deer here 
beyond 100 yards than he will less than this 
distance. For this kind of shooting the 270 
Winchester is ideal. 





IT CAN BE DONE 
By Major W. D. Frazer 


TTO BENTZ was an artilleryman; 

Coast Artilleryman to be exact. The 
din and clatter about a big gun emplace- 
ment with the rumble of shot trucks, the 
shufling of feet on concrete, the rattle of 
rammer against projectile base and the 
ringing chug of a well seated shot was all 
music to his soul. He liked above all the 
thrill and excitement that occurs as the huge 
disappearing rifle rises majestically over the 
parapet like a sleeping lion suddenly aroused 
toanger. It was life to him to watch tensely 
as the gun pointer brought the crosswires of 
his telescopic sight on the target and pulled 
the electrical firing mechanism. Then 
while the earth shook from the jar of the ex- 
plosion and a thousand pounds of metal was 
hurled seaward he relaxed with the big gun 
as it settled back into the loading position 
for another shot. 

Otto was alsoa rifleman with many natural 
attributes so essential to an expert shot. He 
was phlegmatic, quiet, modest, self-pos- 
sessed and had a determination and per- 
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severence quite remarkable. He was, how- 
ever, very stubborn and like Davy Crockett, 
when he believed he was right he went ahead 
even to a bitter iy . by ne pn in | 
military service he ha red many rifle 

qraction and was Geuty conviessd that, LEAVE IT TO THE YOUNGER CROWD TO KNOW THE BESTI 
for him at least, it was better to shoot from | 
the left shoulder, in spite of bolt actions and | 
rapid fire and no amount of advice or logic | 
could convince him otherwise. As he al- 
ways qualified and incidently outshot the 
men of his battery he was allowed to shoot 
as he preferred. So year after year at his 
post which guarded the entrance to Puget 
Sound and nestled among the evergreen 
foothills of the lofty snowcapped Olympics 
he practiced with the rifle until by sheer 
perseverence he became the best shot in the 
defenses and a living example of what a left 
handed marksman could do—if he had his 
own way. 














AME a call for candidates for a National 

Match Rifle Team to represent the “Big 
Gun Corps” at Camp Perry. Bentz was | 
among the first to respond and in the pre- 
liminary tryouts was selected to train with 
his corps team to which he reported in June. 
And then Otto’s troubles began and with 
them he became pessimistic until his team 
mates dubbed him ‘“‘Cold Water” because of | 
his gloomy outlook on life. He began to | 
realize that he was now in a much higher | 
class of marksmen and problems of wind | 
doping, micrometer sight setting and similar 
mysteries of which he had heard vague | 
rumors were actualities and accurate rapid 
firing meant nothing short of possibles. 

Persisting in his contention that he could P ° 

shoot only from the left shoulder he made a they settle their hard-fought games — on the sporting 
game sen fight for a “place in the sun” 
which in this case meant a place on the team P ° . ” 
and a trip to the National Matches. By principle of “may the best win! 


perseverénce and grim determination he 


ar 
ma \ i 





N 


this younger set to settle the cigarette question exactly as 


T is characteristic of 


was partially successful and made the squad 
that went to Camp Perry, but not the team. 
He could “hold ‘em and squeeze 'em” in 
slow fire but when it came to rapid fire he 
worked against odds. To add to Otto’s 
difficulties he now fully realized that any- 
one firing from the left shoulder in the prone 
position was always being interfered with 
by the shooter on his right. In team matches 
with two partners on each firing point there 
was barely room enough to shoot comfort- 
ably when all marksmen fired from the right 




























, 
L shoulder and lay with their bodies parallel. 
) If one of a pair was a left shoulder shot it 
3 meant that he and his partner had to alter- | 
. nate, one standing while the other fired, | 
except on the longer ranges where the wider | 
3 targets gave more space on the firing line. | 
) Continually changing one’s position on the | THE B. F. GOODRICH RUBBER CO.’S 

line in this manner is not conducive to the | Recoil Pads For Shot Guns and Rifles 

best shooting to say nothing of losing time Akron leather boot _ pad, 

that can ill be spared from a limited time a oe ee 

allowance. | robber jeoedl ped. screwed to 

For the Enlisted Men’s Team Match Otto | have been on, the ret for 

. was selected to represent his corps and | 8S your neighborhood i Cae & Unusually, 
a after witnessing Bentz and his partner per- | ree Catalogue. Protection | 8 ee oe i. gion 
v form as described in the foregoing paragraph | a or a calibre smokeless shelie—fits in vest pocket $o'0b be 
- the team captain swore a mighty oath to the | imm_mdahosek RF. S SEDGLEY. imc, 708K I soared sie tan 
if effect that never again would he have a left | - _—— 
= shoulder shot on his team. This was the | 
il straw that broke the camel’s back and in- | 
e cidently the turning point in the shooting | 
= career of Otto Bentz for he now knew that | 
.. if he ever hoped to be a member of next 
d year’s team he must change his technique | 
™ and learn to shoot from the right shoulder. | 
of Now he was right and went ahead. 
.d Habits of a lifetime are not readily 
on changed and new ideas and methods are | fe ‘i 
ag not the easiest to adopt when one has An “Ithaca 
“A reached the half-way point in life but Otto | for Christmas will bring 
in Bentz probably thought little of such things happiness and health, because it will Tea and 
am as he plugged along through the dull rainy | take one out into the woods and fields. me Guns 

season forever aiming, holding and squeez- | We will help you select the right gun. Catalog Free FFisd 
- ing, in his efforts to make a good rapid fire | , 
- shot out of himself. His practice became as | Ithaca Gun Co. - Ithaca, N.Y. - Box 11 
—. much a routine in his military life as re- 

















UNQUESTIONABLY 
the most powerful 
shoe in America 


HIRTY YEARS’ SERVICE in the rugged wilds 

of the West has developed this exceptional 
shoe. It has proved thatthe Bergmann principle 
of construction actually enables a man to walk 
farther with less fatigue. Bergmann’s are pains- 
takingly hand-built of the finest leather obtain- 
able. Send us the name of the store from whom 
you buy high-tops and we will send you litera- 
ture, prices and self-measuring chart. Men send 
from all over the world for this great shoe to 


Theo. Bergmann Shoe Mtg. Company 
893 Upshur Street, Portland, Oregon, U.S.A. 





When You Reload| | 


get the new Ideal Handbook 


A wealth of knowledge and information for 
both beginner and experienced reloader, not 
found in any other book. New edition No. 
28 revised and rewritten by authorities. 


Contains new ‘‘Ideal 
= Quick Reference 
—= Table” show- 


ing proper 
tools to use for 
all cartridges. 
Cartridges and 
shotshells com- 
pletely covered. 
Valuable Tables. 
Description of all 
Ideal Reloading 
Tools. Illustrated 
throughout. 160 
pages. Worth many 
times its cost. Sent 
on receipt of 50 cents. 
THE LYMAN GUN SIGHT CORP. 
70 WEST STREET, MIDDLEFIELD, CONN. 


- IDEAL TOOLS. 
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would have been 
a delighted with 
eel 
STEMMLER’S 
5) suet ARCHERY 
; — Juvenile - Junior - Professional — 





mer An appreciated gift for any 
member of the family 
BOWS - ARROWS - TARGETS 
ACCESSORIES - RAW MATERIALS 
Outfits for Big Game Hanters 


f 
/ 
Write for F REE Catalog *‘F"’ 


L. E. STEMMLER CO., Queens Village, N. Y. 
—Oldest Manafactarer in U. S.- Established 1912— 
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| veille and retreat would ordinarily be. 


Time passed rapidly and the National 
Matches of 1922 were nearing a close as on 
a warm September day the final stage of an 
important event was being fired. Various 
rumors went the rounds as to who was high 
man. Some said an Infantryman had the 
match cinched, others that a Marine was 
high but when firing was suspended at 
noon with only a few relays left to fire 
rapid fire at 500 yards, Parsons of the 
Coast Artillery seemed to have won with 
only thirteen down from the possible of three 
hundred fifty points and many of his team- 
mates congratulated him. There was one 
rifleman of that team however who re- 
marked to a team-mate: ‘I can outrank 
Parsons if I can get a possible at five hun- 
dred rapid fire this afternoon." The team- 
mate smiled for while he knew such things 
were not at all impossible he also knew how 
slight an error in sight setting, aiming or 
holding it took to miss the black silhouette 
once out of ten shots at rapid fire at this 
range. 

During the noon hour a rifleman was ob- 
served carefully inspecting one of the five 
hundred yard firing points. He adjusted his 
sling deliberately, took the prone position 


| and sighted on the top of the butts above the 


target numeral. After carefully making 
elbow holes to his satisfaction he arose, 
covered them with loose grass and strolled 
back to camp. An hour later watched by 
many of his team-mates he again took his 
position on the firing line ready to fire. 
On either side and behind him a tense under- 
current of excitement was felt but long ex- 
perience with the big guns with their nerve 
trying demands for accuracy and self control 
on the part of men who man them had made 
him immune to such minor excitement as a 
rapid fire match with small arms and he was 
confident and unperturbed. 

After the usual delays the lusty voice of 


| the range officer boomed across the plain, 


“Ready on the Firing Line,”’ the red flag 
waved above the butts and five seconds 
later fifty targets leaped into view and were 
greeted with a crackling volley from anxious 
Springfields. Eighty seconds later they 
dropped from sight to reappear shortly for 
marking. 


HE target in which the group of artillery- 

men were interested was marked deliber- 
ately and with maddening slowness as the 
Marine scorer droned the record: one five— 
two fives—three fives—while extended 
eves watched the distant white disk rise 
from behind the butts and stop in front of 
the silhouette—four fives—five fives—six 
fives drawled the scorer—seven fives— 


| eight fives and the white disk hesitated— 


nine fives and everyone held their breath 
while the white marker disappeared and 
after what seemed an age was suddenly 
flashed in front of the target again and then 
tossed high in the air by the marker in the 
butts. A possible rapid fire score in the 
greatest match of the year. 

That evening as darkness fell, an orderly 
from the Statistical Office posted, where all 
might see, the official preliminary bulletin 
for the match of the day and an excited 
crowd pressed close to view the list. This is 
what they saw: 


NATIONAL INDIVIDUAL RIFLE 
MATCH 


WINNER. OTTO BENTZ Sergt. C. A. C. 
Score 337. Moral: It can be done. 


Editor’s Note: Major Frazer’s article is an 
excellent sermon for the aspiring rifleman. 
There is nothing more untrue in the subject 
of gunnery than the popular deception that 
riflemen are born by the grace of God, and not 
made by hard work and concentration. Given 
a man of normal nerves and with normal 
eye-sight, if he has the will to stick to it and 
learn, any range officer can make an expert 
rif out of him in six weeks’ time. | _ 
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THE POWER OF SPORTING , 
RIFLES 


By Bison 


MUCH discussed question has been 
44 and still is the proper power fer a 
sporting rifle. Naturally this varies as 
the game upon which it is to be used varies, 
so we will consider only those rifles which 
are to be used for big game. 

The development of the sporting rifle 
evolved two schools of thought on this 
subject, both influenced largely by both 
the conditions under which the hunting 
was to be done and the game which was to 
be sought, and which we may designate 
as the American and the English schools. 

The American idea was the outgrowth of 
pioneer conditions; vast forests, plenty of 
game, the largest of which were deer and 
black bear; thick cover in which to shoot, 
enabling the game to be stalked within 
short range where the bullet could be 
accurately placed, and a scarcity of powder 
and lead which made the economizing of 
those items of great importance. These 
conditions led to the development of rifles 
of small bore, usually when new using 80 
round bullets to the pound, and as the 
bore rusted and wore they were rebored to 
larger and larger sizes until they sometimes 
reached calibers around .44 and 30 to 40 
round bullets per pound. The barrels were 
made from wrought iron bars and were made 
very heavy, the rifles weighing from ten to 
fifteen pounds. The small bores required 
but small charges of either powder or lead; 
therefore their use was economical from the 
standpoint of expense and a man could 
carry a large number of rounds of ammuni- 
tion without it being of undue weight. 

These rifles developed about 1600 f. s. 
velocity, which gave a flat trajectory over 
the ranges at which they were used and 
were very accurate, and in view of the fact 
that the game was comparatively small and 
easily approached within short ranges, they 
were very efficient even though of small 
power. The bullet could, under those con- 
ditions, be properly placed in a vital spot, 
and if a kill was not made there was plenty 
of game and another shot to be had soon. 
So their killing power was, under those 
conditions, considered ample. 

Then came the breech loading rifles; 
crude of mechanism were they, and develop- 
ing far less velocity than the muzzle loaders, 
therefore at first they were made of far 
larger caliber, to compensate for the lack 
of velocity and still make a kill, the usual 
calibers being from .50 to .56 and using 
conical bullets to obtain more weight for 
the blow. 

Next came the metallic cartridges, giving 
a complete gas seal at the breech and 
avoiding the gas leakage of the older type 
of breech loader and developing higher 
velocities. The principal one of these 
first metallic cartridges was the .44 Henry 
rim fire, which was very efficient as com- 
pared with the contemporaneous muzzle 
and breech loaders and it gave the full 
measure of power which they gave, and 
which was at that time considered amply 
powerful; and this same cartridge was the 
one used in the first Winchester, the model 
1866. This was a rim fire cartridge, hence 
the shell must be thin and its limits of gas 
pressure allowable were low. 

The next step was the center fire car- 
tridge, permitting the use of a much strong- 
er shell, and this was exemplified in the 
model 1873 Winchester with the .44-40 
cartridge. This was much more powerful 
than the old Henry cartridge and was con- 
sidered ample for sporting purposes and 
made good this claim by taming the West, 
both brute and man. 

During this time there were also worked 
out the far more powerful 50-70 and 45-70 
cartridges, but no effort was made to furnish 





— 
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repeating rifles for these more powerful 
cartridges until 1876. However, still more 
powerful cartridges were made for the 


special purpose ‘‘Buffalo Guns,”’ being single | 


shot rifles of extremely long range for 
buffalo shooting. These rifles used cart- 
ridges of .44 and .45, and sometimes of .50 
caliber, with shells 314 inches long, hence 
far too long to pass through the actions of 
any repeating rifles made, and the extreme 
of power for a repeating rifle was found 
in the .45-70, the .45-90 and the .50 caliber 
Express rifles until the development of the 
high power smokeless powder class, during 
the last decade of the last century. 
Naturally the recoil of these rifles was 
comparatively insignificant but it became 





a feature to be considered, as the American | 


sportsmen had been accustomed to rifles 
having almost a nominal recoil and were 
quick to resent any increase in this feature. 


So important was it considered that the | 
ballistic tables in the Winchester catalogue | 


have always included in their data the 
“free recoil” of the rifle with each of their 
cartridges, and the heaviest rifle recoil 
shown was that of the .405 W. C. F., given 
as 28.24 ft. lbs., while that of an ordinary 
12 gauge shotgun with trap load is given 
as 31.5 ft. lbs. Yet many a sportsman has 
balked at the idea of the “terrific’’ recoil 
of the .405, yet thinks nothing of shooting 
100 to 200 rounds of the shotgun cartridges 
at the traps in a dayTand never consider 
the recoil at all. And if occasion offered 
they would not hesitate to use larger bore 
shotguns with more powerful recoil and 
without a thought of discomfort from the 
recoil. Verily great is psychology, where 
because the weapon is a rifle they will shun 


it for the recoil and cheerfully shoot a | 


shotgun with far more recoil. 


But there is something to be said upon 


the other side. Usually a shotgun is so 
dimensioned as to fit the shooter properly, 


while the average factory made rifle almost | 


never fits right; it has not yet gotten away 
from the ideals of the old muzzle loader, 
which for some unknown reason had an 
excessive drop of stock, and the factories 
still have to realize that a rifle, to properly 
fit the shooter, should have the same drop 
as a shotgun which accomplishes the same 
purpose; that the physical size and makeup 
of the shooter does not change with the 
change from a grooved tube to a smooth- 
bore; therefore they still make their rifles 
with from % to % inch more drop than is 
given their shotgun stocks, and this aggra- 
vates the recoil by so contorting the body 
in order to align the sights that it is less 
able to resist the recoil. But with a rifle 
made with the same drop as a properly 
fitting shotgun the recoil is no more dis- 
agreeable than that of a shotgun, pound 
for pound—and no one bothers about the 
recoil of a trap shotgun. 


UT the American sportsman is fast learn- 
ing that if he has a rifle which fits himas 
his shotgun fits him, the recoil is no longer 
something to be dreaded but merely to be 
faced, and it disappears as an element of 
discomfort. 
“If you lightly touch a nettle it will sting 
you for your pains; 
Grasp it like a man of mettle, not a single 
sting remains.”’ 
Taking now the English school of rifle- 





making and rifle using, and the conditions | 
under which their sporting rifles were de- | 


veloped, we find that the application of 


the rifled bore to a sporting gun was about | 


coincident with the English occupation of 
India. This brought into India a large 
number of British sportsmen, and they 
faced as game, not the white-tail deer and 
the little black bear, but the elephant, 
the tiger, the rhinoceros, the bison and the 
buffalo. These animals were of enormous 
size and took a lot of killing in order that 


| 
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get away from a good gun well 


oiled. Point it where you want the charge to go, pull the trigger 
and the game is yours. No jamming of ejector or reloading 
mechanism; no sluggish triggers and nothing in the barrel to 


deflect the charge. 


23-in-One 


PreventsRust- OILS - Cleans & Polishes 


For 33 years 3-in-One Oil has been 
the hunters’ stand-by, just as it has 
been the stand-by of trap shooters, 
soldiers and marines, policemen and 
everybody else who uses firearms. 

Prominent gun. manufacturers show their 
confidence in 3-in-One by packing a sample 
with every firearm. Army and Navy gun 
manuals recommend 3-in-One and it’s to 
| had at most Post Exchanges and Ships 

tores. 


THREE-IN-ONE OIL CO. 


Use 3-in-One regularly and you will know 
why others are so “‘strong’’ forit. 

Sold by good stores everywhere—sporting 
goods, hardware, drug, grocery, auto 
accessory and general stores, in 3-oz. Handy 
Oil Cans and in 1-oz., 3-oz. and }4-pint 
bottles. 

Ask for 3-in-One by name and refuse to 
accept any substitute. 


FREE Generous sample, special 
Shooter's Circular and Dic- 
tionary of Uses. A postal will bring all three. 


130 William St., New York City, N. Y. 


A Third of a Century of Continuous Service 








Highly Decorative 


Gifts for Home or Office 


A luxurious fur rug made by Jonas 
Bros. from Leopard, Tiger, Lion or Bear 
commands a special appreciation. It's 
different — it’s useful as well as 
decorative. 

We have a selection of mounted wild 
game heads that make splendid gifts. 

» Send today for our Free Art Catalog 
Wwith pictures and price list. 
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Buy Model 27 
**Favorite” 

The greatest buy in the $9.80 

world is satisfaction. For (at left) 


over 60 years the J. 
Stevens Arms Com- 
pany has brought 
pleasure and sat- 
isfaction to 

millions of 
arms users. 


Single shot, take- 
down and octagon 
barrel—.22 long rifle 
— .25 rim fire— .32 
long rim fire. 


Model 11 “Junior” 
$4.25 
(at right) 
Single shot, take-down— 
+22 cartridges. 


Send for Stevens 
Catalog 


J. Stevens ArmsCo. 
Dept. 1007 
Chicopee Falls, Mass. 
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Page-Lewis Arms Co. 
Owned and operated by 
Savage Arms Corp. 
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Faries Manufacturing Co. 


Decatur, Illinois, U. S. A 








Makes old guns like new. 
Easily Applied with a Brush. 
No Heating Is Necessary 

Restore the finish on 5 
guns in ten minutes for $1.00 


New Method Gun Bluing Co. 
Box F-S-12 Bradford, Pa. 


“Gokey Botte Sauvage” 


Hand Made 
To Measure. 
Water-Proof. 
A pound ortwo 
lighter than 
the average 
boot, easy to 
put on and take 
off, no hooks to 
catch. The ankle 
strap holds the 
boot in place, 
and also acts as 
an ankle sup- 
port. 

‘The best all- 
around boot in 
the world.” 
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| rifles 


| the heavy game. 





| they might stay dead. Likewise they were 
hunted in jungles where the shots were at 
short range, and if a shot did not stop them 
| they were speedily upon the hunter and 
subjecting him to their endearments; and 
as they were usually, by the time they had 
been shot at a time or two, in a somewhat 
irascible frame of mind, and fairly well 
equipped by nature with facilities for muss- 
ing up the human frame, it behooved the 
hunter who wished to avoid their caresses 
| to stop them before they reached him, and 
| stop them hard and quickly. He knew this 
| before he left home in the morning and 
accordingly went prepared to do that stop- 
ping. 


T= REFORE the weapon of the English 
sportsman for this class of work was 
usually a double barrel gun of either 8 or 
| 10 bore, sometimes smoothbore and some- 
| times rifled. An 8 bore gun takes a round 
ball weighing two ounces and a conical 
bullet weighs more in proportion. Sir 
Samuel Baker used a four bore single barrel 
| rifle, the round ball for which weighed four 
ounces and the conical bullet six ounces, 
while the rifle itself weighed nineteen pounds. 
The bore was about one inch in diameter. 
But this was an exceptional rifle and Sir 
Samuel Baker was an exceptional man, in 
physical strength among many other points; 
and the average Britisher contented himself 
with a double 8 gauge or 10 gauge, weighing 
from 12 to 14 pounds. 

Now anyone who has the idea that an8 
gauge rifle weighing 14 pounds and loaded 
with a two ounce ball or heavier does not 
recoil, has another guess coming; they really 
and truly do. But those British sportsmen 
never complained of the recoil; they first 
learned to hold the rifle properly and the 
“recoil’”” bogy was laid. They were no 

| stronger or heavier men than the American 
| sportsmen of today, and no more capable 
| of withstanding recoil than is the American 
sportsman of today, except in the fact that 
those rifles were made to fit them, and they 
learned how to hold them. And when the 
American sportsmen learn to have their 
rifles fit them as their shotguns do, and then 


learn the proper position in which to hold 


them, the question of recoil will be marked 
off the list of important items. 

The big 8 bore and 10 bore elephant 
were succeeded by the ‘‘Express” 
type of rifle; these were double barreled 
rifles of calibers from 60 down to .44, and 
provided with exceptionally long cartridge 
shells and loaded with bullets comparatively 
short and usually with a cavity in the front 
end to cause them to mushroom; they 
developed from 1600 to 1700 f.s. velocity 
and were intended for shooting at soft 
skinned game at ranges of 200 to 300 yards, 
not to displace the 8 and 10 bore rifles for 
They never impressed us 
as being very well suited for anything. 
Everything below 44 caliber were termed 
“Rook and Rabbit” rifles and considered as 
really toys. 

Then came the smokeless powder era 
and the Express cartridges were impressed 
into the new service. Their powder 
capacity was right in proportion to their 
caliber, and they were loaded with suitable 
charges of dense smokeless powder and 
provided with metal cased bullets, both full 


| jacket and soft point, and the bullets pro- 


| vided were of good length and weight for 
| serious work, and they were speeded up to 
| from 2100 f.s. to 2300 f.s., and in that form 


| considerable. 


they displaced the big 8 bore and 10 bore 
rifles as elephant guns. They are made in 
various calibers from .600 down to .450. 

The recoil of the cordite rifles as they 
are called is far less, in proportion to their 
power, than that of the larger black powder 
rifles which they displaced, but it still is 
Ex-President Roosevelt paid 
touching tribute to the recoil of the .450 
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which he used on his hunting trip in Africa. 
One of the greatest of American riflemakers 
and target shots several years ago went to 
Europe as a member of an American rifle 
team, and during his stay visited one of the 
great Belgian gun factories. He was shown 
their output, including a .600 cordite 
double barrel rifle; he expressed a desire to 
shoot it, and was made welcome to do so. In 
telling the experience he said they brought 
him two cartridges for it, and he thought 
they were decidedly stingy with their 
ammunition, but would go as far as he 
could, so he started. When he had had all 
the shooting he wanted he found he still 
had one cartridge left to turn back. 

Of late the British have been bringing out 
Mauser rifles to use cartridges which are a 
modification of the Express shell, being 
shorter and thicker, and of calibers ranging 
from .500 downward; these are usually 
loaded to about 2500 f.s. velocity and use 
bullets of good length and weight. Evi- 
dently they have gotten entirely over the 
ideas embodied in the original Express 
rifles and decided that the light bullet is a 
mistake. 

Thus we find the British tendencies going 
more and more toward lighter loadings and 
less power, while the American tendencies 
are toward heavier loadings and more power, 
but they are still far short of reaching the 
British standards of power. 

The most powerful sporting cartridge for 
which the great American factories are 
making rifles today is the .30 U.S.G., with 
its sporting charge of a 180 grain bullet, 
driven at 2600 f.s., with a muzzle energy of 
2700 ft. Ibs. To get beyond this in power 
with an American rifle one must have the 
rifle made for him by some of the private 
makers who specialize in that class of 
goods. Maj. Townsend Whelen has de- 
signed special cartridges in .35 and .40 
caliber giving from 3850 to 3950 ft. Ibs. 
energy and the Hoffman Arms Co. fur- 
nishes Mauser or Springfield rifles to use 
them, while the Newton Rifle Co. has de- 
signed rifles for a .30 caliber with 3000 f.s. 
velocity and 3600 ft. Ibs. energy, and a .35 
caliber with 2975 ft. seconds velocity and 
4925 ft. lbs. energy. 

Thus we find the American and English 
schools of thought on the sporting rifle 
question starting one at one extreme of 
power and the other at the other extreme 
and constantly drawing together, but still 
quite a distance apart. The probabilities 
are that they will ultimately meet some- 
where within the present ‘‘No Man’s Land” 
with rifles more powerful than any in use by 
the Americans and less powerful than now in 
use by the British. Which leads to a few 
observations on “Things As They Ought 
To Be.” 


MERICAN big game today includes 
black, grizzly and Kadiak bear, deer, 

elk, caribou, moose, sheep and goat. In 
the Adirondacks, Maine and eastern Canada 


the deer, black bear and _ frequently 
the moose are found in thick cover, 
where the shots are all at close range 


and usually when the game is on the run, 
therefore the requirement for the deer 
and bear is a rifle which can be fired rapidly, 
and the power need not be great. But for 
the moose, in whatever section he be 
hunted, the question of his dropping to the 
shot and staying dropped, except in the 
cases of those armchair hunters who al- 
ways place the bullet in the exact spot 
where it should be placed, and who conse- 
quently never get into the game fields at all, 
frequently becomes one of adequate power 
in the cartridge used. Likewise he fre- 


quently offers shots across or along the 
edge of a lake or barren, where range of the 
rifle is of great importance. 

With all the other game mentioned, and 
with all game in the Rocky Mountain sec- 
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tion, a good share of the shots are at 200 

yards and beyond, and the game requires 
lenty of power to make sure a reasonable 
it will be a prompt kill. 

A rifle is a mechanism designed to 
strike a blow upon the game when at a 
considerable distance from the _ shooter, 
and that blow has as its object the kill- 
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ing of the game hit;and the more prompt- | 


ly the game is killed by the blow the better. 
It is far more satisfactory, after the shot, to 
go to where the game was standing and 
there find it dead or incapable of movement, 
than to find it has been wounded and is on 
the run, to be brought down, if at all, at the 
end of a long stern chase. Therefore in the 
rifle we need that which will make a hit at 
the greatest possible distance, and which, 


when it hits, has sufficient power to drop | 


the game where it stands. The longer range 


and more powerful the rifle the more certain | 
it is to produce the desired result. There- | 
fore obviously the thing to do is to carry on | 


such a trip the longest range and most 
powerful rifle obtainable within the limita- 
tion imposed by recoil. 

Naturally, the more powerful the rifle 
the more recoil it develops. This, however, 
is modified in two ways as follows: 


FIRST, by the weight of the rifle itself. The 
heavier the weapon the more of the energy 
of the recoil is absorbed in overcoming the 
inertia of the rifle when driving it backward, 





hence the less is transmitted to the shoulder. | 
Second, by the relations of the power | 


developed to the caliber and the velocity of 
the bullet from which the power is developed. 
Without going too deeply into the technical 


relations of recoil to these features we may | 


state that, as a general rule, the smaller 
the caliber .and the faster the velocity 
of the bullet, the less the recoil from 


the development of a given amount of 


bullet energy. 


Therefore, by fixing the limit of weight of | 


the rifle which the hunter is willing to carry, 
and the limit of recoil he is willing to en- 


dure, we fix the maximum power of the rifle | 


which he is able to use to advantage. And 
he should use this maximum of power 
available within the limits specified, and un- 
less he actually does so he is handicapping 
himself in getting the game. It is true thz at 
he may get his game with less power; in 
fact nearly all the game killed in America 
is killed with less power, but who can say 
how much game got away, wounded, missed, 
or not even shot at, which might have been 
bagged had the hunter a rifle of the full 
power which he can use to advantage? Game 
may be wounded and get away where more 
power might have made the shot a kill; 
it may be shot at and missed, where with a 
longer range and more powerful rifle it 
would have been hit and killed, or it may 
have been frightened by the stalking closer 
to get within effective range with a shorter 
range weapon, where it could have been 
killed with a rifle of the full range possible 
from points reached in the stalk before it was 
frightened. 

Therefore the man going on a big game 
hunt should not handicap himself by taking 
a rifle of less power than the most he can 
handle properly, as that is giving a handicap 
to the game every time by decreasing the 
effective range at which he can make a kill 
with a reasonable degree of certainty. 

The recoil which may be permitted in a 
rifle is not at first very easy of determina- 
tion for the average American sportsman. 
He has all his life used factory-made Ameri- 
can rifles, all of which have far too much 
drop, and his stance is based entirely upon 
that improper drop and made to accommo- 
date it. The first step is to get a rifle made 
with a drop of not over 234 inches below the 
sight line at the butt and 134 inches below 
at the comb; those dimensions will fit 99% 
of the sportsmen. Likewise the stock should 
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L. c. Smith Long oh Gun 


HAT’S the slogan of 

shooters of these long-dis- 
tance wildfowl guns—and our 
slogan. 


And you can get ’em—whether your 
target is the slowest moving game 
bird or the lightning-winged Can- 
vas-back. For the L. C. Smith Long 
Range Gun puts its charge right 
where you aim, and kills consistently 
at 80 yards. 

Specifications: 12 gauge, 30" and 
32" barrels. 3" chamber. Automatic 


or non-automatic ejector. Two trig- 
gers or Hunter One-Trigger. Se- 
lected walnut stock and _ forend. 
Hand-checkered pistol grip. 8 to 
816 Ibs. 

There’s plenty of shooting time left 
this year—get out and enjoy the sport. 

Write for our Booklet M40, which 
will aid you in your choice of a gun. 
Go to your dealer’s and handle the gun. 
Snap it to your shoulder. You'll be 
pleased at the way it handles, and 
then enthusiastic at the way it drops 
the high-flyers. 
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AMERICAN 
GAME SHOOTING 


By Paul A. Curtis 


Illustrated 
In the loquacious manner 
familiar to hunters in a fire- 
lit room after the day’s | 
chase, this book is written. 
The author knows how to 


write, as well as how “to 
stand on a great pass at dusk 
with a stout gun and pull the 
high ones out of the air.” 
As Izaak Walton says: 
“Hunting is a game for 
princes and noble persons: 
It has been highly prized 
in all ages.” 
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be, for a man 5 ft. 8 in. tall and with normal 
arms, at least 14 inches from center of 


| trigger to center of buttplate, or about one 


inch longer than the usual American fac- 
tory output. Those stock dimensions will 
make a decided change in his aiming posi- 
tion, when he has practiced enough to be- 
come thoroughly familiar with them; the 
principal idea is to always hold the right 
elbow as high as the right shoulder joint; and 
when in that position, with the rifle held 
back firmly against the shoulder, he will be 
surprised at how much it reduces the ap- 
parent recoil felt at discharge. Not until 
he has become thoroughly familiar with a 
proper aiming position, with a properly 
dimensioned stock, can he even guess how 
much recoil he can absorb without difficulty 
or inconvenience. And when he has finally 
determined the limits of recoil to which he 
can go without inconvenience or discomfort, 
and without impairing the accuracy of his 


| aiming and let-off of the trigger, he wants 
that rifle which gives the greatest range and 


power within those limits. 

This is the common point toward which 
both British and American sportsmen are 
moving and upon which they will eventually 
meet. The Americans have already almost 
unanimously reached the .30-U.S.G., which 


| is as above stated the most powerful big 
| game cartridge in common use today, and 
| they have reached it because it is the most 


powerful and longest in range; and they 
have stopped there only because there are no 
more powerful to be had without resort to 
the private makers for special rifles; when 
the more powerful and longer range rifles 
appear they will again move forward to 
them for the reasons and within the limits 
above set forth. 


QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS 
WEBLEY AIR PISTOL 


FIELD AND STREAM PUBLISHING Co.: 

1 would like your candid opinion on the Webley 
Air Pistol. How is the trigger pull? What is its 
greatest accurate range? Is it reliable and well 
made? Has it good sights, and are they firmly 
attached? 

I am planning to take up pistol shooting and as I 
like the automatic type of pistol I thought I would 
begin with the Webley Air Pistol since it is shaped 
like an automatic and shoots cheap ammunition. 
Do you consider it O. K. for this purpose? 

Also please tell me what you consider the best 
book on pistol and revolver shooting for the novice. 

J. C. HALSTEAD. 


Ans.—I have a Webley Pistol and have several 
friends that have them, and I must confess that I 
don't find them particularly accurate. 

The trigger pullis none too good and it never is 
on a pneumatic weapon. After a great deal of fuss- 
ing with the sights and a lot of practice, I have got- 
ten down to the point where I can get a group the 
size of a 25c piece at 25 ft. 

It has, however, one very important benefit. 
It does teach one to hold steadily. An even 
pressure and a steady squeeze is more important 
in this than any powder shooting pistol that I have 
ever fired. 

The sights in my opinion are damnable. _I dislike 
a square front sight and a square notch rear sight. 

Despite all this adverse criticism, it is really a 
marvelous weapon. One shouldn't expect as 
much from an air pistol as they do from a .22 and 
yet I used mine satisfactorily in the northwest 
shooting grouse for the camp and I didn’t have a 
nasty little .22 to clean when I got intired at night. 

For your purpose, I think it would be quite the 
thing. It does afford good practice at short range. 

SHOOTING EDITOR. 


LIFE OF THE .30-06 


FIELD AND STREAM PUBLISHING Co.: 

I have a Springfield sporter, a very fine accurate 
gun and wishing to get the best possible results 
with it I wish to get the following information: 

1 Is the ammunition that can be secured from 
the government (mostly 1918 stuff) harmful to the 
gun? 

2 About how many rounds may one reasonably 
expect the gun to shoot before losing its accuracy? 

3 What ammunition do you recommend for long 
range coyote shooting? 

I shall greatly appreciate any suggestions that 
you may give me on the equipping, remodeling, 
and caring for this gun that will enable me to get 
the best results with it. 

FRANK ZLATNIK. 


Ans.—I would not advise you to use 1918 am- 
munition in a very fine Springfield. You may have 
a few swollen cases split, and it isn’t very accurate, 


all of which is nothing to worry about but your 
barrel will suffer quickly from metal fouling which 
to a great extent, is avoided by using bronze coated 
bullets of the later type. In-so-far as accuracy is 
concerned, you can safely depend upon this rifle 
shooting about four thousand shots if properly 
cared for, without showing any falling off in ac- 
curacy and it might go to twelve thousand. 

For long mange coyote shooting, I would suggest 
your using the 150-grain. 

If you have any other questions you would want 
to ask me, I would be glad to answer them but your 
suggestion that I give you any information on the 
equipment, remodeling and caring of this gun, is 
rather a large order. I could not do justice to it in 
a letter, but if you will ask me any specific questions 
in which you are interested, I would be glad to 
reply to_them, 

SHOOTING EDITOR. 


IT CAN’T BE DID 


Dear Capt. Curtis: 

I am calling for your help in deciding a con- 
troversy that has been raging for several months. 
Last year the question of sights and range came up 
as it always does and some of our local experts who 
are no mean hands with a rifle maintained that their 
guns would shoot exactly the same at 100 yards as 
they would at 200 yards, without any difference in 
holding. Most of them are using the .30-06 and 
their point was that the great velocity developed 
prevented any drop until beyond 200 yards. 

After reading the article in the last FIELD AND 
STREAM which corroborated my previous im- 
pressions, I tried them out with my own gun, which 
is a .30-06 Schmidt-Haberman. This was to my 
complete satisfaction, The gun apparently sighted 
for 100 yards produced even a better group at 
200 yards, after raising the rear micrometer 
sight 2.7 minutes and holding exactly the same with 
a sitting rest. Their argument to this target is 
that my gun is probably not as accurate as theirs 
which in most cases is a Springfield. 

I think that most, if not all, Springfields are 
sighted for 200 yards and that is why they hold up, 
but were they to shoot 100 measured yards they 
would find the groups about 214-3 inches high, and 
more for the .30-30 and other less high powered 
cartridges. (Sighted for 200.) 

CHARLES N. SARLIN. 


Ans.—Your local experts may be awfully good 
shots but they are not keen observers. It is 
utterly impossible to sight a rifle in at 100 yards 
and have it shoot to the same point of impact at 
200 yards or vice versa. 

No matter what velocity is attained in the 
future, it will never entirely overcome gravity. 
The fact that you get better groups at 200 yards 
than you do at 100 yards only proves that you were 
shooting better at the 200 yard target. 

A gun cannot shoot better at longer range than 
at shorter range for any error at short range is 
bound to be magnified at increased range, and you 
will note, please, that you raised your rear sight 
to secure the proper point of impact at 200 yards, 
almost three inches. 

SHOOTING EpIToR. 


JUNK 


CAPTAIN CURTIS: 

A number of us recently obtained an assortment 
of captured German service rifles, Mausers and 
Mannlichers, which we intend to work over into 
sporting models. he Germans broke off all 
the firing pins. Nice of them! A local gunsmith 
was able to fix up these firing pins very nicely for 
us. That leaves the Mausers in workable condi- 
tion. But from the Mannlichers the Germans also 
removed that end of the bolt which includes the 
extractor. None of us can find samples or drawings 
of this Mannlicher bolt end, nor do we know where 
same can be obtained. Can you assist us? 

We would also like to know where ammunition 
for these rifles can be obtained. Am I correct 
in assuming that they shoot a 9mm shell, i.e., both 
Mausers and Mannlichers? I have been told that 
Western makes a 9mm shell, but that it develops 
too heavy a breech pressure. Is this information 
correct? 

J. M. Rier. 


Ans.—I note that you have a lot of war-time 
Mauser and Mannilicher rifles which you and your 
friends are planning to convert into sporters. I 
don’t like to discourage you in what will probably 
be a lot of fun, but at the same time, I must warn 
you not to spend too much time and effort upon 
them. These German military rifles were made 
under the stress of their war-time needs when a 
very wide tolerance had to be allowed in their 
production so as to produce them in quantities. As 
a result some of the barrels are over-bored which 
makes them very inaccurate and others are under- 
bored to a dangerous degree and a lot of them have 
very inaccurately cut chambers. In other words, 
they seldom give very satisfactory results. 

Regarding the cartridges, the German Mausers 
shoot the 7.9 Monet r cartridge, commonly known 
asthe 8mm. This ammunition is produced by all 
of our leading manufacturers, The old standard 
sporting cartridge had a 236-grain bullet. The 
Remington Company, shortly after the war, pro- 
duced a special cartridge to meet the needs of those 
like you who had converted these German war- 
time rifles. This cartridge was made with the 
bullet having a very thin jacket so that it would 
expand in the bore and offset the inaccuracy caused 
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by over-sized barrels. This particular cartridge 
which, by the way, has a 170-grain bullet giving 
a velocity of approximately 2,550 feet per second, 
is not only a very much better all around cartridge 
than the old standard Mauser but gives very much 
better accuracy in most of these converted rifles. 

In regard to the Austrian Mannlicher, you will 
have more difficulty. The cartridge was never 
made in this country and you will have to depend 
on European supply. It is also an 8mm case 
being somewhat shorter, and has a rim. Con- 
sequently, the ammunition isn’t interchangeable. 
I think you can get it from A. F. Stoeger, Inc., 
224 East 42nd Street, New York City, and he 
may also be able to supply you with the extractors, 
which are missing, by securing them for you in 
Europe. I doubt very much if he has any of them 
here but he certainly offers your best chances of 
getting them. 


OVAL POWDER 


Captain Paut A. Curtis: 

I would like to know what weights of Du Pont 
Oval bulk smokeless shotgun powder to load in a 
16 guage shell. In an article in a recent FIELD AND 
STREAM, it gave some loads, in drams; but this 
does not seem to be clear to me, as when three 
drams, for instance, are weighed out and put in a 
16 guage shell, it seems to me that whoever shoots 
the shell is liable to have his head blown off. 

I have been experimenting a little bit with the 
powder, in a cautious manner, and have not loaded 
more than 30 grains, weighed out; this 30-grain 
load, with one ounce of shot, seems to be pretty 
heavy; at least it has a good kick. I have loaded 
a couple of hundred shells with 26 grains, and 
7% ounce shot, and had pretty good luck on crows 
and rabbits. If you could give me the number of 
grains to use with % ounce shot, for average load, 
also the charge for a heavy duck load, with No. 
shot, I would appreciate it very much. 

Incidentally, I might say that I have read your 
articles for a number of years with great interest; 
I am happy if I can just take a gun in my hands, 
and more so if I may shoot it. 


QO. C. VAN Hyninc. 


Ans.—It is rather difficult to tell one how to use 
Oval Powder in hand-loaded ammunition. In 
act, I am surprised to hear that you have been 
able to get any of this powder, as the Du Pont 
Company, so far as I know, do not sell the powder 
retail. 

A great deal will depend upon the batch that 
you are using. “For instance, the original Super 
cartridges have about 46 grains of powder in them. 
Subsequent batches had 43 grains, and some of the 
latest Peters High Velocity I have used, have only 
39 grains, and yet they all give a velocity equivalent 
to 334 drams of bulk smokeless. 

Please forget dram measurements in the use of 
Oval. The only thing I can suggest for you to do 
is to write to the Du Pont Co., and give them the 
number of the can that your powder came in, or 
if you have removed it from their shells, give them 
the serial number on the box and ask for advice. 

This powder does not lend itself to light loads 
of shot and you cannot get the most out of Oval 
with 7 of an ounce. In fact, if you want a load 
of that kind, it is foolish for you to use Oval Powder. 
It only burns properly under correct pressure and 
you cannot secure sufficient pressure with less than 
an ounce and \% of shot. This powder is only 
intended for a heavy load. For a light load, you 
would be very much better off with Du Pont Dead 
Shot or Schultz. 

Without knowing what batch of powder you are 
using, I would say that 33 grains would be a maxi- 
mum load for a 16-bore gun and yet, if you had 
one of the lighter batches of powder, this might 
be a little bit heavy. 

I am really not in a position to give you any 
advice with the information at hand, and let me 
emphasize this, nor is anybody else except the 
Du Pont Co. 

SHOOTING EDITOR. 


ALL AROUND SHOT 


FIELD AND STREAM: 

I have read your articles for a number of years 
and get a great deal out of them because you are 
quite like myself in your tastes and sporting 
instincts. 

I never have been able to quit the rifle or the 
shotgun for the other; I have many a time thought 
if I could do as many of my sporting friends do, 
specialize on either the rifle or the shotgun I would 
do much better and get more sport, but for the life 
of me I can't do it; but I can make a good showing 
with either and have followed both, to the very 
great cost of my bank account and business gen- 
erally, but the upbuilding of my stock of sporting 
experiences. 

I find that generally the practice with the one, 
to a certain extent hinders my better shooting 
with the other. How do you find it, and what do 
you think the boys who only shoot and follow one 
or the other have on us in the premises anyway? 
I sure would like a personal expression from you 
and anything I can do to return the compliment 
I will be glad to give the service. 

Say you can tell the boys at the head office, 
that the article by the Texan, Scott Moore, in 
February number is a fine one. I know that section 
and have just returned from a successful deer 
hunt right in there, on which we brought in seven 
nice ones, and had we not been true sportsmen 


Field and Stream—December, 1927 





DAVIS HY-POWER GUNS FOR DUCKS 


Chambered 
for 3-inch 

high power 
shells 


















yards. 12 Gauge only 30 and 
32”. A Wonderful Gun. Ask 


your dealer for them. 
Price Only 


*352 





This illustration 

of shotgun load is 

the exact size of a 
proof test load used in 
testing Davis gun barrels for 
strength. The long 3” shell is 
nearly filled with a special proof test 
powder and the extra heavy shot load is 
enclosed in parchment paper capsule which 
extends beyond the chamber into the bore of 
the gun. Such rigid tests were unheard in moder- 
ate priced American guns before we inaugurated the 
policy. Your motto should be “Buy a DA VIS and get 
service."” If you order at once we can still supply you in time 

for duck shooting. Davis guns are made in other models—12, 16 
and 20 gauges. All rigidly inspected and tested. When you buy a 
DAVIS you do not buy price only. For further information address 


THE DAVIS-WARNER ARMS CORPORATION 
90 Chambers Street New York City, N. Y. 






















General equipment for 
Big Game Hunters. 
Alaskan and African 
Equipment a Specialty. 
Guns — Ammunition— 
Clothing and Movie 
Equipment 


Above is illustrated our SPRINGFIELD SPORTER 
fitted with the new G. & H. telescope mount. 

Let us help you do your planning for next year’s trip and 
benefit by the experience of others. Now is the time to 
place your order with us for your MAGNUM RIFLE for 
early 1928 delivery. New Gun and Rifle catalog sent on re- 
cetpt of 20cts. Our 100 page equipment catalog will also be included for an additional 20cts. 


Griffin & Howe, Inc., oept.F.s. 234 E. 39th St., New York City 











J. KANNOFSK 


Manufacturer of artificial eyes for birds, animals and 
manufacturing purposes a specialty. S i 
kinds of heads and skulls for furriers and taxidermists. 


GLASS 
EYES 





Send for prices. All 





NOSKE FIELDSCOPE 
and MOUNTS 


Made to fit all makes of rifles. “ 
Noske mount is protected by U. S. Patent; any 





331 West Broadway, Cor. Grand St., New York infringement will be prosecuted. 





R. Noske, 526 8th Ave., San Francisco, Cal. 











CLEANS — LUBRICATES — BURNISHES 


Used with Flannel Patches and solvent, it removes lead fouling without scratching, 
Hooker’s 
Shotgun 

“ Scrubber ” 


Fits any Standard Rod 
$1.25 


Order by Gauge from your dealer or postpaid from 


THE HOOKER MFG. CO. -« Hartford, Connecticut 


Patches 
25¢. 
per Box 
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Pubber- All 


The Perfect Waterproof Suit 


Gueranteed Absolutely Waterproof 









Illustrating 
one piece suit 











Also made in TWO pieces 
DUCK-HUNTERS and Other Sportsmen 


Keep dry in the worst rain. This one or two- 
piece Suit slips over your regular clothes. The 
Hood Collar protects the neck and head 


NO BUTTONS OR HOOKS 


Pull the string of the Hookless Fastener up or 
down to open or close. Cloth is made of a 
sheet of pure rubber vulcanized between two 
layers of cloth. Weight 3 lbs. If your dealer 
does not stock the RUBBER-ALL yet, order 
direct from us. Send check or money order 
for $13.50 (either one or two-piece). State 
chest and height measurements and we will 
ship at once, parcel post prepaid. 


Booklet free upon request. 


THE RUBBER-ALL CO. 
35 W. 25th Street New York 














You’ll Say So Too 


EXT to burnt powder I 
love the smell of Hoppe’s 
No. 9."" For a score of years, 
by word of mouth that saying 
has been making friends for 
Hoppe’s all over the world. 
Always clean your gun’s bore 
with No. 9 and you'll say so 
Send roc in stamps too. 
for sample of No.g new, maintaining resale value. 
Oil and Grease 


For the working parts, use Hoppe’s Lubricating Oil. 
Specially refined—pure, light, penetrating, with high 

viscosity. Never gums. For an_  aci neutralizing 
general rust preventive, use Hoppe’s Gun Grease. 

At your Dealer's. If he fails to provide you, please 
write to us. Guide for Gun Owners FREE. 


FRANK A. HOPPE, INC., 
2310 N. 8th St. Philadelphia, Pa. 











TRUFIT “Quick Draw” 


Angle of TRUFIT Holster belt 
loops, places revolver in the 
right position (not straight up 
and down) for lightning fast 
“Quick Draw” across the body, from the 
eft, with the right hand, 


TRUFIT “Safety Strap” 


Made to fit exact model of pistol. 
Heavy oil treated leather; will 
not ride up. Give model, calibre 
and length of barrel, in ordering. 





Small Frame Revolvers, - - - $2.00 
Military and Police, - - - = $2.50 
Large Frame, - - - - - = = $3.00 


Write for Folder—Holsters and Police Goods 


H. & D. FOLSOM ARMS CO. 


314 BROADWAY (Dept. 1) NEW YORK 
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Will keep it bright as | 
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could have loaded a truck with does and fawns. 

Scott was wrong though about does not decoying 
to horns: They will as I know personally; I have 
decoyed them, right up, burning with the usual 
feminine curiosity. 

I would be very glad to hear from you if you 
have time to drop me a few lines and give me your 
opinion on how us guys who follow both, fare with 
boys who follow one. 

WALTER P. REYNOLDS. 


Ans.—I have heard it said that the ‘‘one gun” 
man is the best, and that the man who sticks to 
one form of shooting is the best, but I have seen 
men that could belie this. 

A good shot is a good shot, not through any 
inherent qualities though he must have fair nerves 
and a keen eye and be generally normal. 

He is a good shot simply through application. 
There is only one thing that makes an expert at 
any game and that is consistent practice. 

I personally wouldn't want to stick to one form 
of shooting. Ali forms of it interest me and when 
a man becomes proficient in any one form of 
shooting he finds it very much easier to obtain 
skill in other branches of the sport. 

SHOOTING EDITOR, 


7 M/M 
Iam ome to take a trip into the wilds of Argen- 


tina, S. A., along the Andes Range and on the 
plains. 

If I take just one rifle, what would you advise a 
bolt action or a lever action? 


And what caliber wculd you advise? And what 
make of rifle? 1 thought of a Remington .30-06 
caliber, bolt action, but I am not sure of getting 
that rifle at Buenos Aires. 

Is a Mauser rifle bored for .30-06 caliber just as 
accurate, and velocity and hitting energy as our 
makes? 

If I cannot get the Remington rifle, what rifle 
would you advise and what caliber in that par- 
ticular rifle you choose would be best for that 


locality. Trusting you will give me all information 
you can, 
ALBERT J. ROSAND. 
Ans.—No matter where a man is going I always 


recommend the bolt action rifle in prefernce to a 
lever action. 





As you are going to South America, I would rec- | 


ommend a rifle for the 7mm cartridge. The 
ammunition is widely distributed all through South 
America and is easily procurable, whereas the ex- 
cellent .30-06 cartridge which is only slightly 
superior to the 7mm in range and accuracy, would 
be difficult to get in most instances. . 
Consequently, I would suggest a Mauser with 
the 7mm ammunition, and you can get it in Buenos 
Aires just as easily as you can here. 
SHOOTING EDITOR. 


TURKEY RIFLE 


FIELD AND STREAM: 

I am shooting the model 1892, .32-20 Winchester 
rifle with Lyman sights for turkey hunting, but at 
over 100 yards I have trouble in gauging the distance 
for raising my sight. 

I was wondering if a model 54 Winchester with 
the telescope sight would be an improvement, 
but hate to adopt a high-powered rifle on account 
of the danger to other people in the woods. 

Have you any better suggestion to make, and 
if so, what would you advise both as to sight and 
rifle, particularly ‘the sight as I heard that the 
Winchester sights are not as good as some others? 

Am now wearing bifocal glasses and it has 
slowed up my aim and not as good as when I 
wore plain glasses. Would this affect the telescope? 

W. B. Barr. 

Ans.—If you were to shoot a turkey with the 

Model 54 Winchester which is only made for the 
270 Winchester and the .30-60 Springfield cart- 
ridges, you couldn't pick up the turkey with a rake. 

You can’t use high velocity rifles on soft tissued 
game. Another thing, how often does a man get 
an opportunity to shoot at a turkey over 100 
yards in the woods? You cannot actually see a 
turkey over 100 yards except on the rarest of 
conditions. 

The only thing you have got to do is to sight 
your rifle at 100 yards and then without altering 
your sights, shoot at a target at 150-200 yards. 





BIG GAME TROPHIES 


Usually the results of hard work deserve proper mounting such as only s 
long experienced taxidermist can do. Your trophies, eo large game and 
smail game, mounted with utmost si a 
prices. Beautiful art catalogue with pictures “and useful information 
sent free at your request. 
WALTER HOUST 
(Formerly manager of James L. Clark Taxidermist Studios 
234 East 39th Street, New Yor 


(5 minutes walk from Grand Central Station) 
THE WELL 


RENOWN’ RUNGE BRIAR 
ROOT PIPE $1.00 PREPAID 


An elegant Christmas offering, hand- 
cut from old seasoned _briar-root, 
treated to require no breaking-in. 
Genuine Bakelite Stem. Guaranteed 
not to crack or burn thru. Attractive 
gift. Send order today to insure de- 
livery before Christmas. 















South African BOER Tobacco, per Ib 
ee Ge B00 Win nacnnendancneunen 
Imported Peterson = G. B. 

**Sweet Crop,’’ ‘‘Co ngan,’’ ‘*St. Bruno,”’ “‘Honey- 


dew’’ and 55 other OLD COUNTRY Pipe Tobaccos. 
Send for Catalog. 


A. RUNGE & COMPANY, Dept. F 
18 So. Delaware Avenue, Philadelphia, Pa. 
We pay Parcel Post charges anywhere—Established 1894 


Stop Using a Truss 


Free—Trial Plapao—Free 


STUART'S PLAPAO-PADS are different from the 
truss, being mechanico-chemico applicators made 
self-adhesive purposely to hold the distended muscles 
securely in place. No straps, buckles or spring at- 
tached—cannot so cannot chafe or press against 
the pubic bone. housands have successfully treated 
themselves at home without ~~ from work— 
most obstinate cases conquered. as velvet— 
easy to apply—inexpensive. Awarded Gold Medal 
and Grand Prix. a of _sergeety is natural, so 
no subsequent use for_ truss ove 

it by sending Trial of "PL. AP: Ao “abeokutcly FREE 
Send your name and address TO 

Plapao Co., Stuart — wm 7. | ae Mo. 
Return mail will bring Free Trial 











“ADAPTO” 


Single Case for 
1 gun $9.75 





The Only Adjustabic Case Made 


Holds Any Take-Down Gun; two sets of barrels: over, under or 
automatic. Moveable partitions adjust and hold fast. Case made of 
ard fibre, strong as steel; reinforced me corners; ag protection. 
material and shells. Lasts life-tim: 


Space for cleani: i 
Write for illustrated folder 


nyuiries Invited. 


jealers . 
| ADJUSTABLE GUN CASE CORP.,F-15 E. 26th St.,N. Y. C. 


Learn exactly where that little bullet falls at these 


ranges. 

Mind you, I don’t recommend the .32-20 for 
shooting at over 150 yards range but at that 
distance it is dependable. 

There is also of course, the danger to other 
people in the woods when using a high speed load, 
but you can use your .32-20 high speed load with a 
fair amount of safety. Though it is much faster 
than the regular cartridge, it is comparatively 
speaking, less destructive to tissue, and hasn't 
the extreme range of the big cartridges. 

Loaded with the 80 gr. bullet, it has 
velocity and the mid range height of 
at 200 yards is 7.6. The fall of the bullet will 
consequently be something like four times the 
trajectory, if you shot without changing your 
sights. In other words, something like 28 inches, 
but you would seldom have occasion to shoot at 
200 yards and then again, your rifle must be 
sighted at present for at least 100 yards so that 
the actual fall from your targeting on your present 
sighting would be considerably less, but you must 
find it out by shooting it. 


2,000 ft. 
trajectory 


SHOOTING EpITor. 
(END OF ARMS AND AMMUNITION) 











2 ARCHIT TECT 


- : - exclusive ¢~-[ Little 
competition. $5,0 000 to Sic, (000 incomes gh experts. ste. Gas yt D eae kee 


Sanger oy! corregpondence inethodgy, Aselatance extended (os 
American Landscape Schoo) -57-HA Newark, New Yorks 








NEW CATALOG OF 
ARMY GOODS BARGAINS 
Shirts, Pants, Boots, 
Shoes, Blankets, Tents, 
Guns, Harness, Tools, Etc. 


Government’s sacrifice saves 
you money. Write for copy, 
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Hunting & Fishing) truntinc 
is a 52-page monthly maga- FISHING 


zine crammed full of hunt- 
ing, fishing, camping and 
trapper stories and pic- 
tures, valuable information 
about ‘guns, rifles, fishing 
tackle, game law changes, 
best places to get fish and 
game, etc. Biggest value 
ever offered in a sporting 
magazine 
AND HERE’S THE 


Remington Sportsman’s Knife 
with stag band and two long 
blades 














quirements of skinning and clean- 
ing fish, game birds and fur-bearing animals. Blades pane rs, superior 

quality steel with strong, durable keen-cutting edge: The points 
are shaped just right for a good, clean job o! slitting and skinning. 


SPECIAL OFFER. We will send you Hunting & Fishing 


Magasine for a whole year, 12 big issues 









The and this 
name Remington 
“Rem. | Spartepan's 
ington nife. 
on the blade 

is your BOTH 
antee o' 


quality. 






Satisfaction guaranteed or money refunded. Biel some exter tedey 
SONTING & FISHING MAGAZINE, 308 Transit Bldg. ; Boston Mass. 


DUCK CALLERS 
TURKEY CALLERS 


In placing this duck caller on the market I do so 
with the assurance that it is the best ever offered 
for general use. Any novice can tune it, and the 
tone is exceptionally good. Absolutely guaranteed 
to give satisfaction. 

My hand book, “Hunting the Wild Turkey,” 
gives the best methods used by the most expert 
hunters. The turkey language explained and full 
instructions for imitating it exhaustively given. 


Duck Callers 
Turkey Callers 
Hunting the Wild Turkey ae 


TOM TURPIN 


1150 Eastmoreland Ave., Memphis, Tenn. 




















Ref.: Bank of Commerce & Trust Co., Memphis, Tenn. 
Field and Stream, New York 
The 0 who knows Oil uses 


Or, Because 


It is made by the refiners of the 
world’s best watch and chronom- 







eter oil with the same exacting 
care. Only the best is good 
enough for fine guns, reels and 


casting lines. As essential to their 
well-being as the oil in a watch. 


If unable to obtain Nyoil, send to us 
direct 35c for handy cans. 


WM. F. NYE, Inc. 


Oil refiners for over half a century 


_New Bedford, Mass. 








Win the big event of 1927, because they move thegun straight 
back. Write for circular, and ask your dealer for one. 


THE CUSHION PAC CORPORATION 
Box 81 Sioux Falls, S. D. 


Cal. 30-40 6 Shot 


Krag Carbine $ 75 | 

WHY PAY MORE 9: 

Au the qualities of a high price rifle. The choice of those 

o know. Fine used condition, all working parts guaranteed for 

ne ar. Send for our Free 50 page catalog of money savin; 

Aimm: inition, Cutlery, Sports and Gov't goods. Out 

» leading Military and Sox 

anc nd Ww ila West be: ws. 
erms Cash 


W. STOKES kink, 1627-D, N. 10th St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


»/ \iise® Sport! 


‘9 
/ 
eK : For Red-Blooded Folks! 
Send for price list 








values; 
itters for 
iety Organisations, Theatrical 
Satisfied customers all over the world. 























Your inquiries will receive prompt 
and personal attention 

Wolverine Archery Tackle 
Coldwater - chigan 
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| lashed to a prop in front of her. 


| the prow into the Me-Kong. 





TRAILING THE CAMBODIAN 
TIGER 


(Continued from page 11) 


Innumerable sampans passed us, most of 
them with a woman standing on the poop- 
deck, swaying rhythmically forward and 
back as she leaned with all her weight and 
strength against the long oar that was 
Through 
my glasses I watched patiently for some 
energetic oarswoman to break the thong that 


| or gee-string, and the babies in the same 
| limpid stream, and the older children -sport- 
| ed and splashed about like shining brown 
| porpoises. 


bound her oar to its prop as she leaned | 


forward at an angle of forty-five degrees 
against it. I was curious to see whether she 


would merely describe an alluring curve | 


into the forward end of the boat or on over 
Unfortu- 
nately, however, no curves were described. 

This method of propelling a dugout seems 
to be peculiar to that part of the Orient. 
The Japanese are great scullers or scullery 
men; the Filipinos paddle their canoes like 
American Indians; the Chinese pole, pad- 
dle, row or otherwise cleave the waves in 
the manner most convenient, but the Cam- 
bodians invariably stand up on the tail- 
board and push. 


HERE seems to be a lot of lost motion 
about their method; but as most of the 
motion in question is lost by women, there 
will probably be little done about it. Cam- 
bodian women, 
to lose. 


all the— But possibly the King doesn’t 
want that noised about. 

Next day at about three o'clock, we saw 
the gilded spires and snaky gables of the 
King’s palace and all the temples of Pnom- 
Penh glittering in the distance. Each of the 
many ascending step-like gables of the Cam- 
bodian palaces and temples ends in the 
wavy tail of the snake, for the seven-headed 
cobra of the Goddess Siva is the national 
emblem, and the petrified snake cavorts 
about on the balustrades of temples and 
terraces and bridges. And 
stone images of the Goddess sit cross-legged 
on four coils of the cobra, with the seven 
clustered heads rising up from behind and 
extending their protection over her. 

The Sisiman would be in port several 
days; so we left all our heavy luggage and 
camp equipment on board until we were 
ready to transfer it to a smaller boat for the 
next stage of the trip up the river, and we 
only took our guns and hand-baggage ashcre 
with us at about five that evening. As it 
was, though, we each had to get an extra 
jinrikisha to transport dunnage to the 
Grand Hotel du Pnom-Penh. 


UR combined battery of some twenty- 
odd murderous weapons seemed to 
casue the French Secret Service grave con- 
cern and the natives much wonder as to who 
such thoroughly gunned strangers could be 
As our strange procession of some dozen rick- 
shaws, escorted by French police and petty 
native officials on bicycles, moved down the 
Quai, much hubbub ensued, and practically 
the whole French and Cambodian vocabu- 
laries were used. We arrived at the Grand 
Hotel in some state and much confusion. 
The manager or maitre or what-not of the 
hotel was like so many other foreigners— 
an ignorant, unlettered person who under- 
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in fact, have tons of motion | 
The three hundred Dancing Girls | 
of the Royal Household annually expend | 
enough gyrational horse-power to electrify | 


innumerable | 





ITS WARM and 
IT WEARS! 


I have kept warm in a Buck Skein Jacket in weather 
| so cold that the mercury nearly dropped out of the 
thermometer. That double-weight Buck Skein fabric 
of‘mine is so tight-woven that it locks in the heat of your 
body—no chance for escape. Keeps body heat in and 
| cold out. What’s more, it keeps out rain, too! ain— 
snow—hail—“‘what the hail” when you’ve got on your 
Buck Skein! 

Will it wear? Wears like LEATHER! 
to lean on a grindstone to go through it! 

Will it wash—did you ask? Honestly, the more you 
scrub it the smoother, mellower, velvet-ier it gets. 
Buck Skein is guaranteed. 

YOUR MONEY BACK 
if it fades, shrinks or loses its Fine Texture. This guarantee 
comes with every Buck Skein in writing on a Gold Bond 
backed by my firm—that’s been shirt anne over half 
a century. And it means what it says. t’s your full 
protection. 
THE BUCK SKEIN JACKET 

is big and roomy; two oversize flap pockets; adjustable 
cuffs; double-stitched seams that won’t rip, and buttons 
that stick to their post. Knitted belt, 100% wool, 
snaps back in shape like a steel spring even after washing. 

ASK YOUR DEALER FOR BUCK SKEIN 

If he hasn’t one on his shelf he can get you one within 
24 hours by just sending to his wholesaler. This applies 
all over the country. See him first. If he can’t get 
you a Buck Skein Jacket send to me direct, enclosing 
$5.50. Use the coupon below or write me a letter. 
You'll get your Buck Skein and I’ll pay all carrying 
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stood no English at all, even when uttered | 


in a loud, exasperated voice. This is a thing 
I have noticed again and again in foreign 
countries; the stupid people fail utterly to 
understand the simplest orders. Shouting 


| even does no good. 


And this Frenchman could apparently 


| understand little more of his own language, 


BUCK SKEIN JOE, care Lustberg, Nast & Co., 
Manufacturers, Dept. C-12, 331 Broadway, 
New York City. 
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A Buck Skein Jacket at $5.50 0 
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© 15 New Features 


as well as the many other features of the wonderful Motor 
that thrilled the world in 1926 by its remarkable speed and 
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For Honest-to-Goodness 
Shooters ! 

Who know what they need and appre- 
ciate honest value. The Stazon Gun Kit 
contains the Four items necessary for the 
complete care and preservation of firearms. 

The Kit contains Chloroil Solvent, 
Stazon Gun Oil, Stazon Gun Grease and 
Stazon-Rustoff. Price $1.00 at your dealer's 
or send his name and a dollar bill to 

Gun Cleaning Headquarters 

CONVERSION PRODUCTS CORP. 

632 S. Delaware Ave., Philadelphia, Pa. 
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Goose Strap 
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Made from special leather equippe Fale cute swivel and 
Duck straps $3.75 per dozen 
Goose straps $5.79 per dozer 


$2.00 half dozen. 
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| willingly have waited forever. 


Field and Stream—December, 1927 


for Mack and Jocco both spoke French to 
him—good French without the objection- 
able nazal twang and foreign accent—and 
still this person made heavy weather of it. 

We finally managed to get rooms with 
nice, lady-like little showers in one corner 
that drizzled slightly if turned on hard. In 
another corner, however, stood a thoroughly 
competent wash-stand of the Second Em- 
pire, topped with marble and supporting 
an immense pitcher of water and a regular 
seagoing flowered bowl. 

Handling this bowl with soapy hands 
required a special technique which, un- 
fortunately, I did not master at once. It 
started slipping next day promptly at 
twelve-seven, noon. Though I juggled it 
carefully in the best Japanese gold-fish-bowl 
manner and had it practically caught several 
times here and there in the room, it fell at 
twelve-ten and almost instantly broke. At 
twelve-eleven it had already been entered 
on my account in the amount of six piasters. 
The French are a very prompt people at 
funding debts. 


As dinner that night we had our first 
French cooking since leaving Brest in 
1919, and the four of us as a starter devour- 
ed six dozen snails. They tasted a lot better 
than oysters, as the Grand Hotel serves 
them baked in their shells with a delicious 
sauce of browned butter, parsley and per- 
haps a dash of garlic. The French like to 
dash a bit of garlic here and there. 

The snails had one drawback, so to speak; 
they were very loath to come out of their 
shells and be edible. We saw later that the 
other diners coaxed them out with tooth- 
picks somewhat after the manner in which 
one lures an olive out of a cocktail—in fact, 
we saw other diners do all sorts of terrible 
things with toothpicks—and we adopted 
this particular procedure ourselves. 

On the way over, as we were discussing 
the French cuisine in store for us, I had made 
the unconditional statement that the best 
possible way to restrict immigration into 
the United States would be to turn back to 
the south of Europe any one, no matter 
what his nationality, who smelled of garlic. 
Epicurean Mack at once flew to the defense 
of that mild herb. He bade me wait only 
until I got to Pnom-Penh, though I should 
He called 
me uncivilized, provincial and a person of 
poor, untutored taste; he quoted the 
culinary authorities, but especially he bided 


| his time. 


That first night at dinner, the menu 
carried an item yclept “haricots.” I was 
eating that menu by ear, not by note, and 
I didn’t know whether haricots crept on the 
earth, flew in the air, or dwelt in the 
waters; but being determined to eat the 
straight program and play no favorites, I 
ordered haricots. 


O* course, I was cruelly let down when 
they brought me beans. I hadn’t whet- 
ted my tooth for beans, and any good soldier 
resents them except on Saturday or in the 
field. I was on the point of indignantly re- 
fusing any commerce with them when my 
nose suddenly intervened. Those haricots 
were not the ordinary sort of beans. Their 
flavor was simply delicious; I should have 
liked to lick the plate. 

Mack had been watching me all along so 
fixedly from across the table that I expected 
him to criticize my table manners or the 
cut of my jib, but he said never a word until 
the last haricot had gone where the good 
beans go. Then he informed me loftily that 
I should not be tolerated among real white 
Americans; that I should be deported to 
the south of Europe; that I had just eaten 
garlic on those beans, had liked it and, with 
my poor untutored taste, hadn’t known it! 

During meals the manager of the Grand 
Hotel earned his pay by strolling about 
among the diners, making himself agree- 


able. If any guest laid down his knife for a 
moment, the manager immediately shook 
hands with him and remarked upon the un- 
godly downward trend of the franc—caused, 
no doubt, by those dollar-chasing Shylocks 
from across the Atlantic—or, in our case, 
said he was overwhelmed with the honor of 
serving his late comarades in arms, those 
high-minded heroes from across the Atlantic, 
and that he would be pained indeed if the 
terrible heat of the last few days continued. 
He was a large, dignified, purple-jowled 
personage with wild eyes and quivering 
mustaches, and he looked as if any sudden 
shock or rude jar would cause him to burst 
with an ear-shattering detonation. 

During dinner one night, the proprietor 
appeared, and the manager completely lost 
his wonted calm and poise. Trouble had 
been brewing all day. When the proprietor 
addressed him, he turned a dark or navy 
blue, showed the whites of his eyes, laid 
back his ears and exploded into some of 
the wickedest French I probably ever 
heard. 

Mack said he was threatening to quit his 
post without being peepee relieved. He 
shook his fists, roared, shrieked, tore his 
hair, thumbed his nose and rolling his eyes 
heavenward, called on all the patrons present 
to witness what an ogre of injustice the 
proprietor was. ‘That meek, tubby little 
man was in the gravest danger, I feared, of 
having his wish-bone carved out withthe 
most convenient butter-knife. At any in- 
stant I expected to see him worked up into 
a nice smooth paste. But Mack assured me 
that they had only reached the light re- 
crimination stage of the quarrel; that they 
were still several steps removed from 
slapping. 


Ait the Frenchmen in the place took 
f-\ sides at once and started brandishing 
their wine glasses in a threatening manner, 
vibrating their whiskers like angry ants and 
using shocking language. Even our good 
friend, the duke, who talked fine English 
and wore a glass in his eye, told us at each 
meal that he was a grandson of George IV 
of England and said he cordially loathed 
the British—even he, in a quiet patrician 
way, led an antagonist off to the side and 
evidently cast grave aspersions upon this 
person's opinions, if not his ancestry. 

The confusion increased. The man- 
ager could no longer be heard above the 
hubbub except when he reached the high 
C of emotion. Something had to happen. 
Suddenly a deathlike stillness fell. All eyes 
turned toward the grand entrance, and into 
the salon charged the magnificent figure of a 
Marshal of France! I took one look at his 
gleaming sword and gold-encrusted uni- 
form, and knew that he was a Marshal. 

Mack informed me, however, that he 
was the prefect of police. At any rate, he 
was the most perfect prefect imaginable. 
He made one terrific gesture and then went 
into hard linguistic convulsions. He fought 
fire with brimstone; he restored quiet as 
effectively as a deafening clap of thunder. 

When the popping of corks again 
showed that the vin rouge, blanc and or- 
dinaire had resumed their downward flow, 
the duke came over to apologize for the late 
turmoil and explained that a woman was at 
the bottom of it all. Women, the low 
creatures, are usually at the bottom of it 
all. In this case the woman was the one 
who sat up in the pulpit and accepted the 
change. 

The dining room of every provincial 
French hotel has a woman up in a pulpit 
presiding over the altar of Mammon. And 
madame, the cashier, was the petite 170- 
pound spark that had caused this cataclys- 
mic explosion in the breast of the manager. 

Unfortunately, this was not the last 
night we were to dine with madame. We 

had hoped to get out of Pnom-Penh and 
start up the Me-Kong River again for the 
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BROOKS APPLIANCE CO., 


Appliance, the 
invention 
gives rupture sufferers immediate re- 
fief It has no obnoxious springs or 
Automatic Air Cushions bind 
and draw together the broken parts, 
No salves or plasters. Durable. Cheap. 
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Full information and booklet sent free 
in plain, sealed envelope. 
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SPECIAL 


Up to December 
18th we will ac- 
cept orders at $60.- 
00 net (providing 
check accompanies 
order) for 6 and 12 
volt lighting out- 
fits — regular price 
$75.00. Larger 
plants quoted on 
application. 





Lighting Plant for Campers 
and Small Cottages 





KINTZING LOOM MANUFACTURING CO. 
HANOVER, PA. 
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Want to Swap Guns? 


We will pay cash for your gun, rifle, or pistol, 
or exchange with you for any 
Write us what you have, what 
you want, and we will make you an offer by 


IVER JOHNSON rn oe co. 
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LIVE MUSKRATS 


Black or Brown, and a 
NEW TRAP 
For catching them alive 


For particulars, write to 
W. A. GIBBS & SON, Dept. D-34, Chester, Pa. 
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Forest Rangers 


Men wanting outdoor work, qualify for 
Ranger Position. 
cabin and vacation; patrol the forests; protect 
the game; give tourists information. 


MOKANE 


Start $125 month; 


Write 


Denver, Colo. 








hunting country in two days at most; but 
there was so much formality to be gone 
through in connection with getting permits 
for our guns and ammunition that we were 
delayed for several days. 

Pnom-Penh is not a tourist center; the 
police are not used to strangers with guns. 
And in spite of our passports, letters from 
the Governor-General of the Philippines, 
commissions in the Army and what-not, 
they fumed and fretted over us. All these 
credentials helped; but we had twenty-two 
guns and pistols and thousands of rounds of 
ammunition ranging from .22 caliber shorts 
to elephant loads, and the French are very 
fearful that in one way or another ammuni- 
tion and arms may fall into the hands of 
the rebellious Moi savages of northeast 
Cambodia. 

Consequently it was the ninth day out of 
Manila before everything was arranged and 
we could transfer all our kit and caboodle 
from the Sistman to the after deck of an | 
ancient Chinese river steamer for our 36- 
hour journey up the river toward the land 
of tigers. 

(To be continued) 





THE CHRISTMAS RABBIT HUNT 


(Continued from page 18) 


seen rather than heard. Even Ken, 
his chart tucked away, partook of the 
general gaiety, stuffed his face with rye 
bread and sausage. 

On most hunting trips I get very little 
game. I try hard. But either I’m a poor 
shot, or I have all the bad breaks. My 
reputation as a hunter rests firmly on my 
unproductiveness. I have even heard it 
said that this is largely because I am lazy 
when on vacation. Perish the thought! 
But at any rate, I took first honors this 
time. I had the most rabbits! 

Doc Clarke was especially impressed by 
my bag. “And with only a pistol!’’ he 
exclaimed. ‘‘Why, you must have covered 
miles of territory. I don’t see how you did 
it. I walked about four miles through 
that snow, and my legs are gone. But I 
suppose you get used to it in time.” 

“Yes,”’ I agreed, “you do in time. 
used to it. It comes sort of natural. But 
it’s the only way. I always maintain that 
he who works hardest gets the most game.” 

“Remember that, Son,’’ Doc gravely ad- 
monished the young man at our side, who 
even then was looking with a sort of awe 
at my muscular legs. 


with 


I'm | 





ALL IN THE DAY’S WORK 


(Continued from page 25) 
is loaded and cocked, and when anything 
rustles I come out shooting. But I don’t 
fool around on and off horses and in and 
out of boats with a loaded gun. The most 
important thing for me to remember is to 
be sure to tell my friend—that’s all. 





| summer and winter ducks and not without 
| a considerable quota of turkey and deer. 


| river swept past a third bar. 


A few seasons ago, four of us had thrown 
our outfit in with a trapper friend. With 
his wife and stepson, he-was doing good 
business in a fur pocket located on the 
Arkansas side, out in the point of a great 
bend taking in twenty-five miles or more of 
river front. This peninsula was practically 
a riparian wilderness of _half-timbered 
jungle, seamed with “old rivers” and dotted 
with stumpy, grassy lakes full of feed for 


Along its river front curved two good 
goose bars, and across from them the main 
Then, bending 
into a broad crescent that skirted a smaller 
towhead and chute on the Mississippi side, | 
it went on about its uproarious, devil-may- 
care career to other goose-infested regions 
below. 

In a cove bitten into the timber down be- 





(Continued on page 73) 








‘This genuine SIGNAL 
WINDBREAKER SHIRT 


keeps you Warm and Dry 







The best looking, 
longest wear- 
ing, outdoor 
shirt in Amer- 
ica. Made of 
finest close- 
woven mole- 
skin. Tough 
as leather; 
soft as flan- 
nel. Keeps 
you warm, 
dry andsnug. 


SHUTS OUT 
COLD, WIND AND DRIZZLE 


Solid comfort in all weather, you’ll use it nine 
months of the year. Washes like any good shirt. 
Lasts years! Choice of Forest Green or Olive 
Drab — with buttons, or for only 50 cents addi- 
tional, the genuine hookless fastener (button- 
less). Both styles have two large flap pockets, 
neatly tailored roll collar and plenty of action 
room. Nothing better for out-of-doors. 


SATISFACTION 
OR MONEY BACK! 


Imagine such a shirt for so little money! There’s 
nothing more comfortable or better looking and 
you need it Fall, Winter and Spring. Buy from 
your dealer or mail the Order Form. If you 
don’t thinkit’s a great shirt and worth every cent 
asked, returnit and get your moncy back. That’s 
the fairest proposition we know how to make. 


MAIL THE 
COUPON! 
genuine 


Get the 
Signal Wind- 
breaker. If your 
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CONSIDERING COMFORT 
By Walter L. Moffitt 


AN has struggled down through 

countless ages in an endeavor to 

improve his living conditions. 

He has devised means and 
methods of overcoming the difficulties 
and rough places in life. He has found 
ways of saving time and energy in his work, 
leaving him leisure in which to relax and 
enjoy the wonders of nature to a fuller 
extent. 

Along with this undoubted progress man 
in his civilizing efforts has invented many 
needless and questionable luxuries. To 
the thoughtful individual, however, it is 
only necessary to discern where usefulness 
and efficiency end and non-essentials and 
nonsense begin. 

Reverting to nature for sheer pleasure 
and healthful benefit is undoubtedly one 
of man’s finest privileges. Considered in 
this light I fail to understand, therefore, 
why anyone should see how difficult and 
disagreeable he can make the effort. 
Rather, it seems to me, he should see how 
easy and comfortable this business of 
getting back to nature can be made and 
how much benefit, pleasure, relaxation and 
recreation he can 
derive from the ex- 
perience. Working 
towards this end 
there is no good 
reason why any- 
one should disre- 
gard common sense 
in relation to com- 
forts, sanitation, 
ne. and rest. 

Camping has 
been one of my 
great pleasures for 
many years. When 
I first started I 
seemed to think it 
necessary to take 
only the least pos- 
sible number of ar- 
ticles. A blanket 
or two, coffee pot, 
skillet, tin plate 
and cup, a_ small 
amount of flour, a 
slab of bacon, some 
matches, a little 
sugar and a can of 
milk comprised my 
outfit. To take 
more seemed to 
taake in some 
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SPECIAL SERVICE TO MOTOR 
CAMPERS 


The Camper on Tour Department is 
ready to render the reader prompt, spe- 
c.al service, such as giving road direc- 
tions for extended trips; acquainting 
him with sources of information; ad- 
vice about the right outfit for any cli- 
mate or altitude with which the 
camper may be unfamiliar; in short 
just about everything needed to make 
your trip the best you have ever taken, 
All this is gratis. Glad to help you. 











inexplicable manner, a novice and a tender- 
foot. 

Roughing it. That was the thing. To 
prove that one knew this game of getting 
back to nature and liked it he simply had 
to rough it. How could one possibly go 
camping without having the proper atmos- 
phere, even though indigestion and other 
ills went along with it? If you were to bea 
he-man you simply had to do the thing 
right. Meager equipment proved your 
versatility and outdoorsmanship; of course. 
When we did things in that way back in 
the bygone days I’ll admit that we had 
fun—not because our duffle was limited, 
but despite the fact. 

Conditions fortunately have changed. 
Since the advent of the automobile’s 


Spending a quiet Sunday in a camp where comfort is 





popularity it is no longer necessary, nor a 
mark of true sportsmanship, to go scantily 
equipped and poorly supplied with those 
things which make for comfort. 

While I do not recommend carrying silk 
lounging robes, Haviland china, mahogany 
furniture and the grand piano thrown in 
for good measure, I do say one should take 
enough equipment. He should be properly 
sheltered from the elements. His larder 
should contain a correctly balanced selec- 
tion, from a dietetic standpoint, of a good 
quality of food. His kitchen appointments 
should not offend his taste nor insult his 
appetite. Cooking utensils and food 
repositories, in order to insure that food 
may be kept, prepared and served in a 
healthy and sanitary manner, need not 
be dainty or artistic, but certainly ought 
to be sturdy and clean. 

If it is true that one must eat well in 
order to be healthy, it also holds that our 
sleep must be restful and sufficient. Daniel 
Boone and Davey Crockett could sleep 
under trees with only the panoply of the 
sky as their roof, but it must be remem- 
bered that these sturdy pioneers did not 
spend eight hours of the working day at 


desks. Sleeping equipment, therefore, 
must be not too different from that used 
at home. The 
considered essential thing to 
remember is that 
comfortable sleep 


makes for pleasant 
and efficient days. 
What constitutes 
comfort is largely 
a matter of per- 
sonal opinion. 


ERTAIN 
things spell 
comfort for one per- 
son and are non- 
essentials in an- 
other individual's 
life. One must be 
careful not to carry 
along a lot of heavy, 
bulky and unneces- 
sary articles that 
add little or noth- 
ing to comfort and 
take up valuable 
room. On the 
other hand, it is 
very important to 
guard against going 
; hae 4 too light. A happy 
. ats on medium is, of 
course, what is de- 





























































sired. In this connection I might say that 
I do not tour and camp on the same trip. 
When we decide to go camping we pack 
our duffle in the machine, drive to the in- 
tended camping place, set up the oufit and 
stay there ten days or a month. When 
we have had enough we pack up our stuff 
and drive home. 


For those who wish to tour all day and | 


camp at night, day in and day out, our 
touring outfit might need to be modified 
slightly. Yet because one is doing the 
especially hard work of touring and camp- 
ing combined, that is no reason why he 
should not consider comfort. Quite the 
reverse, it is then that he requires these 
things most. With this in mind, I should 
like to give you an idea of what we carry 
for two persons. 

Food is the fuel which keeps the human 
engine turning. Let us consider it first. It 
is one of those necessary things which we 
cannot escape and everyone will agree 
that it is highly important. The amount 
of food to be taken will depend, naturally, 
on how many there are in the party and the 
proposed length of the trip. The selection 
and variety is another thing that varies 
with individuals. Trappers packing their 
way back into the wilderness, away from 
supplies, exist a season on fried grub and 
boiled coffee. They work hard. They have 
deliberately forsworn luxury and are half 
starved most of the time. The result is 
they can eat almost anything and get 
away with it. 


yd the pleasure seeker who rolls across 
the trails on balloon tires is not in the 
trapper’s class. He needn’t think he is, 
or if he does think so a trial of the hardy 
voyageur’s food will quickly convince him 
of his mistake. Most motor campers like 
to believe they are roughing it. Compared 
to their luxurious city apartments they 
certainly are, but further compared to the 
life of the real woodsman they are roughing 
it very, very smoothly. 

While I do not subscribe for epicurean 
principles in camp or at home, I do urge 
an application of care and forethought in 
preparing appetizing, wholesome and well- 
balanced meals on the road. There is no 
reason why one should not live as well while 
touring as at home. With all due allow- 
ance for variation in taste there are certain 
foods which hardly should be omitted. A 
representative list would include dehydrated 
spinach, string beans, carrots and fruits 
such as prunes and apricots. All of these 
when soaked in water and cooked have prac- 
tically the same food value as the fresh 
articles. In addition they save weight. 
Cornmeal should be included for frying 
fish; rice, salt, butter, tea, bacon, dried 
kidney beans, olive oil, mustard and 
evaporated milk. Other useful foods which 
may be included are canned pineapple, 
fruit salad and saurkraut. Honey is an 
excellent sweetening agent and is better 
for you than sugar. 

Bread made of whole wheat is very 
useful on a camping trip. In addition we 
find a supply of hard-tack made of one 
hundred per cent whole wheat flour baked 
hard and thoroughly dextrenized keeps 
indefinitely and is a good emergency ration. 
For dessert nothing surpasses California 
figs and dates. At the last town we pass 
through before arriving at the camping 
place, we buy an ample supply of raw 
vegetables to last for our entire stay. You 
will note I have omitted coffee, sugar, 
white flour, flapjacks, jelly, etc., simply 
because we do not eat them, yet I have 
included well-balanced rations. This 
matter of food, of course, must be left to 
the individual’s personal taste. It is wise, 
however, to include those foods which are 
more nearly natural and which will keep 
One in good health. 

For sleeping equipment we use an air 
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Here's the Johnson . . . the 
Light Twin . . . speeds along 
atal2to15m.p.h.clip... 
dependable . . . easy starting. 
Weighs only 37 pounds... 


Price $140 
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Johnson 


Outboard sz, Motors 
— SS SS 
3 other Johnson models... the Big Twin world record 
outboard, 32.323 m. p. h., price $210... the Standard 
Twin world record of 26.36 m. p. h. in its class, price 
$165...the Light Single, weight 26 pounds, price $110 
JOHNSON MOTOR CoO., 1048 Pershing Road « Waukegan, III. 


World’s Largest Manufacturer of Outboard Motors 
Export Division—75 West St., New York City Canadian—Peterborough Canoe Co., Peterborough, Ont., “ 
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CRIME 
WANTED 


Male or Female 


is one of the most remarkaple crime-mys- 
tery-detective stories published anywhere 
in the last ten years. It is by Dashiell 
Hammett, who is, in our judgment, one of 
the greatest living writers of detective 
fiction. We urge every reader of Field and 
Stream to 








~ ere ~ 


This magazine is one of the Warner Pub- 
lications as is Field and Stream. It is a 
he-man’s magazine from cover to cover. 
It contains detective, Western and ad- 
venture stories of the kind that we know 
the real red-blooded out-of-doors man most 
enjoys—stories that are full of action, yet 
absolutely plausible and convincing. 

In addition to Hammett’s wonderful 
story there are nine others which you will 
enjoy hugely (three of them are listed 
below) in this great issue— 


December 


GRINNING GODS 


Another of Erle Stanley Gardner's 
famous “Ed Jenkins’’ stories: a mystery of 
Chinatown. 


HARD ROCK 


A ng go story of a Colorado mining 
camp, by Victor Shaw, with a fight you 
will remember for months. 


PERFECT MONEY 


A genuinely thrilling story of detectives 
vs. counterfeiters. By Tom Curry. 


AND SIX OTHERS 


Altogether two or three evenings of the 
greatest enjoyment and pleasure that read- 
ing can give you. 

Get a copy on the way home 
and have a wonderful evening 
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With wool blankets, sheets 


mattress. 


| and pillows, it is possible to enjoy a warm, 


comfortable and restful night’s sleep. Our 
camping furniture consists of two folding 
tables, one to eat off and the other to use 
as a general utility and work table. We 
find that the use of two tables instead of 
one cuts down the work and makes for 
efficiency. A camp stool, two folding 
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Shining up the fishing tackle 


chairs with arms and high backs in which 
you can sit comfortably and really rest 
and relax are also included. One of the 
very important items of our camp equip- 
ment is a gasoline stove. 

Enroute our food supply is kept in two 
food boxes or cupboards which have hinged 
doors and removable shelves. For packing 
purposes one nests inside the other. In 
camp they hang, as shown in the photo- 
graph, together with the cooler from a one 
inch pipe that extends between and ties 
together the two upright poles supporting 
the fly of our tent. Cooking and eating 
utensils are inexpensive plated silverware, 
and cups, bowls and large size deep plates 
are of white enamelware. Our kettles nest 
together and thus take up little space. 
Our food and supplies are packed in the 
smaller of the two boxes which, with the 
cooler when it is collapsed flat, fit inside the 
larger box, and the whole is then handled 
as one unit. 


HE cooler referred to is something of 

which we are quite proud as now it is 
our idea. It is nearly as efficient as an ice- 
cooled refrigerator. This cooler’is made 
with four wire shelves, similar to those of 
an ice-chest, connected and suspended 
at the corners with chains. The entire 
thing is covered with canvas, the upper 
ends of which are left long enough so they 
can be immersed in a pan of water that 
sets on top. After the canvas has been 
thoroughly wetted when first hung up, 
it is thereafter kept wet by capillary at- 
traction. The water continually trickles 
dowm over the canvas and evaporates in 
the breeze keeping the contents of the 
cooler at a low temperature. The pan 
on top has to be filled with water two or 
three times daily. This cooler, of course, 
can be made any size, but mine has four 
shelves about nine by eighteen inches. 
The two lower ones are far enough apart 
to accommodate a regular quart size milk 
bottle, and the entire thing collapses flat 
instantly for packing to about three- 
quarters of an inch in thickness. 

The tro boxes or cupboards and the 
cooler all hing at a convenient height 
in a row suspended from the cross-rod 
between the fly poles of the tent. The 
lower ends are anchored to the ground by 
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cords which steady them and keep them 
from swaying, in the wind, or when the 
doors are opened to remove articles. With 
this system our food is neatly arranged on 
the shelves easy of access and is kept in a 
sanitary manner free from dust, dirt and 
molestation by birds, animals and insects. 
One who does not know the utility of these 
two cupboards and the cooler would be 
surprised at the time which is saved in 
not having to hunt for things you want. 
Their efficiency more than compensates 
for the trouble of making them. 

Our tent is a ten by ten umbrella style 
and while it has a regular canvas floor, 
we use a mat of extra heavy canvas inside 
where the worst wear comes and where it 
catches the bulk of the sand that is tracked 
in. This mat can be shaken once or twice a 
day and the tent floor is always kept clean. 
We always carry a broom to sweep up 
around camp, and a shovel, which we use 
to bury garbage and refuse, keeping every- 
thing ship-shape and in a sanitary con- 
dition. A twelve quart pail makes a handy 
container in which the dishes are packed 
enroute. 


THER items of our equipment are an 

axe, lantern, flashlight, camera, field 
glasses, and, when we are near water, an 
outboard motor. We find coat hangers 
convenient for hanging up clothing inside 
the tent. Other handy and necessary 
things are a hanging toilet case and a first 
aid kit. You will notice that a radio is not 
included. We wish to enjoy the solitude of 
nature without being disturbed by news 
from the outside world. 

Our entire outfit is packed inside the 
tonneau of our car and neatly covered 
over with an automobile robe. There is 
absolutely nothing on the outside anywhere 
except the poles that support the tent 

















fly, which are carried flat on the left 
running-board. Motor camping has solved 
our vacation problems. We no longer 
sealer _ > 
= | =| 
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Skeleton of the hanging refrigerator. 
canvas cover goes over all 


wonder where we are going or what we 
shall do. It is now merely a question of 
packing up and spending as much time as we 
can possibly afford in the out-of-doors, away 
from hustle and care. All transportation 
worries are solved and our time is our own. 
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MY PET OUTFIT SUITS ME 
By Thomas B. F. Newell 


: | ‘HIS Pet Outfit, shown in the photo, 
has proven very successful over several 
thousand miles of auto camping in the west, 
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I have used it under varying climatic con- | 


ditions; from snow storms in the High Sierras 
at more than 10,000 feet elevation, to desert 
heat as high as 117 degrees (no shade) and 
an elevation of 120 feet below sea-level, 
sear the Salton Sea, Imperial Valley. 
Previous to this spring, this outfit was 


used with a touring car, with the front | 
seat cut down to form a bed. Now in use | 


with sedan, as pictured, the seats of this 
car form a very comfortable bed for two 
full-sized people. 

The commissary (or grub box) on the 
left running-board is white enamelled in- 


{ 


side, with white oil cloth on the lid. It | 





is _— | 


Thomas B. F. Newell’s Pet Outfit 


makes an inviting table. Instead of hinges, 
I used two small door bolts, with holes 
drilled in the inner edge of the box. One 
adjustable leg gives me a table which takes 
care of any unevenness of the ground. This 
box is about 28 x 28 x 10 inches deep. 

The box in the left foreground is a cook- 
table-box, about 10 x 18 x 24 inches and 
stands 30 inches from the ground. In it 
we carry a portable gas stove and all 
cooking gear. The legs, 41 inches long, are 
slid through two metal clips, into a regular 
drawer pull. In knocking it down the legs 





are removed, the box is filled, it is locked up | 


and put in the rear of the car. 

This, with a milk can (for water), two 
camp stools, and an auto (or lean to) tent, 
completes a well tried outfit. Both these 
boxes were made in spare time, and not 
by a carpenter. This photo was taken 50 
miles inland from San Diego, near Lake 
Anyamaca, elevation a little over 5,000 feet. 


A PET HIKING OUTFIT 


By Robert C. Knox 


HEN one packs his outfit on his back 

it should weigh, on his soles, as little 

as possible. That means leaving out a 
lot of non-essentials and going light. 

My own Pet Outfit consists of a piece of 


strong waterproof balloon cloth eight feet | 


square with grommets all around. For me 


no blanket is necessary. I dress to suit the | 
trip and weather. My footgear consists of | 
tennis shoes with crepe rubber soles and two 


pairs of light woolen socks. 


While I usually live off the country as I | 


go, I carry an emergency ration which 
consists of five pounds of breakfast cereal for 
cooking, with one-half pound of granulated 
sugar mixed in. A tablespoonful stirred 
into a pint of water with a little salt and 
pepper added makes a meal. Game, fish 
and groceries are obtained where I happen 
to be. I always try to have at least three 
cakes of sweet chocolate and some tea. 





"JOY THE COMFORT OF 
GL HEALTH BURY 
UNDERWEAR FOR MEN 


Spring Needle Knit Ribbed UNION SUITS 
$4 to $7.50 Per Suit 


Flat Knit SHIRTS and DRAWERS 
$2 to $4.50 Per Garment 


Australian WOOL and COTTON MIXTURES and ALL WOOL: 
EIGHT GRADES, LIGHT, MEDIUM and HEAVY WEIGHTS 





Guaranteed NOT to Shrink 











For Booklet, Address: 
GLASTONBURY KNITTING CO. 
Glastonbury, Conn. 


Sold by Leading Dealers 
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It Brings Outdoor Happiness to You! 


arickey EE kassver 


The Tent That Jt has no 
Has No Ms ter center pole’”’ 
Pole! 






Man never conceived a finer, more satisfactory tent for camping and touring than the 
Dickeybird-Kamper. Thousands have voted it the “finest touring and camping tent” ever 
placed on the market. Make an investment in real tent value—INSIST that your dealer 
show you the Dickeybird-Kamper NOW! 
*“DICKEY PYRAMID’’ 

Another fine Dickey tent, with many of the famous Dickey patented features. 

A small dollar investment brings you a new tent value in this big favorite. 

Ask your dealer. 

Catalog and prices on request. 


THE DICKEY MFG. CO. 


113-15-17 Ontario St. Toledo, Ohio 
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At all DRUGGISTS $1.25 } 
Send for free trial bottle | 
| 





W.F.YOUNG, Inc., Springfield, Mass 





Getup a WINTER SPORTS CLUB 
Boys and Girls, writeus; We 
show you how. 


Enjoy Ski-ing and Tohog- 
aning ~ the King and 
Queen of Outdoor Sports. 
The D SKI ~~ the pi 
of Americas winter ski-sport. 
Recognized Leader fr 3] Years 
STRAND SKIS FOR EXPERT JUMPERS 
USED ALL OVER THE WORLD, 
60 SIZES, WOODS AND STYLES 


FREE Pians for Ski Jumping 
Towerand Tournament 
Rules sent to any Sports Club 


MARTIN A.STRAND SKI CO. 


120 STRAND ST. NEW RICHMOND, WIS. 


STRAND ADULT AND KID TOBOGGANS 
STRAND PADDLES FOR CANOEING 

















Not a toy—not an ordinary 

flashlight but a real search- 

light. One which turns night 
into day 
pendability 


built for de- 
rough ser- 


that is 
under 


Send for our booklet. 


The National Marine 
amp Co. 
Forestville, 
Conn. 
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| collapsible cup. 


| spot stays comfortable all night. } 
| lengthwise, but not too close to the fire, in- 


| pile of leaves. 
| mattress and curl up near the fire. 


Aside from food, my outfit contains the 
following: a small comb and metal mirror, 
razor and strop, compass, pliers, a few good 
needles, strong thread, some buttons and a 
A garden trowel is very 
useful and a hand-axe with sheath for the 
belt comes in handy for many things. Of 
course I would not think of going anywhere 
without a sturdy pocket knife. Currency is 
carried in a money belt, just a few bills. 
While hiking one spends practically nothing. 

For supplying my larder I carry fishhooks 
and line, some light wire for snares and a 
long barrel .22 pistol with two boxes of 
cartridges for use in procuring small game. 
One thing I find very useful is a good size 
sponge for a bath in convenient pools. A 
tan colored towel is good for a camping 
trip. 


ELIMINATE the use of a lot of kitchen 

utensils by roasting game on spits. At 
night my shelter is a wind-break, either logs, 
a hill, or a large rock. I build my fire 
against the log or rock which will reflect the 
heat. My bed is made of leaves and twigs. 
The waterproof balloon cloth which is 
eight by eight feet is all the bedding needed. 
On cold nights I find it a good stunt to build 


| a brush fire on the ground to warm the 


earth, then sweep the fire away and the 
Sleeping 


sures comfort. If it happens to be wet I 
run a piece of rope through the grommets 
in the cloth and rig up a hammock. My 
pack always includes a ten-foot length of 
light, but strong rope. Another way to 
get off the ground is to cut short sticks with 
the axe about three feet in length and lay 
them side by side to make a flooring over a 
Fold the cloth into a sort of 
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Weight makes hiking anything but a 
joyous recreation. I get my pleasure by 
cutting down in every way I can. It may 
not suit some people, but for me it is real 
fun. One can go all day on a few ounces of 
cereal and make his dinner out of a bit 
of feathered game, fish, rabbit or what have 
you? Noother rations are needed. I have 





At 6:00 p.m. a 30 pound pack some- 
times feels like a 300 pound rock 


roamed the desert and the mountains, 
floated on streams, and hiked, and I know 
whereof I speak when I say hiking is real 
hot and hard work. Therefore go light, 
brother hikers, fast a bit on the way, sleep 
when you need it and eat only when really 
hungry. Take your outfit or home with 
you then you will never lose camp. You 
will then have shelter and food at hand 
when you need them most. 


CAMP BEVO 
Twenty men go camping in a unique manner 


T wasn't exactly a community enterprise, 
but it did take in most of the old gang. 
| Twenty of us chipped in $25.00 each, which 
put us through ten days of the best hunting, 
fishing and general all-around camping that 
any of us remember. 
Well off the beaten road, but close enough 





to town so that some of us could get in for 
the day’s work, we pitched our tents on a 
heavy wooded island. But islands, like the 
old gray mare, “Ain’t what they used to be” 
in the time of Robinson Crusoe. He didn’t 


| have a telephone, radio, ice box or even a 


cook stove, which all formed but a part of 
Camp Bevo'’s many and varied luxuries. 


This dining room, you must grant, is very much out of the ordinary 


Of course he had one man, Friday, but 
we had three shady colored boys to chop 
wood and sling hash. Hash, however, is 
the wrong word. In fact it’s a positive 
insult to the meals they put out. We 
furnished them with the raw material. Not 
the conventional beans and potatoes, \or 
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any meat so civilized as ham, but we drew 
our larder from field, air and stream. We 
had all the squirrels we wanted, and as for 
fish—but I don’t want to get started on fish. 
Still I may say that we kept a box full of 
black bass, jack salmon, blue channel cat 
and other species on hand to show visitors 
toward the end of the trip, for by then all 
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we could do was look at them. 
fish was out of the question. 

One unique feature of the camp was our 
floating dining room. It consisted of a 
covered flat-bottomed boat, 12x36 feet 
with a table down the center and benches on 
the side. And when we had eaten until 
it was no longer a pleasure, we’d just cut 
the old dining room loose and drift down 
stream for a mile while the musicians played 
harmonies and the poets commented on how 
good nature tasted when cooked into a 
feathered pie. No, we didn’t have to pole 
back either. We just hooked on the out- 
board motor boat and came up faster than 
we went down. 

Camp Bevo has folded its tents like the 
Arab, though it probably made a little 
more noise in stealing away, but it will 
never be forgotten, and we plan te com- 
memorate it by just doing the same thing 
over every year. 


Eating more 





IMPROVISED ROPE FASTENERS 
De you ever get stranded in the wilder- 


ness, far away from a town, and dis- 
cover that you needed badly some rather 
commonplace article? A cooking utensil, 
for instance. Or perhaps several yards of 
twine, which you had foolishly omitted 
from the camping outfit. Left to your 
own resources, what did you do about it? 

Ever have some essential thing in the 
duffle broken—a rod, or a tent pole? 
Such a thing must be fixed and there are 
no expert repairmen in the wilderness. 
How did you fix it? 

When we are thrown upon our own re- 
sources it is surprising how ingenious and 
apt we become at doing things. That is 
one good thing about getting out into the 
woods. In the city everything is at our 
beck and -call. 

If a pot is needed for boiling things the 
store around the corner will supply us. 
We just reach for the ’phone and give 
the order. In a few minutes the utensil 
is delivered. But in the woods we may 
have to make our pot out of birch bark. 

No doubt many of the readers of this 
department have had occasion, at some 
time in their camping experience, to use 
their ingenuity, either in improvising or 
repairing articles in the duffle. How you 
made things for the camp, or fixed broken 
equipment might be of great help to others. 
The Camper on Tour Department is in- 
tended to be a common meeting place 
wherein readers may exchange ideas freely. 
If you have hints or suggestions which 
you feel others will want to know about, 
please feel welcome to send them in for 
publication. 


ERE is a letter containing an idea which 


may be of service tosome one. Itisa 
simple thing, but oftentimes the most 
useful ideas are the simplest: 


Camping Editor: 

Last Spring a friend and I decided to 
shake off the shackles and head for the 
more or less open spaces where we could 
breathe us some fresh air and catch our- 
selves a trout ot two. 

After a week’s planning we finished load- 
ing Gertrude (she’s the family pet; one 
of those “‘no springs, honest weight” affairs) 
with rods, tackle and duffle, headed her 
nose northward and stepped on the petrol. 

The journey was made without incident. 
Our objective was a little lonesome, for- 
gotten pond near the Canadian border. 
A map of the section showed its location 
to be about twenty miles from the nearest 
— which really wasn’t any town at 
all. 

Upon unpacking our duffle we discovered 
to our dismay that several of the tent rope 
fasteners, which support the guy ropes of 
our wall tent, had been left behind. I 
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inators. 

Absolutely electric from start to fialsha — absolutely per- 
fect. Guaranteed. Shipped direct at rock-bottom factory prices 
but you try it FREE for 30 days before you buy. 


7 Tubes — Single Control 

You tunein all stations with this powerfulseven-tubeall-electric 
radio by easv turning of oneilluminated drum control. Hasspace 
for logging. Hairline, dependable 
selectivity. Set ishousedingenmu- 
ine burl-finish solid walnut. 
Ready for operation two minutes 
after you have it. 
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@ master-piece of radio construction. 
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| your dealer happens not to have them order from us. Zip-Zip Shooter 
35c or three for $1.00. Sen 
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) Zip-Zip Shooter} COMPLETE OUTFITS 





CAMPERS and TOURISTS 


Here is the very thing for you: 
campers tell us that this is the great- 
est weapon to be had where fire- 
arms are prohibited; Zip-Zip Shooter 
is noiseless, pow erfuland effectiveand 
is used by a great number of tourists 


Hunters, Explorers, Engineers 


Everything from Food to Scientific Instruments 
: Send for estimate on 
You Need” 


“Things 
based on personal, 
expert, professional knowledge 
from Poles to Equator. 





and campers. Thousands of boysare 
made happy with 
this wonderful Zip- 
Zip Shooter; if you 
like hunting and 
outdoor sports you 


FIALA PAT. SLEEPING BAG $ 
Light weight, Sanitary, 
scientifically correct, no 


hooks or fasteners 





can not afford to do without it. If 





stamps, coin or money order. 
Dept. 8. B. Columbia, S. C. 





Automatic Rubber Co. 


Send for FREE Catalog—Guns, 


‘ents, Equipment, etc. 


ANTHONY FIALA, B-25 Warren St., N.Y. Cit 
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NATIONAL SPORTSMAN 


will tell you how, when, and where to go, 


And This monthly magazine crammed full of 
‘ hunting, fishing. camping and trapping 
This stories and pictures, valuable in- 
formation a guns, revolv- 

ers, fishing tackle, game 

Famous law changes, best 


place to get fish 
and game, 
etc. 


MARBLE 
Woodcraft Knife 


with strong leather sheath, fully 
guaranteed. It meets every need for 

hunting, fishing and camping. Adapted 
for sticking, cleaning, skinning, slicing, chop- 
ping bone, etc. High-grade _ steel bevel blade, 

thick at back, tapering to a fine point. Blade 44 
in., leather handle 3% in., weight 6 oz. Gatislection 
guaranteed or money “refunded. Mail your order today to 


NATIONAL SPORTSMAN MAGAZINE, 309 Transit Bldg., Boston, Mass. 
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Hi-Lo.’ 


A Five Dollar Christmas 
Gift for Men! 


. .. it’s just what its name implies. 
Wear the collar low and you have a 
smartly tailored sweater coat with a 
snugly fitting Vneck. Turn its patented 
flat muffler high and presto—you have 
real protection for chest and throat. 
Hi-Lo-V isn’t just another sweater. It’s 
a dual purpose garment for Dad, Hus- 
band, Brother, Uncle, Son—it makes no 
difference —it's a gift for EVERY ONE 
in your family. 

In Brown, Oxford, Blue and Tan heather 
shades. All sizes at your haberdasher’s, 


or write direct to 





Owen Coogan Corp., 
Clinton, 93 Worth Street, 
Manufacturers New York City 
Regent Knitting Mills, Ltd., 
Montreal, Can. 


Clinton Knitting Co., 
N. Y. 








10 to 50 H. P. 
Marine Motors 


Nothing in its class compares with 
Universal Super-four—thenew thrillin 
boating ! Tremendous power — smooth and quiet— 
with that delightful purr that owners of costly 
cars love to brag about. Speed that heretofore 
cost 25% to 50% more. Unbelievably compact 
and light, but strong with stamina to stand the 
gaff. Models --GLS 15-30 H.P., (Medium Speed). 
GLH 25-45 H. P., (High Speed). GLB 
(151 class Racing Model) 50 H. P. 
py any MOTOR i 
6 Ceape 5 














Only $39.00 


For This Highest 


Grade Auto Trailer 
Light weight, easy 





% Ton Capacity 


Other styles of body, same price. 
running, just the thing for camping, touring. Ab- 
solute money-back guarantee Write for catalogue. 


BOWER MFG. CO., BOX 4, FOWLER, IND. 


narenege Goops 


»wa, lemon- 
ands 














Heavy hu nting or archery 
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INDIANCRAFT F. Ss. co. 
466 Connecticut St., Buffalo, N. Y. 
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remembered having intended to replace a 
half dozen worn ones, but had omitted 
doing it. 

A search through our duffle brought to 
light a two-foot section of heavy galvanized 
iron wire. By cutting this in half and 
hammering it in shape with the camp axe 


= oe. 











WIRE ROPE FASTENER 










FORKED STICK ~ 
EMERGENCY ROPE FASTENER 
we had two fasteners, but still lacked four 
others. 

After some experiment we improvised 
these by joining forked sticks, which we 
wrapped together with fish line. I am 
sending you a rough sketch, which you 
can have redrawn, if you think the idea 
of any value to your readers, some of 
whom might at a future time find them- 
selves in a predicament similar to ours. 

Eric Stevenson. 





CAMPING HINTS—KNIVES 
By Elon Jessup 


HE average camp knife is called upon 
to perform numerous and varied duties. 
To mention a few items; it slices bacon, 
peels potatoes, cuts browse, clears brush, 


fells tent poles, whittles kindling and 
cleans fish. 
Observe that the foregoing activities 


fall for the most part into two distinct 
categories. In some instances the knife be- 
comes solely a slicing implement (and it is 
worth remarking that a slab of bacon 
plays a prominent part in camp life). At 
other times the knife serves essentially as a 
chopping or slashing tool. 

Again, there’s the hunter who dresses 
his own game. In which event, the func- 
tions of a knife may be augmented by 
sticking, skinning, ripping, scraping and 
bone-breaking. Obviously, a camp knife 
is subject to conflicting requirements. That 
is why there are a great many different 
types of knives. But from the standpoint 
of average use, it’s wise to choose one’s 
cutting implements essentially for slicing 
and chopping. Sometimes you need a 
knife that has been built especially for 
sticking, but not very often. 

A good pocket jacknife and an axe serve 
as an effective cutting combination. Where 
the light work of one stops the heavy duty 
of the other begins. Moreover, a clever 
hunter can skin a deer almost as well with a 
sharp jacknife as with a special skinning 
knife; and a fisherman can clean anything 
from a seven-inch trout to a twenty-pound 
muskie. 

A jacknife need not be a pocket machine- 
shop; but it should at least be equipped 
with a small blade as well as a strong larger 
blade. A number of delicate jobs, some of 
these of a surgical nature are likely to fall 
to the lot of a camp knife. If the small 
blade of your knife is too wide near the 
point to handle fine work, grind it dow n. 

Of wide and justified populé irity is the 
one-piece hunting kinfe that is carried in a 
sheath and worn at your belt. In some 
respects it is a more satisfying tool to 
handle than a jacknife. There’s a dis- 
tinctive ne grip, feel and nicety of 
balance to a good sheath knife that is most 





pleasing. Furthermore, the blade is al- 
ways open and ready at hand. When wet 
or soiled it can easily be wiped dry or 
cleaned. 

There are numerous patterns of sheath 
knifes. One of these is a knife having a 
thick rangy blade ten or twelve inches in 
length. The slashing capabilities of a 
knife of this nature are equal to those of a 
small axe. Being a machete of sorts, it 
proves of notable value in the cutting of 
trails and clearing of brush. But you 
wouldn’t have much luck cleaning a fish 
with it. 

On the other hand, there’s a special type 
of skinning knife, short and thin, that does 
very well for skinning, whittling and slicing. 
But because of the thinness of blade and 
absence of solid backing, it isn’t of much 
use for slashing. Various other examples 
could be given of knives designed for par- 
ticular purposes. In their own _ special 
fields, they are the best—but not so good 
for general all-around use. 

An all-purpose sheath knife should be 
both a slicer and slasher; a blade that will 
sever a sapling, skin a rabbit or slice your 
bacon. You can’t expect as much chopping 
power as you’d get from an axe, but none 
the less you get a surprising amount for a 
knife. The blade needn’t be more than 
four or five inches in length; its extreme 
width about an inch and a quarter. The 
length of the knife over-all including the 
handle may be about nine inches, its weight 
being only five or six ounces. In an all- 
around knife of this type there is no par- 
ticular advantage in having a blade that is 
more than five inches long. 

The blade shape of an all-around knife is 
somewhat comparable to a scimitar. It’s 
quite different from the sharp sticking 
stiletto. The edge should be of sufficient 
thinness to meet the requirements of 
slicing. At the same time the backing must 
be satisfactorily thick and rigid. In a 
number of knives of this sort the back of 
the blade is equipped with a series of saw- 
tooth grooves; an excellent feature. One 


One use for a camping knife 


advantage of this is that it serves as a 
purchase for the thumb. 

When choosing your knife, note its 
balance. There should be a satisfying rela- 
tion between the weight of the blade and 
that of the handle. A knife having a 
blade that is too light for its handle lacks 
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cutting force; or, if too heavy for its handle, | 
the knife may slip out of your hand. There 
is a happy medium that you will recognize 
as perfect balance. 

Handle material as a rule is either of 
the stag style or leather washers; both of 
these are quite suitable. One thing to be 
said for a rough stag handle is an agreeable 
firmness of purchase, especially when the | 
knife is wet. Yet, personally I am partial 
to the leather handle. The least desirable 
kind is the hair handle. 


KNIFE while in active use sometimes 

meets sudden and unexpected resistance. 
The natural tendency of your hand is to 
slip forward. For such reasons most 
sheath knives are equipped with safeguards 
to prevent this; a hilt, finger-groove or 
something of the sort. 

Just as a jacknife should be closed when 
not in actual use, so should a sheath knife | 
be returned to its sheath. 

The proper belt carrying position for a 
sheath knife is either the side of the hip | 
or slightly to the rear over your back 
pocket. Sometimes you see a knife dang- | 
ling from a man’s belt in a position forward 
of his hip. If he were to trip suddenly 
and fall upon the ground he might stab 
himself. Never wear a sheath knife in 
front. 

Opportunities arise for a knife to fall out 
of its sheath when you aren’t looking. 
This may happen when you bend over or 
lay sprawled on the ground. Again it may 
happen when you are fighting your way 
through an alder bramble and a clutching 
branch twines itself around the knife 
handle. 

The knife should fit its sheath with a fair 
degree of snugness. In the most common 
type of sheath the knife is buried in leather 
to its hilt but the handle remains exposed. 
A sheath of this sort should be equipped with 
a snap button strap that folds around the top | 
of the handle and thus holds the knife | 
securely in place. 

A few words about the grinding of any 
knife. Careless grinding may readily mean 
the ruination of a blade. The great danger | 
is in its becoming overheated and the 
temper drawn. Take plenty of time and use 
plenty of water. The hand propelled farm 
grindstone is the safest type of grinder that 
can be used. 

Carry a small pocket whetstone with you 
and make use of it every day ortwo. Then 
you will always have the pleasure of knowing 
the biting keenness of good steel at its best. 

You can’t see a small nick very well. 
But you can always feel it with the back of 
your thumb nail. Draw the edge lightly 
across your nail. This is also a test for 
sharpness. 








WATERPROOFING WOOLENS 


OOL clothing can be waterproofed bya 

short soaking ina solution of lanolinand 
gasoline; about three ounces to the gallon 
is the right proportion. A three or four 
minute soaking is adequate. Lanolin is 
purified wool grease. It can be bought at a 
drug store. A garment sheds water quite 
readily so long as the lanolin remains in the 
fabric. 

Good wool clothing, as a matter of fact, 
is surprisingly waterproof without any 
treatment. When wearing a mackinaw 
coat you can stay out in the rain most of 
the day without getting wet underneath. 
Of course, the outside becomes fairly well 
soaked and the coat gets heavy. Lanolin 
obviates this to a great extent. 

A great advantage of wearing woolen 
clothing in the out-of-doors is due, no 
doubt, to this protective coating of lambs’ 
wool or lanolin which is present to some | 
extent in the cloth. The wool fat affords 
warmth and prevents your taking cold. 
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Campbell’s 
Infra-Red Ray 


Lamp 


RELIEVES 
Common Colds di 


SinusTroubles 
Ear Trouble 
Deafness 
Tonsilitis 
Neuralgia 
Bronchitis 
Influenza 
Asthma 
Neuritis 
Catarrh 
Rheumatism 
Lumbago /* 
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PAIN 
WITH 
PENETRATING 
HEAT 
Will Not 
| Sunburn 
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Relieve Congestion with Infra-Red Rays 


Don’t let lumbago, rheumatism, or similar 
ailments bump you off the job this winter. 
If you but knew how Infra-Red Ray treat- 
ments relieve these and other ailments 
such as neuralgia, colds in head or chest, 
catarrhal deafness, head noises, etc., you 
would never be without this wonderful 
therapeutic aid. Users everywhere are 
telling of wonderful results had with 
Campbell’s Infra-Red Ray Lamp. 

A. Harold Mayer, M. D., Alliance, Ohio 
(Eye, Ear, Nose and Throat Specialist), 
reports on two outstanding cases. Case 1. 
John K. Age30. Had two mastoid oper- 
ations three years previously and since 
then the ear had been discharging. Various 
treatments had been tried without suc- 
cess. Daily treatments brought complete 


recovery in three weeks. Case 2. John D. 
Age 51. Cervical adenitis (gland trouble) 
of five months standing. 15 minute appli- 
cations of the Infra-Red Ray Lamp, twice 
daily for three weeks, complete recovery. 
C. K. Morris, Chicago, got rid of a bad 
cold just overnight. Frank L. Wood, 
Petersburg, Mich.,says, ithasrelieved him 
of lumbago, catarrh and inflamed eyes. 
Campbell’s Infra-Red Ray Lamp 
—this safe, therapeutic lamp sold direct 
from maker to user. Simple, easy to use. 
Connect with any electric light socket. 
30 days’ trial. Money-back guarantee. 
Easy payments or low cash price. Write 
at once for our booklet giving full details 
and healthful suggestions. 


1037 Union Avenue THE WILLIAM CAMPBELL COMPANY aaa Ohio 








LUCIFER ELECTRIC 
FLASHLIGHT 
| The Ideal Christmas Gift for Sportsmen ! 
First Cost Is Last 


Convenient pocket size. 
Generates own power— 
no batteries or accu- 
mulator. 

Slight hand pressure 
produces brilliant light. 
Indispensable to every 
Outdoors man. Send 
$5.00—Money Order or 
Check. 

JONAS B. OGLAEND, INC. 
15 Moore Street New York 








INSIST on 
Vivatex 


For your Tents and Awnings. 


For Long and Satisfactory Service 


The best tentage fabric, finished in Khaki, 
Olive Drab and White. Clean, strong and dry. 
Never greasy or stiff. Will not mildew. 
Waterproof on approved fabrics. 


Obtain Vivatex at your nearest dealer 


or if he cannot supply you write direct to us 
for information and descriptive folder. 


METAKLOTH COMPANY, INC. 
i, New Jersey 
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HARLEY’S 


ANTI-SNAG—CREPE SOLE 
HUNTING and FISHING SHOE 


Here Sportsmen, is the kind of foot-wear you have always G 5 
needed, a featherweight shoe that will give the utmost in 

comfort and wear. Specially constructed leather uppers of 

chrome veal give snug fit around the ankles and yet have a POST 
flexibility necessary for comfort. Vamp made of pure red PAID 
ribbed rubber, knit lined. Pure crepe rubber sole with rolled 

edge. Fourteen inches high and comes in sizes 6 to 

Your money back if not satisfied. 


Send for Harley’s Free 36 page Catalog of 


“HARLEY WICKHAM ©, 


Sporting Equipment. 


Erie, Pa., U.S. A. 
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1928 Edition of a Holiday Book 
chuck full of valuable suggestions 
for the smoker—It'’s FREE, send for 
your copy today. 

Also send 10 cents for a sample of 
the famous WALNUT BLEND 
Pipe Tobacco. 


JOHN MIDDLETON, 
pt. U, 1211 Walnut Street, 











BAY ‘‘POINT’”’ 


“Th Seal of Qua 
ALL woo.” EKGLIsH-MADE 
The Product of 100 Year 
DURA 


w SLE 
Wonderful Colorings in Scarlet, Blue, 
Striped, Khaki, Green White, Grey. 

‘or Every Be Outdoors—Indoors. 
wt yous Neckat Goce eat pony tare, write to 
v ’. 
YHUDSON'S BAY CO., INC. 
165 F Broadway, New York 


For the Cold Night 
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This 5 POWER “Scout” Monocular || | 
A Practical Gift | 


An S.& A. Importation 
A Christmas gift for a 
real boy—he'll get end- 
less enjoyment out of 
this five power prism 
monocular used by scouts, 
rangers and hunters. | 


$5.00 


Tells Weather Changes in Advance 
S. & A. BAROMETER 
A handsome brass and ma- 
hogany finish instrument— 
accurately foretells the 
weather — necessary in 
planning outdoor sports, 
hunting, motor trips, etc. 


$3 00 At dealers or sent 
P direct postpaid. 
| German Field Glasses 
8 POWER 
See 10 to 20 miles ona 


At your dealer 
or sent direct 
postpaid. 











clear day. Day and 
night lenses—the all- 
round sports glass. 

Cash refund if not 


oe Mw 
$9.85 at dealers or 


sent postpaid. 
Dealers:—Send for Silent Salesman Display Cards 
Our expert repair pe eres will oo =a estimates 
on all asses sent in for repair: | 
SWIFT & ANDERSON, ll 
Largest Importers of Field Glasses in America 
91 to 95 Federal St., Boston, Mass., 23 F. Scott St., Toronto,Can. | 
| Sole Distributors for HENSOLOT DIAL YT PRISM 
BINOCULARS. Send for Catalog 
























i cs a Canoe 
Will Go! 





AFTIBOA 


S Air Propelled Hydro Glider T 


Skims the shallowest streams—slips 
through weeds, races up rapids. Fast? 
Up to 50 m. p. h! 

Catalog F on request. 


Brownback Motor Laboratories, Inc. 
420 Lexington Ave. New York, N. Y. 


Some Exclusive Territory open—Write. 














ENGLISH 
SETTER 






XMAS GIFT FOR DOG LOVERS 


Cast in Statuary Bronze. Dog Rich Bronze. 
Faithful reproduction of the original done by a 
young sculptor, acclaimed a genius. Eight ins. 


Delivered, postpaid, 


from tip to tip, six ins. high. 
S. & prefer, send check. 


D. $10.00 or, if you 
Satisfaction guaranteed. 
WEST HAVEN FOUNDRY CO., 
27 Kimberly Ave., West Haven, Conn. 


Make Big Money 


Catch more Furs--Learn secrets of 


Indian and Oreneee. peepee. Make 
big profits--Free tt mapas Fur 





tells how--Game Laws, Fur 
Price List, Tags ALLF REE-- Write 
A.” A. STEPHENS & CO. 
45 Stephens Bidg., Denver, Cole. 
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QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS 


PLACING ROWBOAT OARS 


CAMPER ON Tour EpirTor: 

I have just had a boat built to which I wish to 
have fitted oar locks and a pair of oars. The width 
of the boat at about the place the oar locks will be 
applied is 34 inches, inside measurement. What 
length oars should I buy for this boat? 

In fitting the oar locks how far from the seat 
should they be placed? In other words, measuring 
from the middle of the seat at the end where it 
joins the side of the boat how far away should the 
oar locks be set? 

C. H. BLAKEMORE. 


Ans.—The length of oars one should use in a 
rowboat depends entirely upon the proportions of 
the boat. The only dimension you have given us 
is the width of the beam which you state is 34 inches. 
In considering what length oars should be used, 
the most important thing to keep in mind is the 
amount of freeboard you have. If this is consider- 
able, that is, if the boat is quite high from the water 
line to the gunwale you still have to use propor- 
tionately longer oars than if it were low. 

Average rowboat oars are from 8 to 10 feet in 
length and the most practical way of placing them 
is by experimenting. It would perhaps be best to 
try out both lengths when the boat is in the water. 
If you have a lot of freeboard, naturally your oars 
are going to extend at quite an angle in the air if 
you use short ones. In that case the 10 foot length 
probably would be better. If, on the other hand, 
your boat is built close to the water you may be 
able to use the 8 foot oars to better adv antage. 

Placing the oars is also a matter of proportion. 
It depends entirely upon your physical build. 
The safest rule again is to experiment. Seat your- 
self in a rowing position and place the oars in such 
a way that you can row comfortably, having some- 
one hold them down where the oar locks will come. 
There is no set rule for position of oar locks, but a 
little experiment will clear up the problem satis- 
factorily. 

CAMPING EDITOR. 


DESIGNS OF CANOES 


CAMPER ON TouR EDITOR: 

I am interested in canoes and would like to know 
the address of a reliable dealer who handles used 
canoes. What is the average length, width of beam 
and depth of a pleasure canoe? Are canoes with 
high rolling bows better than low ones? While 
reading in a boat building book I saw where barrel 
hoops could be used for canoe ribs. Do you 
believe they would be all right in a home made 
craft? Ifso, could you give me the address of some 
concern handling them? 

HAMILTON HOWARD. 


Ans.—We do not know of any dealer who handles 
second hand canoes. A canoe is a craft which can 
be used until it is barely able to hold together 
and when it reaches this stage it is usually dis- 
carded by the owner as a hopeless proposition. 
You might be able to locate one at some boat 
livery or through some individual, but how you 
can make such a deal we cannot advise you 

The average length of a pleasure canoe is about 
16 feet, with a beam of 30 to 32 inches. The depth 
will vary somewhat according to the model of the 
canoe. Those canoes which have a broad beam, 
up to, say, 36 inches, will have a correspondingly 
shallow draft. They ride high on the water and 
paddle quite easily. 

Canoes with high rolling bows are no better 
than those built close to the water. It is largely a 
matter of personal preference, as far as pleasure 
boats are concerned, and you will find all types 
and designs of craft manufactured by the leading 
canoe makers of this country. 

The use of barrel hoops for canoe ribs would be 
very questionable except in the crudest kind of 
home made craft. If you are really anxious to 
build a canoe it would be advisable for you to obtain 
the best work possible on the subject and build your 
canoe with ash ribs, using cedar stripping and 
hard wood thwarts. 

CAMPING EDITOR. 


SLEEPING RIGS 


CAMPER ON TouR EDITOR: 

Last year we made a trip to the Pacific coast 
from the Middle West. We went early in the 
autumn and had a delightful time except for a good 
many sleepless nights. We were using the ordinary 
canvas folding cots, and though we thought we had 
plenty of blankets, it was found next to impossible 
to keep comfortably warm. What do you think 
of sleeping bags and air mattresses as an alternative 


to cots? ; ; 
Cots are so generally advertised, however, it 
seems one ought to be able to keep warm. Is there 


any special way of arranging the bedding to make 
cots comfortable enough for August and September 
camping in the Rocky Mountain section? 

GERALD HoRTON. 


Ans.—You should be able to sleep on cots with 
absolute comfort during very cold weather pro- 
vided the bedding is properly arranged. During 
the late lamented war, the Editor of this Depart- 
ment spent an entire winter under canvas, sleeping 
on a cot during the whole time. There was plenty 
of snow and the wintry blasts blew through and 
around the tent, but we were comfortable at all 
times. 


The way to do it properly is to put as much bed- 
ding under as you have over you. If that doesn't 
suffice, a little trick learned in the service, but old 
as the hills, is of value. Buy yourself a couple of 
Sunday newspapers. Place these papers on the 
cot under the bedding and you will find that the 
insulation afforded keeps out a lot of the cold air. 

Regarding sleeping bags and air mattresses, they 
are fine, but you must also have plenty of insulation 
or you will find that the air in the mattress becomes 
decidedly cool around midnight. One advantage 
of a sleeping bag is that you are very much like a 
chrysalis in a cocoon. Once you are tucked in you 
can't wiggle out. Even if you have any tendencies 
to pitch or roll you will find yourself snug at all 
times. 

CAMPING EDITOR. 


CAMPING CAR BODIES 


CAMPER ON Tour EDITOR: 

Can you tell me where I can secure plans for 
building a camping car body? I havea stock model 
car of popular make which I should like to strip 
and build a touring body on the chassis. 

I have been unable to locate any plans and 
thought perhaps you could supply me or tell me 
where they may be obtained. 

What is your opinion of such a rig for extended 
trips around the country? It strikes me that with 
an equipped car you have everything at your beck 
and call and there is no fussing with tents, or un- 
packing trailers, 

B. C, HARSGRAVE. 


Ans.—We know of no one supplying plans for 
camping car bodies. A great many of them are 
built each year, but so far as we know, they are the 
products of individuals who formulated a set of 
plans and either did the work themselves, or had a 
carpenter do it for them. Several interesting camp- 
ing car bodies were written up in these columns 
during the past summer under Pet Outfits. You 
might look over some of the back numbers. 

Camping car bodies are very useful for some ty 
of touring, but in other ways they have decided 
disadvantages. If one wishes to take extended 
trips and stick to the main travelled highways, 
going in a rather easy and luxurious manner, a 
camping car body should fill the bill nicely. If, 
on the other hand, one is more or less of an intreped 
soul and desires to get off the main trails, following 
desert roads and woods trails wherever he chances 
upon them, that man had better leave camping car 
bodies alone. What he wants is the tent outfit. 

In summing up, no arbitrary statement can 
made as to the advantages of any one style of 
camping over another. One had best be governed 
by his own temperament and the things he likes 
best to do. It is really up to you, in the end. 

CAMPING EDITOR. 


FIREARMS IN MEXICO 


CAMPER ON TourR EDITOR: 

As a reader of FIELD AND STREAM, 
pecially interested peruser of the Camper on Tour 
columns, I should like to ask a few questions. My 
partner and I have decided to go South and West 
next spring by car. Can we take in Alabama on 
the way to Florida, West Coast? From there we 
intend to go to southern Texas, thence to Arizona, 
New Mexico and on to California. What route 
would you advise? 

Can we carry firearms, 
in all of these states without licenses, 
will do no hunting till the fall on the coast. What 
do you think of a side trip into Mexico? I under- 
stand that the authorities there bar visitors from 
having guns or rifles. Is this true? 

Wishing your column continued success, and 
duplicating this wish for FrELD AND STRBAM. I am 

. F. REp. 


and an ese 


a pistol and two rifles, 
that is, we 


Ans.—You can go to Alabama first on your pro- 
posed trip if you so choose. Depending, of course, 
upon which part of Alabama you wish to visit 
your most direct route would perhaps be the 
Bankhead Highway. The Florida short route will 
then take you to the west coast. From Florida 
you can follow any one of a number of routes to 
southern Texas, Arizona, New Mexico and Califor- 
nia. The Dixie Overland Highway will take you 
through all of these states, but you may want to 
take another route and you will find several alterna- 
tives on any good road map. 

Regarding firearms, you can, of course, carry any 
non-concealed firearms, such as rifles and shotguns, 
anywhere in the United States without a permit or 
license, provided you do not use them You will 
be obliged, however, to take out a license for hunting 
in any state where you intend to pursue this sport. 
The pistol permit is something else. A _ great 
number of states require persons to take out 
licenses for carrying concealed firearms. It is 
best to get in touch with the police authorities of the 
cities in the various states for explicit information. 

Mexico is a land of great possibilities for sports- 
men who wish to hunt. You may have some diffi- 
culty about the firearms, but if you see the proper 
authorities you can get through. In the June 
issue of FIELD AND STREAM on page 30 you will find 
an instructive article entitled “Rolling on Rubber 
Through Manana Land” by Ernest McGaffey. 
This article will give you all the necessary informa- 
tion concerning getting into Mexico with guns and 
ammunition. 

CAMPING EDITOR. 


(END OF CAMPER ON TOUR) 















ALL IN THE DAY’S WORK 


(Continued from page 63) 


low camp, we had a 24-foot sea-going skiff 
and three sets of one-man sweeps. It was 
fun too, with one fellow to an oar for the 
big lift across and the ‘‘Yo heave ho and a 
bottle of rum” stuff from the loafing cox- 
swain. But they always got us there and 
back, a bit tardy sometimes maybe, but 
hungrier and heartier at that. 

We stowed the cakes and Java one onery 
morning and set out down the path through 
the Johnson grass field that opened out on 
the river. Frank had remarked the night 
before that we'd use his box bateau instead 
of the big dory. But when the four of us 
looked it over in the sickly lantern light and 
heard the high and rising river slopping and 
pounding a foot under the bank, the propo- 
sition didn’t listen so good to me. In fact, 
I protested that four able seamen and a 
lot of excess baggage were an overload for 
that coffin even in smooth water, much less 
in a mile and a half of heavy sea. 


UT Rummy said, “Oh, hell! We'll make 

it. Let’s go. can hear the geese 
working now. It'll be breaking day before 
we get across. Come on.” 

So we slid her overboard and piled in. 
Frank and Rummy were at the oars, 
Rudy was up front with the light, and I, 
the heaviest of the lot, trimmed her astern. 
Four guns, four dozen tin profiles and two 
shovels didn’t leave much foot space. 

We shoved off, and a greedy, licking cur- 
rent snatched us out in a jiffy. Around the 
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pocket point we slapped full tilt into a head | 


wind and up-current chop that began | 


bouncing us in a way which augured none 
too well. I could see jets of water shooting 
in between me and the lantern Rudy held 
at the bow. Again I counseled hauling into 
the cove and taking old “Safety First,” 
our big skiff. But it was too late; we were 
beyond turning back. Spray was flying 


and wetting us end to end. I began to wish | 


my boots were unlaced. 

Finally Rudy spoke to Frank. ‘Dad, 
there’s a sight of water coming in over the 
bow.” 

Frank and Rummy ceased rowing, and 
she fell away dangerously, into the trough. 
Rummy looked down through the murk 


and fiddled about with his feet. ‘‘Gee,” 


he muttered, “I'll say there is.” : 
Then Frank said, ‘“We’d better beat it 
and try to make it over the bar—if we can.” 


I called to Rudy, and he crawled astern 
over the oarsmen to crouch between my 
knees and throw the bow somewhat higher 
to meet the wash. Nobody talked. She 
was getting logy! I wondered how long it 


would be before she rolled over with the | 


old “glug-glug,’’ and hoped I could hold on | 


to her when the grand finale came off. 


After what seemed a year, I felt my hands 


brush through willow tops and knew we 
were over the bar, but the willows were 


tall. Well, the old scow lasted until the | 


wash rolled her into three feet of water. 
We all piled out and dragged her ashore 


in a swooning condition. Oh, of course we | 


were cocky enough then! It was all in the 
day’s work. But— 
Then we separated and went on about the 


business of the day—killing geese. Frank | 
and Rummy went around the bend to dig | 


in, while Rudy and I walked up a table 
bar and pitted a mile or so above. Not 
much luck, and a good morning too, with 
quite a few birds working. We heard the 
other boys fire a few shots, and I got down 
two honkers from one bunch that went over 
without a trace of a disposition to decoy. 

About ten o'clock I decided to hike across 
the bar and explore a section along its 
upper timbered end, having noticed the 
geese trading that way. Leaving Rudy, 
out I lit, sneaking along the sandy ups and 


for. How are the old nerves now? 
: ’ - Are you steady? Has the hard work 
You've tracked him since daylight. of tracking through swamps and wind- 
You know he’s a big one. Such tracks! falls taken all your energy, or have restful 
Must be a lot of buck on top of those nights fortified you against the emer- 
hoofs! Then you jump him in the gencies? 

thick green stuff. Crash! Crash! Boy—how 
he can break the brush—there he goes! Get 
on that flag and SHOOT! 














There is one way to make your nights snug 
and restful, and at the same time lighten your 
pack. Leave your blankets at home and take 
a Woods Arctic Sleeping Robe. 


WOODS MANUFACTURING CO., LTD. 
1701 LAKE STREET, OGDENSBURG, N. Y. 


Toronto—Ottawa— Winnipeg 
Welland—Montreal 


An Ideal Christmas Gift for Him 


Write for 
Literature 


And that’s the moment you've been living 
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nationally recognized Camp 
Outfitters. Authorized distributors 
for Stoll, Dickey, Hedroom Tents, 
Chenango Trailer and all stand- 
ard requisites. Always a com- 


YE GODS 
AND LITTLE FISHES 


By Eugene Slocum 


A glorious book about trout fishing— 
different from any other published. 


“Perfectly corking. I swallowed it hook, 
line and sinker.'’—George A. Dorsey. 

“The best book on fishing that has been 
written in this country.""—Tom Masson. rs este 


Illustrated, $2.50 at all Bookstores oe] Ee G K Ee RS 


| => ag oe MOTOR CAMP OUTFITTERS om 
| 449%e " | 312 Broadway-New York City 
EEE _—____! 159-06 Jamaica Ave.,Jamaica,L.f. 


plete stock ready to ship same 
day order is received. When 
in New York visit our all-year 
Camp exhibit. 7x7 Auto Tent 
waterproof, $7.95. Umbrella 
Tent 7x7 as low as $17.95. 
Gasoline Stove, 2 burner, $3.95, 
Folding Cots, $2.49, 

Write for catalog No. 2. 

If interested in Hunting, ask for 



































We don’t top our socks with red because of the 
Xmas season but rather to give them a mark of 
distinction—and the wearer a pride of ownership. 


SENECA 


Red Top 


Sportsmen’s Socks 


At that though, a pair or two would make a most practical and 
comfortable Xmas gift—$1.00 and up. Individually boxed in sizes 
9, 10, 11 and 12. 

Write for your dealer’s name. 


SENECA KNITTING MILLS, Inc. 
Box A, Seneca Falls - - - New York 
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Let us tan your hide 


Save your trophies. Moose or deer skins tanned 


with hair on and made into rugs; or dressed into 
buckskin glove leather. Bear, dog, cow, horse or | 
other hides tanned with fur on, finished soft and 
odorless, made into rugs, robes, coats, caps, vests, | 


gloves for men and women 


Taxidermy and Head Mounting 
All kinds of game, fish and birds mounted. FINE 
PELTS such as fox, coon, skunk, mink, muskrat, 
etc., made into garments of latest style. 

FURS REPAIRED OR REMODELED 
Estimates gladly furnished. Send us your furs for 
Summer Storage in Automatic Cold Vault. FREE 
CATALOG AND STYLE BOOK, gives prices 
and full information. Write today. 

THE CROSBY FRISIAN FUR COMPANY 
Largest custom tanners and taxidermists in the world 
575 Lyell Avenue Rochester, N. Y. 
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For all who hunt, 
» Sail, motor, 
camp out or study 
bird life. Unexcelled 
foruseinthe movie 
andtheatreoratout- 
doorgames, a 
fies 6 times, Makes distant objectslarge and clear 
—brings the world to your feet. Precise optical qual- 
ities. Durable finish. meqpengetactndenes. Atyour 
Gealer or direct, postpaid. 


PUCKESCUPES 


THE Pocket ’ 
TELESCOPE \ 







wer telescope. Made on thesame 


A practical six 
formula as the Biascope, servin 
Neat leather case. At your d 
paid. Money back guarantee. 


Wollensak Optical Company 
835 Hudson Avenue : : Rochester, N. Y. 


Manufacturers of Binoculars, Telescopes, Micro- 
scopes, Photographic Lenses of High Quality. 
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similar purposes. 
er or direct, post- 








Manufacturer’s 
Agent Wanted 


To the right man—One of the advertisers 
in this magazine is seeking a responsible 
man of mature judgment, with a little 
money to invest. Our product occupies 
a unique, unchallenged position in a 
new, almost unlimited field. We want 
a man of sound business ability and 
successful sales experience. We will 
meet these requirements with proof of 
our own stability. We will make it 
possible for this man to earn more 
than a satisfactory income. Men who 
have had important connections with 
agencies where each sale averages 
$1000 or more will be especially ac- 
ceptable. Write fully and in confidence 
regarding yourself to J. H. CROSS CO., 
1703 Walnut Street., Philadelphia, Pa. 
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U. S. 
HEADQUARTERS FOR IMPORTED ARMS 
Mauser - Luger - Merkel - Scott - Webley 

RIFLES, FIELD AND TRAP GUNS 
ALSO FULL LINE OF AMERICAN ARMS 
Sportemen—before buying, call and see biggest stock of 
fine Guns in America—or send for our 88 page most complete 
Arms catalog ever issued in America. 25 cents in stamps. 
* STOEGER. Inc NEw YORK.N.Y. 
224 East 42nd Street 
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downs strewn with 
jams from past overflows. It wouldn’t have 
surprised me to jump a gang of turkeys at 
any moment. 

I was padding rapidly alongside a growth 
of nearly grown switch willows when some- 
thing white, glinting through them, caught 
my eye. Slowing down and cutting a side 
glance, I divined instantly that I had 
seen the white spat on a goose’s chops. I 
felt, too, that the bird had made me out 
through the intervening stalks; so I dropped 
quickly to the sand and lay there, hoping 
against hope that things might blow over 
so that I could attempt a sneak. But it is 
the rarest thing in the world when, given an 


| even break, a goose fails to spot you first. 


Asm . then I began to hear a lot of 
goose talk that grew in volume. The 
fellow who had seen me was evidently put- 
ting his whole gang wise. There seemed to 
be a sort of cove in behind the fringe along 
which I had been hotfooting it. So I de- 
cided to stake everything on a fifty-yard 
dash down to the end of the willow row, 
around it, and out among whatever was 
using behind. I made a good sprint too, 


| emerging into a much broader opening than 


I had expected to find. There were ten or 


twelve acres of mud blocks grown up in | 


succulent switch willows. But the geese 
had been making their get-away all the 
time I was doing my stuff. 

There must have been five hundred birds 
milling around, trying to find out what it 
was all about but intent on getting away 
at the same time. You could scarcely 
“hear your ears."” I came within an ace of 
taking a poke at one straggler, but figured I 
had found a fine feeding ground and it 
wouldn't do to shoot them out of it. Seeing 
a point of willows projecting into the bottom 
of the cove, I made good time across the 
mud blocks, deciding to make myself com- 
fortable in that point and stay a while until 
some of the birds returned to finish an inter- 
rupted meal. 

About ten feet from the clump, however, 
the going suddenly petered out with startling 
suddenness, and in I pitched, thigh-deep, the 
first step. I had sense enough though, from 
experience, to throw my gun on ahead, fall 
forward and keep rolling until I caught a 
willow root and dragged myself to compara- 
tive safety. But that innocent-looking 
point, all shady and nice, was 
“gooey” too. The only way I managed to 
get a stance was by breaking down armfuls 
of boughs, crumpling them into a wad and 
packing them under me. 


|. phd I finally got into shooting position 
and saw to it, first thing, that my bar- 
In about half an hour 
four big fellows loafed in and left two of 
their number. By noon I had six down, 


which with the two I had bagged earlier in | 


the forenoon at the pits wound me up for 
the day. 

The next order of business was how to 
make it to dry ground, scattered about 
which lay my victims. 
presented small difficulty. I always carry 
somewhere about me a ball of seine cord. I 
unloaded my automatic, tied one end of 


the string to the pistol grip and pitched the | 
| ball well out into the safety zone. 
balanced on my boughs and leaped into the | 
I got a good dousing, but I clawed | 


Then I 


morass. 
a way to safety. 
I was a mess. 
load on a rare, early November day. 
lugged them across to the river, undressed, 
did the family laundry, 


the boat in time to get in on some hot tea 
and sandwiches. 

The other boys had four geese. There 
were no casualties aside from Rudy’s having 
got some mud in the end of his mother’s 
cherished single-barrel and having blown 








driftwood and log |! 











Alfred Nelson Co. 
261 Fifth Avenue, Mm Be 


SPECIALIZING _ IN 
RIDING, HUNTING, 
GOLF and COUNTRY 
CLOTHES for BOTH 
MEN AND WOMEN 


Highest quality—made to order only 
Oo 


Prices range from $40 up for Breeches 
to $140 up for Riding Suits. 











TWO FAMOUS BOOKS 
3 a 
A FAMOUS FISHERMAN 


VAN CAMPEN HEILNER’S 


The Call of the Surf: 
The first book on surf fish- 
ing ever written. The au- 
thority on tackle, baits, 
where, when and how. 


2nd Edition 





re eer $3.00 
With Year’s Sub- 


==) scription.... — 


Adventures in Angling: 
Stirring tales of fishing in 
the Atlantic and the Pacific, 
told as only Mr. Heilner can 
tell them. 

For the big game angler in 
Florida, California, or wher- 
ever big game of the sea 
is taken. 

Both these books should be In every 

sman’s library. 


With Year's Subscription... . 3s 
FIELD & STREAM, 578 Madison Ave., New York City 




















The gun proposition | 


“ 
Six geese are a fine, warm | 


took a bath and | 
| then packed down along shore, arriving at 





Are you taking 
advantage of this 
DIRECTORY? 


For the past thirteen years this 
has been = most extensive hunt- 
ing and fishing resort directory 
published in any magazine in 
AMERICA. 


Are you taking advantage of these 
pages and this service in finding a 
place to hunt, fish or camp? 


The selection of the proper place 
not only means your comfort but 
the amount of fish and game you 
will find, proper and dependable 
outfits and competent guides. 
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about three inches off the muzzle. He 
received a fine “bawling out’’ when he 
reached home. 

In mid-river we could see an island bar 
just showing above the flood. Having 
tempted Fate once already that day, we 
decided to try to make it twice and dig in 
if we could, figuring we'd thus be at least 
half way home if we didn’t drown en route. 
The sun was out cheerfully and the wind 


down a bit; so we pulled a long way up the | 


easy water and then turned her across and 
down. It was a more or less wild ride, 


growing wilder as we neared the bar top, | 


which wasn't more than five acres. 


There proved to be sand enough for two | 


pits, and by four-thirty the boys had nine 
geese down. It was really a wonderful 
shoot and a great sight out there in that 


A 


wide expanse, watching the flocks drift by | 
and some of them fall for the tin shadows. | 


By sundown the breeze had softened and 
the sky was almost wholly arched with the 
downpouring of the great migration. Line 


after line, squadron after squadron of ducks | 


winged a silently swift way overhead. 

With our load increased by twenty-one 
geese, we certainly had that John-boat 
pressed down close to the water. We were 
across in jig time and went flying down 
along the mill-race of the close-in current. 
But just before we landed in the field, 
Rummy accidentally caught a vicious crab 
right in the middle of where a big drift and 
suction whirl had cut a tremendous hole in 


the bank. It was a thrilling sickener. We 


shipped some water and spun around some- 
thing terrible, but every fellow held his 
breath and did some tall praying and we 
won through. 

That night Rummy and I swore we'd 
never ride in that casket again. We didn’t 
either—until about two weeks later, when 
we wanted to take a duck shoot down in 
the willows off Rosa Lee bar. The skiff 
was too big to hide readily, and the out- 
board went a. w. o. |.; so we rode the hearse! 





WOODS FEAR 

(Continued from page 35) 
welters on your arms or face but cause no 
great injury. As to snakes, one man who has 
camped in the western Adirondacks at all 
seasons of the year, for a period reaching 
back into the '70s, tells me that he cannot 
remember having seen any snake whatever, 
to say nothing of a poisonous one. 

If it is true that a few rattlers live in the 
eastern part of the Adirondacks, as I have 
heard, then I should want to be well 
acquainted with their habits before I 
ventured to wander too carelessly there. 
Such caution, indeed, is no more than I 
should accord any region with which I was 
unfamiliar. Not all sections of the wilder- 
ness, I recognize, are so free from danger 
as the western Adirondack mountains. 

The malaria-bearing mosquito, the poi- 
sonous reptiles and spiders with which 
many woods abound—ail these and many 
more must not be treated with disrespect. 
They are justifiable dangers above and 
beyond the only two to be found in a vast 
territory centering on the Fulton chain of 
lakes. These two are the danger of falling 
trees or branches and the danger of losing 
one’s way. 

A queer example of woods fear is asso- 
ciated with the hemlock tree. If you have 
heard the myths, you fear naturally to 
walk through a hemlock wood. Some 
mysterious poison is in the air! You will 
not stop beside a hemlock tree to eat your 
lunch; you would die in awful anguish. 

Socrates, sentenced to death, spent his 
last day with his friends and in the evening 

“drank the hemlock.” His dying paralysis 
- vividly described in Plato’s ‘“‘Phaedo.” 

But do you know that the fabled hemlock 

is not the hemlock tree but a small plant, 
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WHEREVER 


SPORTSMEN GATHER 
You'll find 


BASS MOCCASINS 


Whether it is Winter or Summer, in the big 
woods of Maine, the mountains of Cali- 
fornia or the oil fields of Te> as, you will find 
them the preferred footwear for every out- 
door purpose, 


Behind their popularity, which has endured 
fora half century, is the strict adherence to 
a policy of honest merchandise—honestly 
made and honestly priced. 


If your dealer does not carry them write for 
illustrated catalog showing the many styles, to 


Dept. F 


G. H. BASS & CO. 
WILTON, MAINE 
Snow Shoe 


Moccasin. Warm, 
Durable & Comfortable 
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A World-Wide Reputation 


What thousands of users know of Kermath per- 

formance and what they say in praise of that 

performance is the solid bed rock upon which the good 

name of Kermath is founded. It is an enduring and 

PF time-tried reputation that has been built around 
Kermath through its many years of manufacture. 

Let us help you in the selection of the proper power 


plant for your craft. Our advice 1s free. Illustrated 
catalog will be sent on request. 


3 to 150 H. P. $135 to $2300 


KERMATH MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


5888 Commonwealth Ave., Detroit, Mich. 
90 King St. W., Toronto, Ontario. 


New York Display Rooms - 50 W. 17th St. New York City 










“‘A Kermath Always Runs’”’ 
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Go Where the Ducks Are! 


Carry Your Boat With You 
In Your Car or on Your Shoulder 
Weighs only 25 Ibs; easily pac ked in bag. Can- 


not capsize or swamp; good in rough water; 
practically indestructible. 


Buy a 
PNUMATICRAFT 


Safe—Silent—Light—Fast 





4 


Easy to Row, Carry, Rig Up and Launch 


A regular ‘‘he-man"’ boat for all perpeete. 
You can hunt where other boats can't go. Use it 
for a bed or a bath-tub. 


Soon Saves Its Cost 


No boat house expense, painting or caulking. 
Silent oar-locks; folding oars. 


Write for Illustrated Folder “B" 
Inquiries Also Invited. 


PNEUMATIC BOAT CORP. 


102 Murray St. (10) Newark, N. J. 


Dealers’ 








Duck Hunters—Attention! 
PURE 
BARBERRY JELLY 


Made from wild barberries and granulated sugar. 
The ONLY JELLY to eat with 
Wild Ducks and Game 
The famous jelly from ‘“‘Down East’’ 
the old-fashioned tang 
DELICIOUS 
with Roast Lamb, Turkey, etc. 
pc gpeceen alien +l gene ey 
10 oz. net tumble rs—S0c each, 2 for $1.00. 
$11.50 per case of 2 dozen, E xpress Prepaid. 
Order NOW while supply lasts. Send cash, 
check or money order to 


GREENLAND BAY FARMS, Portsmouth, N. H. 


Wearethe origi nala ndsole producers of Barberry Jelly 
th BERGMANN 
SHOE OIL 


Keep your feet dry. 
ergmann Oil 
waterproofs leather 
and eeps it soft 
and pliable. Makes it lastmuch 
longer. Pays for itself many 
times overin greater foot com- 
fort and long life for shoes. 





with 
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size 8 oz. can postpaid. Address 
Theo Bergmann, 893 Upshur 
Street, Portland, Oregon. 


Dealers—stock up now. Bergmann 
Oil is right —demand is growing. 


BERGMANN 
SHOE OIL 


$19.85 


5-power, 5 ounce =e. 
Club disc ount 10° on 3 
on 6; Wagon Mirakel mono- 
culars $1 We carry every thing 
from a $3 glass to a Zeiss. A 
few used glasses in good condi- 
tion. Satisfaction guaranteed or 
ese refunded. 

ALDEN LORING 
Box182-P- Owego, Tioga Co., N.Y. 
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the hemlock parsley, not confined to the 
woods at all? 

You may chew the bark of the hemlock 
tree in perfect safety. You may walk 
unafraid through a hemlock wood and live 
to tell the story. But try the hemlock 
parsley, and someone else—some modern 
Plato—will relate what follows. 

Endless are the causes of woods fear! 
So many strange sights and sounds for the 
uninitiated! 

Sometimes at twilight after a clear day 


| the wind roars through the trees like the 


| wail of eternity. 





Near a lake you will 
hear it moar from one side to the other. 
After a few moments the direction changes. 
Then the loud, sobbing blow returns to the 
other shore, hurdles the high slope and 
breaks against the mountains somewhere 
in the steel-blue distance. You feel as if 
great Jove were rocking from side to side 
while sighs of unthinkable suffering escaped 
him. 

You sit in waiting for the night wind to 
die down. You are caught in a web of uni- 
versal sorrow in which your sympathy does 
not count, in a maze of grief from which 
you cannot flee. Fear of something, per- 
haps of the unpeopled past, — of the 
unpeopled future, takes hold of you. 

But when the wind does vanish, when 
the earth seems laid in velvet, then the 
very stillness, impenetrable and vast, 
strengthens the mystic longing which you 
have felt in the moving air. This mystery 
is never to be gainsaid. It contains the 
substance of woods fear, which, rightly 
understood, is but another name for woods 
charm—that baffling, enchanting mistress 


| of the outdoors. 





THE HORN ARCHITECTURE OF 
THE WHITETAIL 


(Continued from page 21) 
difference is due to environment and how 
much to heritage and to other causes are 
matters of conjecture. However, it may 
with certainty be stated that heredity hasa 
profound effect upon antlers. 

On Bull’s Island, a magnificent game 
preserve off the Carolina coast, the deer 
have antlers which are unique. They are 
quite dark, are singularly sprightly, and 


| have an upward pitch that I have not ob- 


served in deer anywhere else. So character- 


| istic is the horn architecture of these deer 


that I believe I could tell Bull’s Island horns 
from all the others in a promiscuous lot. 
With wild animals, as with human beings, 
there occasionally appears a giant. I have 
recorded in this magazine a diamondback 
rattlesnake that measured eleven feet one 
inch. I submitted all the data concerning 
this remarkable reptile to Mr. Ditmars, 
the expert at the New York Zoological Park. 


| He wrote me that he not only believed all 


At stores, or send 40c for full | 


| saw anything like this one.” 


the statements concerning the serpent, but 
that he himself had encountered abnormally 
large snakes, far exceeding in size any that 
might be considered as representing maxi- 
mum growth. 

The same thing is true with deer. Oc- 
casionally a phenomenal stag will be taken. 
Mere size and weight, however, will not in- 
sure magnificent antlers, the development of 
which is determined by obscure but power- 
ful sexual causes. 

I have in my collection the horns of a 
giant stag killed in Four Holes Swamp, 
Dorchester County, South Carolina, in 
1904. The killer of this deer wrote me, 
“T have killed hundreds of deer, and I never 
I do not think 
that the deer was weighed, but the photo- 
graphs of his horns will at once bring to the 
reader a sense of their extraordinary size 
and beauty. 

I do not think that the World’s Record 
Horns in the National Collection have quite 
the power that these antlers have, of im- 
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pressing the imagination with the nature of 
marvelous wild creature that wore them as 
his kingly diadem. As far as I have been 
able to ascertain, and I have not been idle 
in this matter, these are, considering all 
matters, the finest antlers of the Virginia 
deer ever taken in the Carolinas, and possi- 
bly along the whole Atlantic seaboard. As 
I say, they were worn by a giant deer. A 
hunter does not see one except every other 
generation or so. 


HAVE been told that in certain great 

parks in England deer have been made 
to grow huge horns by feeding to them, 
while the antlers were in the process of 
growth, turnips and other root vegetables 
sprinkled with slaked lime. In those parts 
of South Carolina where phosphate is ex- 
tensively mined, there are huge canals or 
“dredge cuts,” long disused and now half 
filled with water deeply impregnated with 
lime. Years ago this country was cut up by 
these mining operations; but now it is over- 
grown again, and deer are plentiful in it. 

I have observed that the deer from the 
phosphate regions appear to have much 
finer horns that the deer of other sections. 
May this not be attributable to the abund- 
ant supply of lime that they get in their 
drinking water? I offer it asa way of ac- 
counting for the difference in the size of 
horns taken in a phosphate region and 
those taken near by. 

During the last deer season I had a very 
curious experience with a buck’s antlers. I 
believe the incident will interest fellow 
sportsmen. Coming, late one afternoon, out 
of the pine-lands, my negro driver and I 
were riding through an old thicket near the 
plantation gate. Suddenly he stopped his 
horse and, dismounting, picked up and 
handed to me two dropped antlers. Though 
they did not exactly match, they seemed to 
be mates. 

Of course, the fact that these antlers were 
found together would not prove that they 
had been drop by the same deer. In- 
deed, I believe it unusual for a buck to drop 
both horns in the same place. Two days 
later, within a half-mile of that place, I 
killed a very large buck, and his antlers 
exactly corresponded to those that we had 
found. The right horn in each case was 
curiously distorted, so that identification 
was easy. 

I am not positive that I have two sets of 
horns from the same wild deer, but I be- 
lieve I have. And, considering how limited 
is usually the range of a deer, it is altogether 
likely that, the year before, this same old 
stag had dropped his horns in this thicket, 
and not quite a year later he lost another 
—his last set! 


HAVE a pair of horns that have a buck- 

shot hole near the base of one beam. The 
deer was shot at when he was in the velvet, 
and the shot must have lodged in the antler. 
He was killed when the horns were hard. I 
put the horns up in the dining room. One 
night, as I was sitting by the fire in that 
room, I heard something fall. After a brief 
hunt, I found the flattened buckshot on the 
floor beneath the horns. Doubtless the 
drying of the horns had opened the aperture 
somewhat, and the shot had at last fallen 
out of its own weight. 

The finest whitetail antlers in this country 
are, I think, to be found in private homes, 
either as solitary specimens or as units of a 
collection. Dr. M. Beck, of Wilkes- 
Barre, Pennsylvania, has a superb collec- 
tion, as has also Mr. M. S. Jones, of Titus- 
ville, Florida; and Mr. Ross Hanahan, of 
Charleston, South Carolina. 

In the matter of whitetail antlers, mu- 
seums are, asarule, lamentably poor. Even 
the National Museum in Washington and 
the American Museum of Natural History 
in New York have only a few mounted 
whitetails and hardly any antlers—at least 
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on display. Asa rule, things African have 
much more space given to them than things 
American. Surely every such museum 
should have a case of whitetail horns, illus- 
trating not only the manner of growth 
from year to year but the variations of the 
horn architecture of these most interesting 
antlers. 

Aside from their beauty and their sugges- 
tive power, horns have a commendable per- 
manence. I have examined a good many 
sets of antlers taken in this country prior 
to the Revolution, and I have not noticed in 
them any fatal deterioration. 





THRILLS AND SPILLS 
(Continued from page 27) 


the other. Suddenly there is a flash of 


teeth, a smear of flying fur, and the wolf | 
swings free from Scar’s jaws and flies into | 


space. He lands on the snowy slope 


near the bottom, and Scar follows, sliding | 


down on all fours to finish the work he 
started. 

And now comes the most unbelievable 
event of the day. The third coyote, the 
smallest of the three, finding himself next 
in line to fight, realizes at once that it is 
useless. As Scar launches himself down 
the side of the blowout the wolf gives a 
mighty spring and sails far out from the 
ledge in a diagonal direction toward the 
wall at our right. 

For full twenty feet he floats and falls. 
Then, landing on all fours, he streaks up 
the sliddery slope at an angle like a motor- 
cycle rider in a motordrome. He gains the 
rim not fifty feet from us, flashes over the 
top and is gone. 
appears Ewing sees him and fires, but the 
bullet whistles harmlessly over the empty 
space. 

“By the holy cow brand, how did that 
wolf get away?”’ he roars, dancing up and 
down in his saddle. 

“Lord, I’ve been hollering at you for an 
hour to shoot it,’’ answers Harry. ‘‘When 





At the moment he dis- | 


Scar got the other one off the ledge, this | 


one jumped like an antelope and scrambled | 


up the bank like a lizard. If I’d only had 
a gun!” 

“Well, by golly, we'll sure have some more 
good hunting to get that feller. I'll bet he’s 
a son of Old Three-foot,’’ says Ewing. 
“We'll save him for another day,” 
turning to me with his widest grin. ‘Some 
day when I've learned to shoot and watch 
a three-ring circus all at once.” 





FLY-FISHING FOR MUSKIES 
(Continued from page 33) 


front of him, preferably moving shore- 
ward. No doubt he imagines it to be a 
tiny minnow. 
of lure is something he has not seen, it 
completely fools him. 

Indeed, my recommendation to any one 
fishing any water is to endeavor to use 
some lure that is not being used, and the 
fish will be taken unawares. Such is the 
case of the fly and spinner as cast with the 
fly rod. 


Because this size and kind | 


he adds, | 


Few use the combination, but | 


the very fact that it imitates a minnow | 


more truly than any other lure, both as 
to flash and size, is one reason why it is so 
uniformly successful as a fish-getter. 

The old heresy to the effect that to get 
large fish you must needs have large bait is 
conclusively proved abortive instead of 
enhancing. Used with some little scientific 
care and consideration, with a knowledge 
of the habits of the fish in the inshore 
waters, it is difficult to improve upon the 
fly rod, the spinner and fly as a means of 
rounding up this most popularized fish 
of our inland fresh waters. 
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Men Who Write 
for ™ 
Scientific American 


SIR OLIVER LODGE 
he world’s best 
physicist. 

DAVID STARR JORDAN 
Chancellor of Leland Stan- 
ford Jr. University. 

ALES HRDLICKA 
The’ anthropologist who 
traced the path of the In- 
dians to America. 

SIR RICHARD PAGET 
Who has produced speech 
artificially. 

ROBERT A. MILLIKAN 
The leading authority on the 
atom. 

WALTER FRANKLIN PRINCE 
Leading investigator of spirit 
phenomena. 

REV. FRANCIS A. TONDORFF 
The Jesuit investigator of 
earthquakes. 

PAUL R. HEYL 
Who weighed the earth. 

ERNEST FLAGG 
The architect who is plan- 
ning the city of the future. 

A. SMITS 
The Dutch chemist who 
turned lead into mercury. 

HENRY NORRIS RUSSELL 
Who originated the theory of 
the evolution of the stars. 

SIMON FLEXNER 
Head of Rockefeller Institute. 

DANIEL T. MACDOUGAL 
The botanist who made a 
working model of a living 
cell. 

MORRIS FISHBEIN 
Official spokesman of the 
American Medical Associa- 
tion. 

HECTOR C. BYWATER 
Celebrated naval authority. 

E. H. LOCKWOOD 
Engineer who made a new 
— of rating automo- 
biles. 
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“TRUTH 
STRANGER 


THAN 


FICTION” 


Did you know that the familiar old 
saying was inspired by reading an 
article in the Scientific American? 
And when you stop to think of it, 
how true the saying is! 


But there is more to it than the 
old phrase-maker was able to crowd 
into a single sentence short enough 
for proverb purposes. Truth is not 
only stranger than fiction, but it is 
more interesting. 


Try reading the Scientific Amer- 
ican and see how absorbed you get. 
That it is the one necessary maga- 
zine for the man who would keep 
up-to-date is admitted; filled as it is 
with the authentic accounts of what 
the world’s leaders in thought and 
action are accomplishing. More than 
that it is actually fascinating to 
read the wonders that are being 
wrought before your very eyes— 
especially when you realize that 
they are going to affect your own 
life and circumstances. 

Try a subscription to the Scientific 
American. It will be a revelation. 
Here is a special low-price offer that 
makes it even more attractive— 
five months of this $4 a year maga- 


zine for only $1. Regular news 
stand price $1.75. 


SCIENTIFIC AMERICAN PUBLISHING 
COMPANY 


24 West 40th Street New York City 


SPECIAL FIVE MONTHS’ TRIAL COUPON 


SCIENTIFIC AMERICAN, 


24 West 40th Street, New York, N. Y. 


Sent me five months subscription to Scientific American (Regular price $1.75). 


E nclosed is 


check or money order for $1 in full payment. 
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PERENNIAL FISHING 
By Frank Giolma 


HEN Eastern and Midwestern 

trout fishermen are laying aside 

their rods with regrets, sometime 

in August or September, we of the 
Pacific Northwest are just beginning to 
enjoy the cream of the sport. This is in- 
deed a surprising country. Most people 
unfamiliar with the section are inclined to 
believe that it gets very cold because of 
the far northern locality. 

Nothing could be further from the truth. 
A comparative study of temperatures will 
surprise you. For instance, the highest 
temperature, taken on an average for the 
past five years on Vancouver Island was 87, 
and the lowest 22. The average annual 
temperature was 50.2. Statistics also show 
that there is an average of five and one-half 
hours of bright sunshine every day in the 
year. At Victoria, the capital of British 
Columbia, the average rainfall for twenty- 
eight years was twenty-seven inches. This 
is the smallest rainfall of any city on the 
North Pacific coast. 

I have no real estate to sell and am not 
in any way connected with a publicity cam- 
paign. The thing that interests me about 
this country is the endless possibilities for 
fishing. Here is a calendar showing what 
is doing in the fishing line from the time 
other anglers lay up their trout tackle and 
for the rest of the year. August—spring 
salmon, cohoes salmon and some trout; 
September and October—trout, spring 
salmon, cohoes salmon; November—trout 
until November 15, cohoes salmon in 
November. Cutthroat, rainbow, Dolly 
Varden and other species of trout close on 
November 15th and steelhead fishing opens. 


“yRat is the principal sport until January, 
and when anglers who live farther south 
have nothing to do but repair their rods 
and get their tackle in shape for the coming 
spring, we can catch grilse in salt water 
with a good chance for a spring salmon. 
About this time steelheads begin to run in 
non-tidal waters. The weather is delight- 
ful and one fishes in absolute comfort. In 
February the fishing consists of grilse, 
spring salmon and steelheads. In March 
trout fishing again opens and the steelhead 
fishing closes. Trout, grilse and spring 
salmon fishing continue all through May, 
June and July. 

Practically speaking, all the streams and 
lakes of Vancouver Island contain trout of 
some kind. They are chiefly rainbows and 
cutthroats with a good percentage of Dolly 
Varden. Large fish are caught in the lakes 
by trolling, but there is no trout water 
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This department is the fisherman’s own for 
the discussion of everything concerning fresh 
and salt water angling. New methods, kinks 
and tips valuable to other fishermen are wel- 
comed for publication. 

Questions will be answered when accompanied 
by a stamped, addressed envelope. 











throughout British Columbia where the fish 
will not take a fly. Many anglers are led to 
believe that practically all of our sport 
with the trout and salmon consists of trolling 


Hon. W.W. Astor with a 52 pound Tyee 
British Columbia Salmon 








with heavy tackle and a big spoon. This 
is absolutely untrue. 

As a rule larger fish are caught on flies 
in streams than in lakes. When it gets 
real hot in midsummer and the rivers are 
low, fly fishing is not very productive except 
in the early morning and late evening. 
Excellent sport may then be had with sea 
trout in the salt water estuaries. These 
sea-run fish average two pounds. A good 
many three pounders are taken, and four, 
five and six pound fish are frequently caught. 
Everyone knows the fighting powers of the 
sea-run trout. These fish are simply im- 
mense. Generally they take a fly well 
where the salt water meets the fresh water. 

Of the several varieties of Pacific salmon 
there are two with which the sportsman is 
principally concerned, the cohoes and the 
spring salmon. Of these the spring salmon 
is the better fish. It attains a greater 
weight, is a fighter through and through, 
and the meat is unequalled on the table. 
There are several local names given to this 
fish. It is known also as the king, tyee and 
chinook. 


ype favorite spots for spring salmon 
fishing on Vancouver Island are Victoria 
and Sooke, Cowichan Bay, Campbell River, 
on the east coast and Alberni and Nootka 
Sound on the west coast. Spring salmon 
are caught in these waters practically all 
year round. 

There is a run of cohoes in May and June, 
but these early fish, although very gamy, 
do not attain a great size. The big run of 
cohoes does not arrive, as a rule, until the 
latter part of September. The sport itself is 
generally conceded to be superior to spring 
salmon fishing as the cohoes fight largely 
on the surface. The fall cohoes salmon 
averages about nine pounds in weight. 

Another fallacy, which has long been 
disproved, is the tale that a British Colum- 
bia salmon will not take a fly. Both spring 
and cohoes are caught each season by 
anglers who know how and where to use a 
salmon fly. Most of the salmon, however, 
are taken by means of trolling in the sea 
with a spoon. Even the most unaccom- 
plished angler cannot fail to kill many 
fine fish in this manner. 

A word about tackle may be of help to 
those who contemplate fishing in this 
country. Strong rods are necessary because 
one never knows when he is going to hook 
into a very large fish. Visiting anglers 
generally use light tarpon rods for trolling 
because they can bring the fish to gaff 
quicker than with longer rods. The 
regular salmon rods of heavy calibre, how- 
ever, are far sportier propositions. 

Reels for salmon trolling should have a 
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capacity of 150 to 200 yards of fairly heavy | 
linen line. It is true that heavy fish are | 
sometimes caught with lines only 100 yards 


in length, but in most cases of this sort the | e 
credit is due to the clever handling of the (ad) in 
boat by the guide rather than the angler’s 4 


skill. 


The patterns and sizes of spoons used in | 
fishing in this country almost equal in 
scratched upon the dull surface every day 

or so is much in demand and is said to | 

be very killing. The regulation styles in | 

nickel and copper from four to six inches in 

length are more commonly used in trolling. 

rods are essential. The favorite rods up | 

here usually weigh from seven to nine 

ounces. That is for work on quick rivers. * 

But for streams less rough and swift and 

for lake fishing in the mountains, lighter aA a ale 
can be spliced to the enamel casting line to 

make up the total amount. Trout flies | 
of small sizé are generally used on interior 
waters, though flies of medium and large 
size are often serviceable, depending entirely 


variety and number the artificial flies used 
by trout fishermen. At Campbell River, dy OA) ed AY 
for instance, a large pear-shaped spoon 
Regarding fly fishing, there are no set § 
patterns, but the writer has found medium 
rods afford much more sport and pleasure. 
For fishing the big streams reels must con- 
upon the condition of the water. Used 35 Years~ 
As a final word to those who might be Never Needed Repair 


made of lead with closely intersecting lines | 

size Scotch flies of bright hues and with 

silver bodies most serviceable. 6) OUY 
In trout fishing fairly long and heavy 

tain 100 yards of line. Enough linen line | 

interested in fishing in this country, non- 





HE bigger they come the easier they 

fall when you're fishing with a Meissel- 
bach Surf Reel. This husky reel becomes 
like part of yourself when the excitement 
begins—it does whatever you want it to do 
and almost thinks for itself. 





residents of the Province are required to 
take out a Provincial license for angling. 
One license, however, covers the entire 
Province and costs $10. Applications for 
angling licenses should be made to the 
Provincial Police Department, Parliament 
Building, Victoria, British Columbia. 





There’s a powerful drag when you want | 

it—but you can throw it off with a touch. | 
ILLIONS upon millions of years ago, Free spool or fixed by pressing a button. A | 
so scientists tell us, man made his | This Meisselbach Surf Reel is | 


appearance upon the earth’s crust. At first | the property of Mr. David S. big sturdy handle and a reel seat as solid as 
Braden, of Philadelphia. He 


IS THIS TREASON? 


- — . sorry — struggling with | fee weed i quese ouae he @ rock. Every part and parcel of the Surf is 
relentiess elements and wild animailsinagrim | years, has never had it re- 
aiiest tx eanein. | paired and has never had a made to stand hard battles and help you 

One day a bright lad belonging to the clan ge ta alg ge gy ee Hee come out on top, and built to last a life-time. 
of cave dwellers accidently discovered that a | veteran Meisselbach that he : H 
bent stick, held taut by a string, would i trees Ned ew reel in ex- Nothing has been cheapened in the Surf— 

. - pa! J a e . . 

propel another stick through the ais when | “every ato. te bux _i's the finest reel money can buy—the ree 

c « € a ° to deliver just such long serv- , s 4 
Though there are no written records of the ice and complete satisfaction, you'll be proud to own and delighted to use. 

4 _ se ’ = 72 im. | sign, materials, orkman- f 

business, doubtless this chap must have im ship a Proms ote 9 Scmanenee Illustrated Catalogue and the famous 


parted his secret to others. It was soon exceptional value and long 
found that by attaching a bit of sharp stone | __ years of fishing joy. 


to the end of the flying stick animals could ete Surf Reels at THE A. F. MEISSELBACH MEG. CO. j 


be speared at a distance. Thus was the first 
bow and arrow born. This was, no doubt, 209 Taylor St. ELYRIA, OHIO 


the world’s first great discovery and the 
: stocks of Homo sapiens at once soared. 
Since then man has spent a considerable 
amount of time and energy in learning how 
to outwit the creatures of the wild, finned, 
furred and feathered. All tribes and races 
of the earth have at some time employed 
agents, both animate and inanimate, to aid 
them in capturing wild things. The Indians 
of our continent used stuffed deer heads to 
lure live deer within bowshot. They often 
covered themselves with skins of wolves 
while stalking big game. Duck decoys, too, 
have been employed for many years, both 
by the Indians and white men. Mention 
also should be made of the mediaevial sport 
of falconry. 

The idea of luring waterfowl and shore 
birds by means of stools has persisted until 
the present day. Some of the early examples 
of decoys were crude, indeed. Often they 
consisted of a lump of clay, a bunch of grass 
or a clam shell placed in a split stick. Thepopular Melsselbach Takapart,$7, The Rainbow— Melisselbach Flyer, $7.50. Most 
Modern gunners use beautifully made arti- Quadruple multiplying, capacity 100 America’s most pop- modern level wind reel on the 


: > onl <4¢ yards. Can be taken apart for cleanin ulartrout reel.Capac- market, end the best buy. Quad- 
ficial decoys, having a surprising resem-| Yithout use oftools. Freeorfixed spool. ity 50 yards. $5.50. ruple multiplying,capacity l0uy ds. 
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“If Weber makes it, a fish takes it’”’ 






of Stevens Point —— | ES 
“- —the 
Fly Tackle Capital ofAmerica” 


and New 68 page 


Zo Color Catalog 
Free — NOT Free 


OU must send a quarter and your 

dealer’s name for this great book 
showing Weber (and “‘Water-Witch”) 
flies, tackle and “‘lifelike” luring novel- 
ties—many exquisite platesin full color 
—invaluable hints on casting. Besides 
all standard patterns, this world’s 
largest fly tackle institution features 
tackle especially designed for American 
style fly-fishing (including ALL fresh 
water game fish as wellas trout!) This 
book is the sport-seeker’s biggest 
quarter’s-worth, but you get your 
25 cents back twice—we credit you 
with the quarter on the first order 
from the catalog or from this ad and 
send you any 25f fly free; tell us size 
and pattern or leave choice to us. 


Or simpler — slip in a dollar bill for $100 
in goods and get catalog and extra fly free. 


Scotch Salmon Flies 


EES Pte (Man 














OVAL WIRE 
(Enlarged) 


ENLARGED EYE 


Tied here under American advantages by 
genuine Scotch talent ofhighest skill, insur- 
ing absolute exactness to pattern. Hollow 
point, oval’ wire looped-eye hooks, up-or- 
down-turned or ringed eye, gut loop or 
“helper” enelled. 75¢ to $1.25 according to 
size and pattern. 


Domestic Salmon Flies 


—Tied by our highest skilled American ex- 
perts, average 10¢ each less in cost than 
above. 

Over 125 named patternsor any special you 
please—any hook style. Alltoorder. Double 
or barbless hooks. 


Straintest 
Leaders 


Super Value. All sizes. 
Half dozen in round 


moistener—Level: 
Trout, 6 ft., $2; Bass, 
414 ft., $2; Salmon, 9 ft. 
$6. Dry Fly Tapered: 
72 ft., $3.00. 


Also No-C-Um Camouflaged Leaders 
Henshall Vacuum Dressed Fly Lines; 
Weber's Special Fly Reels; Weber's 3-Way 
Line Dresser and Fly Drier make gifts 
SAFE to choose for even a “crank,” 

Many others in that wonderful book. Send 



















a Address P. O. Box 1832 
e + 

webe Lifelike Fly Co. 
AN Des St Point,Wis. 
wwe 94" aes 0 Operating ——$<———_——— 
Ves, Say, FISHING TACKLE CO. (Est. 1896) 


@nd KINNICKINNIC ‘TACKLE CO. 
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blance to the live bird. Usually a few live call 
ducks are included in a set of stools, and often 
the live birds are used alone. To contribute 
further to the efficiency of present day sport, 
many gunners have trained geese which are 
These birds might better be 
called Benedict Arnolds because their work 
is to fly out and lure in flocks of wild geese 
which are enjoying the freedom of the 
skies. 

That all applies to gunning; how about 
fishing? Everyone knows of the Indian 
method of spearing fish through the ice by 
means of an artificial decoy minnow. The 
sport is still practiced in the North, and at 
least one bait company makes such decoys. 
But did you ever hear of using a live fish for 














Always select an intelligent crappie 
with keen powers of discernment 


a decoy? No? Well neither did we until 
the letter printed below was received. 

The thing is so simple that the wonder is 
no one ever thought of it before; at least 
never wrote it up. Undoubtedly some will 
think there is a matter of ethics involved, 
and perhaps there is. But it would seem 
that what is fair in one sport should be 
acceptable in another. Those who believe 
there is no wrong involved in making a 
Benedict Arnold out of a goose might like 
to try converting a crappie, white perch, or 
other fish of a schooling species into a Judas 
Iscariot. Here's the letter: 


Epitor, FIELD AND STREAM: 

Reading the June number of FIELD AND 
STREAM I saw your article entitled Capturing 
Crappie. I noticed how large some of them 
were so I got busy at once to see where they 
were caught. 

About fourteen years ago, while fishing 
at Lake Maxinkuckee, Indiana, one evening 
with a friend we hooh.2 what we at first 
thought was a wall-eyed pike. The fishing 
was done from a boat landing and we were 
using small minnows for bait. This fish gave 
us so much of a scrap my friend says “You 
had better slip the net under him, as I do 
not believe I can land him without it”’. 

I got down on my knees and as he maneuv- 
ered the fish within reach, I carefully netted 
it. To our great surprise it was the largest 
crappie I had ever seen. Old men of the lake 


verified the fact later on. The fish’s length 
was 17 inches and it weighed 234 pounds. 

I’ve caught many fine crappie in that lake 
in the last thirty years, also big bass, blue- 
gills and wall-eyed pike. 

Here is a hint to fishermen who like to 
catch crappie. Have handy a small thread 
line four or five yards in length, a tiny 
hook and a cork. When you locate the 
school by catching a fish, take that fish and 
place the small hook in the bony part of its 
mouth. Quickly throw it overboard and 
watch the cork at the other end of the line. 

The crappie will at once return to the 
school and the cork at the end of the line is 
your guide. Your decoy fish will not leave 
the school and wherever the cork goes that 
is where the rest of the fish are located. 

Don’t forget when you have all you want 
to pick up the cork and let the old wheel 
horse go back with the bunch, for please 
don’t catch them all. 

R. R. REYNOLDs. 


There is the system—on paper. It sounds 
like a 100% bet. But like the best laid 
schemes o’ mice and men something is 
bound to happen to upset the thing. The 
leashed crappie heads into the weeds, gets 
tangled up and effects its escape. Or the 
school sounds deep and leaves the decoy to 
its own devices. 

Like the perfect murder, the flawless 
fishing system just ain't. After all, don’t 
you think it isa fine thing for sport that fish 
are fickle? Out of a dozen fishing trips we 
may get socked by Old Man Adversity 
nine times. Yet we keep on going, glad to 
get the breaks the remaining one quarter 
of the time. 

If each expedition to the lake or stream 
were a guaranteed, fool-proof affair, with a 
full creel awaiting us at the end of the day, 
do you not think that we might be inclined 
to yawn and turn to tiddle-de-winks for 
excitement? Uncertainty adds zest to any 
sport. 





RETROSPECTION 


UNTING has just about replaced fish- 

ing in all parts of the country except 
the sunny South. When there are plenty of 
quail and when duck wings are whistling 
through gray skies, the combination hunter- 
fisherman is almost certain to forget about 
his rods and reels. 

One whose chief summer sport is angling, 
and who does not care for hunting has little 
left but retrospection. All classes in the 
1927 Big Fish Contest with the exception 
of the Large Mouth Black Bass, Inter- 
mediate and Southern divisions are closed 
after December 1st. Entries in these two 
latter classes may be made three weeks after 
January ist, but fish must have been caught 
by January Ist. 

Anglers who have been fishing on the 
Pacific Coast streams may enter steelhead 
or rainbow trout, which have been caught 
prior to December 1st, any time after that 
date up to and including December 22nd. 
Many entries have been received in the 
steelhead or rainbow class, but there is still 
a chance to win one of the big prizes in this 
division. If you have taken a good size 
steelhead or rainbow prior to December 
ist do not fail to make an entry within the 
grace period of three weeks. 

The judging of classes in the 1927 Big 
Fish Contest is now under way. Doubtless 
those who have entered brook trout, brown 
trout and black bass in the northern di- 
visions, wall-eyed pike, great northern pike, 
muskalonge and salt water species are eager 
to learn the results of the Contest. Inas- 
much as there is considerable detail in- 
volved in the judging of these classes, it 
will not be possible to publish the names of 
prize winners until one of the early issues 
next year, when full details will be printed. 
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ongth At the present time it can be said with a a | 
unds. good deal of satisfaction that the 1927 
t lake Contest has been highly successful. Judging 
blue- by the number of entries received to date - 
anglers in all parts of the country have 
ke to shown a most gratifying interest in the com- 
hread i petition. Those who follow trout fishing 
tiny | are due for some surprises in the way of 
> the / large fish, particularly in the brook trout 
1 and class. 
of its i We hope those readers who have not 
and ; entered fish in the 1927 Contest will follow 
line. | the results of this competition in FIELD 
> the AND STREAM’s columns during the first part 
ine is of next year. Everybody is welcome to 
leave enter these annual competitions, whether 
; that i they are subscribers or not. The more 
’ ; entries there are, the keener the com- 
want ; petition. 
vheel 
lease i 
I CONCERNING WOODCHUCKS 
DS. | WE trust the readers of this department 
; will not become unduly alarmed upon 
yunds viewing the illustrations accompanying this 
- laid article. There has been no change of policy 
ig is i in the Fish and Fishing Department. It 
The : is as ever, a common meeting place of anglers, 
gets i and subjects pertaining to hunting are left | 
r the strictly to the Arms and Ammunition 
oy to i Editor. 
| But what about the photographs? They | 
wless ' came in with a very interesting letter from | 
don’t ; one of our subscribers, Mr. H. W. Bousman, 
t fish | of Scotia, New York. His letter follows: 
ate FIsHING EpITor: 
ad to ' How often does a woodchuck take to 
S ' water? About 8:00 o’clock (Daylight Sav- 
jarter : . . . . 
f ing Time) on a recent canoeing trip I found 
f this fellow swimming in the Mohawk River 





o 
ap | above Schenectady, New York. His head | hr tmads ] 
on was high and he was making pretty good ¢ 














lined 
s for 
) any HIS YEAR—for the youngster whose heart knows You 
are his real Santa Claus all year round! Isn’t he old 
enough to deserve the very best? 
on You know the Inspiration of a really fine fishing rod; and 
ty of that “following the Montague Trail” is good for the soul 
— —the greatest of all character-building activities. 
— Give the boy—this year—a wonderful casting rod of the 
ling, finest split bamboo—a genuine Montague by the creators 
ike of the rods loved by famous fishermen for half a century. 
ption Montague makes more than half of the whole world’s 
ter- ° ° 
losed supply of split bamboo fishing rods. 
: two 
after And for yourself! Such a gem of a Fly Casting rod as the 
— F Montague Red Wing described below justifies any knowing 
| the , fisherman in putting himself at the head of his own gift list! 
head Now to climb the bank 
tught FEATURED BY THE BEST SPORT GOODS STORES 
2nd speed. I paddled rapidly and snapped a ADDRESS DEPT. A FOR INTERESTING 
the picture. > BOOKLET ON FISHING ACCESSORIES 
; still H When he landed =  _e oy all in. | S4ONTAGUE TRAIL CASTING ROD RED WING GLY CASTING — Highest 
. this le was panting hard. too another —Short butt, double cork grip. Selected quality. 3 gies ¢ and extra 
: picture. He seemed a little uncertain about brown Tonkin split bamboo. 18% nickel seasoned, selected Tonkin cane. Fessales 
Size what to do. Then I advanced slowly silver reel seat and hand-welted, serrated serrated, * welted at: with hand-made reel 
mber 3 ki | : “aay we of ol hi T wy ferrules. All guides and top large genuine _seat, of 18% nickel silver. Genuine agate 
n the walking along the bank towards him. Iwo agates. Rod wound with yellow and dark —_and file steel guides and tops. Partition can- 
snapshots (printed here) were then taken. red silk. Packed in heavy partition canvas vas bag and aluminum case = . 
Bi The failing light did not permit action bag. 414 feet, 5 feet, 54 feet. Price $12. tight screw cap. 3 lengths Price $25. 
Fan. pictures either in the water or climbing 
ae the steep bank, although in the latter case 
a the action was not very fast even after his 
ike half minute rest. 
Soees H. W. Bousman. 
Inas- There is certainly a great amount of ROD AND RELL COMLRANY 
1 in- truth in the well known statement, “It is 
2S, - not < of fishing to fish.”” A hundred things E : 
les 0} may happen on the lake or stream which T 
ssues have nothing to do with fishing, but which MONTAGUE CITY ¢ MASSACHUSETTS 
nted. at the same time fill the angler’s day. 
bd 




















" The largest Duce 
in our territory!’ 


“TI enclose photograph of a Black Bass. 
So far this is the largest bass caught in our 
territory, and it took an Al Foss Oriental 
Wiggler to bring him out.’ 

Yours very truly, 
“THE HUB.” 
By, A. B. Dupont, Jr., 
Houma, 


= ag 


This is the Oriental Wiggler which Mr. 
Dupont assures us is such an effective 
lure for enticing the real gran’ ‘daddies of the 
bass tribe. Comes in % or % oz. sizes, and 
all red, all white, or red and white colorings, 
$1.00 each. 

Other successful Foss lures are _ illustrated 
below. Their great popularity everywhere there's 
enough water to float a fish proves exceptional 
efficiency under almost any and all conditions. 
Don't get away this year without at least one of 
each of these lures. Your dealer has them, 


La. 





SHIMMY WIGGLER ¥ or % os., $1.00 





Foss Frog W ‘eles. $1.00. 1/0 hook, 
mh 


No. 34 oz., 3/0 hook. 


No. 12—¥% oz., 
Larger hooks if ordered. 


If your dealer cannot supply you with these 
lures, and with the genuine Al. Foss pork strips, 
send us his name and the price and we'll furnish 
you direct. 


AL. FOSS 


Originator, Patentee and Manufacturer 
of the Pork Rind Minnows 


9508 Quincy Ave., Cleveland, Ohio 


82 
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Swimming woodchucks are not unusual 
spectacles, although it is commonly be- 
lieved that these rodents do not take to 
water. -Last season the Fishing Editor 
met a game warden friend while trout 
fishing on a mountain river. The conversa- 
tion drifted from trout to woodchucks and 
the game warden related an experience. 

He was dry fly fishing at the tail of a 
fairly fast riffle. As he stood in the water 
casting his fly towards the point where the 
water broke over some rocks from a pool, 
he noticed an animal swimming across the 
stream. The current was rather fast and 
the animal, which proved to be a wood- 
chuck, was having some difficulty in 
negotitating it. He was being rapidly 
swept towards the swift water. The game 
warden got into position and as Mr. Chuck 
came within casting distance he shot his 
Tine carefully over the chuck’s back and 
struck. The number 12 hook engaged in 
the tough hide of the woodchuck’s neck. 

The game warden said that he had played 
many good trout in his time, but ehis hooked 
chuck put up a fight almost equalling that 
of a large trout. He swam frantically 
across the current and would not give up 
for several minutes. Finally he was 
brought close in and netted in the accus- 
tomed manner. The warden said it had 





Willie Woodchuck after his channel 


swim 


been an exciting experience, but had 
practically ruined a fine hand-made fly 
rod. 


For those who question the holding 
qualities of the fine gut used on the point 
of a tapered dry fly leader, it might be 
well to mention here that this chuck was 
landed on a XX point leader which held 
perfectly throughout the tussle. The chuck 
was a full grown specimen. weighing per- 
haps eight pounds. 





RECORD MARLIN SWORDFISH 
ON LIGHT TACKLE 


HE attention of the angling world is 
called to a truly amazing feat in the 
annals of light tackle sea fishing. Off the 
shores of San Clemente Island on September 
10th, Mr. James W. Jump of Los Angeles, 


| a veteran angler and past President of the 


Tuna Club of Avalon, caught a magnificent 


| Marlin swordfish which tipped the scales 








at 343% pounds. 

It took three hours and seven minutes to 
bring this giant swordfish to gaff. The 
immensity of the feat almost staggers the 
imagination of old time sea anglers. Being 
caught on light tackle makes, it is believed, 
history for all time. 

It was thought that when Mr. Jump 
landed a 314 pound Marlin on light tackle 
in 1918 the ultimate had been achieved in 


| this aoe, but his smashing another record 
| is a fine feat. 


Regulation light tackle of the Tuna Club 
includes a line which breaks at 26 unds. 
Achievements of this kind reflect the aims 
that the light tackle members of the club 


have been quietly developing in past years 
and fully justify the standards of the 
Organization. 

Fishing in general at the Island of 
Catalina this season has been very dis- 
appointing, according to Mr. L. P. Streeter, 
historian of the Tuna Club. Only 19 tuna 
had been caught up to September 11th. 
It is believed, however, that a good run of 
Marlin swordfish will furnish fine sport to 
anglers. 





KNOTS FROM THE OTHER SIDE 


D‘'E to the popularity of the eyed hook, 
both for fly and bait fishing, we anglers 
are learning to become more nimble with 
our fingers. It is not only desirable, but 


a 


apse 


quite necessary to know how to construct 
several simple, but effectual knots, partic- 
ularly in dry fly fishing. 

Neatness in the nicer details of tackle is 
always rewarded with increased success. 
Clumsy, bulky knots, for instance, are sorry 
objects to behold and often give way at the 
wrong time. 

There are several popular knots com- 
monly used by dry fly men—the Major 
Turle, half hitch jam, etc.—and while they 
work quite well on bait hooks, often these 
hooks have large eyes which are apt to chafe 
the gut leader. 

In looking over the interesting Fishing 
Gazette, of London, England, we chanced 
upon the following knots, which are unique 
and practical. In principle, the drawings 
really present two ways of doing the same 
thing. The finished product is known as the 
Australian knot. It should work well on 
hooks having large eyes such as the Pennell 
styles of Sproat, Limerick and Sneck hooks, 
in the larger sizes, for use in bait fishing. In 
tying any hook to gut it must be remem- 
bered that the gut first must be thoroughly 
softened by soaking for an hour or two in 
water. 

Here is the first method of tying the 
Australian knot. Pass the end of the gut 
through the eye of the hook and make a 


aS 


Fic.1 


large loop back over the hook and well 
beyond the bend of it (Fig. 1). 

Now grasp the eye and the two strands, 
A and B, between the right forefinger and 
thumb at A. Wrap the upper portion of the 


8 


Fic.2 


loop, C, around them two or three times 
towards the bend of the hook (Fig. 2), where 
C is now shown below the barb. Bring C 
forward and up top again, change hands, 
and draw D until the knot is tight. 
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It may need a little coaxing and twisting | 
to go right home. 

An alternative way of tying the knot is 
this: Pass the end of the gut through the 
eye of the hook and under the shank to 
about the length of the shank. Hold in this 
position between finger and thumb. 

Take another short piece of gut, about 
the same thickness, or stronger, and double 
it. Now place the loop, or doubled portion, 
along the upper part of the shank, not 
through the eye, and hold in this position, 
not disturbing the gut first placed under the 
shank. 

Next take the long end of the gut pro- 
truding from the eye and make five or six 
turns down the shank from the eye, in- 
cluding the shank and both pieces of gut in 
the winding. Pass the end of the twined 
gut through the loop of gut without allowing 
the turnings to unwind. Pull on the two 
ends of the doubled gut, when the gut en- 
gaged in the loop will follow through under 
the wrappings and out above the eye of the 
hook. 

Pull both ends tight and cut off loose ends 
below shank. This is a useful knot for 
attaching fine gut to large hooks, or to hooks 
with large eyes. 


= 


= 
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I’ve Got Him Now!” 


S it a sailfish or a barracuda; a 
tarpon or a whale? For one almost 
expects to find a whale amongst 
the finny hordes that swim the 
waters of the Florida East Coast. 


They’re there—fighting fish of 
every size, enticed by the warmth 
and magic of the Gulf Stream—law- 
ful prey for adept fishermen. And, 
to make your fishing a success, the 
Florida East Coast Railway can help 
you plan your trip. 


Se et te ee 
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HOW TO BARBECUE A FISH 


By L. W. Pedrose 


HO, among outdoor fans, that has 

journeyed into the woods or back | 
into the wild country with an Indian and | 
partaken of red man’s cooking, does not 
look back upon those simple, yet savory, 
meals with a great deal of pleasure? 


SDD AF PAS PDP DPT 


There’s fishing all along the 
coast, adjacent to the Florida East 
Coast Hotels at St. Augustine, Or- 
mond, Palm Beach, Miami and Key 
West. And, for those who really 

want to fish, there is the Long 
Key Fishing Camp— planned 
and run by fishermen for fisher- 

men. Opens December 24th. 
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All easy to reach from 
New York or the Middle 
West. Luxurious through 

trains. What fishing do 
you prefer? How 
many in your 
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untensils are required, and the only ac- | - . 2 West 45th St., New York City 
cessories needed are a sharp knife for 
cleaning the fish and some salt for seasoning. 

To the uninitiated, a large fish of the | 
salmon or other variety which can be 
spread out flat is chosen. It is split down 
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The cook looks es ‘ \\ 
Indians, although using primitive de- | | : 
vices and childishly simple methods, often | [ff . 
cooked delightful meals that lost none of the ) ‘ 
qualities destroyed by modern methods em- | | \ 
ployed in the cuisine. Unfortunately, the | |K \ 
red man’s method of preparing food is | [@ ‘ 
becoming a lost art. Few persons today | |] FLORIDA EAST COAST RAILWAY CQ, \ 
can cook in the primitive manner of the | [> FLORIDA EAST COAST HOTEL CO. sy 
aborigines, turning out gustatorial triumphs > FLAGLER SYSTEM \| 
with only the crudest equipment. F ee “ De Luxe trains. Double Tracked Jacksonville to Miami N 
One of the many tasty dishes which the er he e\\ —all steel cars—oil burning locomotives. \ 
Indians prepared was barbequed fish. And | |p : BB aco gen = — moi aE areas \ 
: : pply or address NY 
fish roasted before a pit of coals, if properly os = \\ General Offices: St. Augustine, Fla F 
prepared, is an epicurean delight. No ——— Long Key Fishing Camp, Long Key, Fla. or \\ 
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A Hint to Those 


with Pipe-Smokers. 
on Christmas Lists 





The following letter: may prove to be 
a Christmas tip to those who have pipe- 
smokers on their Christmas lists: 


Carney’s Point, N. J. 
Larus & Bro. Co., January 7, 1927 
Richmond, Va. 
Gentlemen: 

My son noticed your advertisementin 
a magazine. He sent for the sample in 
my name, and when the sample of Edge- 
worth arrived I thought perhaps some 
friend had sent you my name. 

The boy questioned me several times 
whether | liked the new pipe tobacco. 
When [ told him I liked it better than any 
I had ever used, he surprised me by giving 
me a one-pound box for Christmas. 

I might say that I do not hear any com- 
plaint from my wife about any more vile 
pipes. 

Very truly yours, 
James L. Vaughan 


The two favorite gift sizes of Edgeworth 
are the 16-ounce glass humidor jar and 
the 8-ounce tin. Both are provided at 
Christmas time with appropriate wrap- 
pings. Each size contains Edgeworth 
Ready-Rubbed, and each is packed in a 
goed - looking 
decorated 
gift carton 
printed in 
colors. Prices 
$1.65 for 
the 16-ounce 
jar. The 8- 
ounce tins are 
75c each. 


Please ask 
your tobacco 
dealer for the 
Edgeworth 
Christmas 
packages. If 
he will not 
supply you, 
we gladly offer 
the following 
service to you: 





Send us $1.65 for each 16-ounce jar, 
and 75c for each 8-ounce tin to be shipped; 
also a list of the names and addresses of 
those you wish to remember, with your 
personal greeting card for each friend. 


We will gladly attend to sending the 
Christmas Edgeworth to your friends, 
all delivery charges prepaid. 


Personal: 


Perhaps you yourself are 
not acquainted with Edgeworth. If so, 
send your name and address to Larus 


& Brother Company, 18 South 21st Street, 
Richmond, Va. We shall be glad to send 
you free samples of Edgeworth Plug Slice 
and Edgeworth Ready-Rubbed. 


In addition to the various regular sizes, 
there is a special week-end-size can for 
35c that is just the thing for out-door men 
who love their pipes. 

To Retail Tobacco Merchants: If your 
jobber cannot supply you with Edgeworth, 
Larus & Brother Company will gladly send 
you prepaid by parcel post a one- or two- 
jozen carton As any size of Edgeworth 
Plug Slice or Edgeworth Ready-Rubbed 
‘or the same price you would pay the 


obber. 


On your radio—tane in on WRVA, Richmond, Vc. 
[ —the Edgeworth Station. Wave length (354.1 
meters) 1180 kilocycles. 
v4 
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the center of the belly and the bony struc- 
ture removed with the entrails by using 
a thin, sharp knife. Then willow, or 
similar sticks are stitched through from 
edge to edge to keep the fish spread out 
flat. Finally, the fish is fastened length- 
| wise between two slats, or in a split pole, 
and secured by tying firmly together the 
ends of the pole. 

A frame may be devised before the fire- 
pit from a couple of upright poles about 
three feet tall, across which is laid a cap 
piece. One end of the stick holding the 
fish is thrust into the ground and the 
other is rested against the frame. This 
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enables the cook to turn the fish from time 
to time while the heat from the fire plays 
against it. The fish may be given a quick 
scorch to seal the flavor in the meat, then 
allowed to bake slowly in less intense heat. 

From 15 to 25 minutes will cook the 
averaged sized fish, depending on the 
thickness of the meat. Salmon requires 
about 20 minutes. Trout and smaller fish 
may be prepared in the same manner as 
the larger fish and hung from a pole before 
the fire, but should be kept in motion by 
turning slowly with a wand. Trout will 
cook thoroughly in about 10 minutes. They 
are more toothsome than fried fish. 


LETTERS AND ANSWERS 


ROD FOR SPINNING 


FISHING EDITOR: 

During the past several seasons a friend and I 
have used a method of fishing for trout which I 
believe is known as spinning. We fasten a dead 
minow 1} to 2 inches in length to our line by 
slipping a light wire loop through the minnow’s 
mouth and out at the bottom. We then slidea 
double hook through the loop and push it up under 
the minnow. The wire is then bent a little and 
drawn through the water in a succession of short 
jerks to resemble a minnow swimming. 

We have had fair success with this method, but 
are not satisfied with our rods. I have been using 
a cheap steel rod while my friend has a moderately 
priced bamboo fly rod. As we have had some little 
experience in repairing broken bamboo rods we 
thought we should like to buy material and make 
our own rods. 

Before doing so we should like your advise as to 
the size and weight of a good rod for spinning for 
which it will be used almost entirely. Our streams 
are from 10 to 50 feet across for the most part 
and ‘airly open. Kindly recommend, also, a good 
boo. on rod making for an amateur. 

Dv you know of any people manufacturing spin- 
ners that would be better for spinning than the 
tackle we have been using? We have _ heard of 
a rig known as the Archer Spinner and I suppose 
there are others suitable for trout fishing. If you 
can recommend any such devices would you please 
give us an idea as to where we could secure them? 

I might mention that I am a regular reader of 
FIELD AND STREAM and think you have the best 
hunting and fishing magazine ever published. More 


power to you. 
H. C. McELHONE. 
CoMMENT: It is possible to capture many fine 


trout and particularly those of the brown species by 
spinning. A special rod is really required for this 


| kind of work. You do not state whether you use a 


fine enamel line and strip it off the line or cast 
directly from a free Tunning reel, in the European 
manner. English spinning rods are anywhere from 
9 to 1014 feet in length and are used in combination 
with a special spinning reel. You can find illustra- 
tions of these reels in many foreign fishing tackle 
manufacturers’ catalogues. The method is not 
popular in this country, however,chiefly because 
our waters are smaller and we do not have to cast 
so far. 

The dimensions of a good spinning rod for your 
streams would probably be somewhere around 8 
or 844 feet in length weighing perhaps 5% to 6 
or 6% ounces. Such a rod should be considerably 
stiffer than even a tournament fly rod on account 
of the weight of the lure. Whether you strip the 
line from the reel and cast it in that fashion or 
bring your lure back over your head as in fly fishing, 
the reel should be below the hand. 

You will want fairly large guides. Trumpetor 
bell guides would probably serve your purpose 


| better than the regular snake guides found on a 


| fly rod. 








It is also necessary to have an agate first 
guide and the tip should be preferably agate or 
tungsten steel. 

The Archer spinner you mention is a very good 
rig for trolling, but rather clumsy for casting. Your 
idea of the loop wire and the double hook is a far 
better one. 

One of the best books on making rods is Amateur 
Rod Making, by Perry D. Frazer. Another very 
complete book on the making of fly rods is the 
Idyl of the Split Bamboo, by Dr. George Parker 
Holden. 

FIsHING EDITOR. 


MORE ABOUT CARP 


FISHING EDITOR: 

I note in the October number of FIELD AND 
STREAM a letter from John M. Lytle about carp, 
giving a very good recipe for making cheese dough 
balls. They work fine, for I have tried them. 
However, the best bait for carp I have ever tried I 
have never seen mentioned in any article on the 
subject, and so I am giving it. 

Boil ordinary corn in sugar. Use just enough 
water to boil well and cook until soft. Put as many 
grains on the hook as it will take. If kept soft 
there is no trouble getting them on and they will 
stay put in almost any water. If there are any 
carp around they will come to this bait. 

As to the value of carp as a food fish I might adda 


word or two. In 1890-1895, I was connected with 
the Fishery Division of the 11th Census. At that 
time we sent out a questionnaire to all persons 
to whom carp had been sent by United States or 
State Commissions. This asked for information 
regarding the kind of pond, variety of carp, (Scale, 
Mirror or Leather,) and opinion as to edibility. 
I examined all the returns and from information 
thus gained, as well as from personal experience, I 
should say that the fitness of carp for the table 
depends entirely on the water from which they are 
taken. 

Most persons receiving fish put them in ponds 
which were little less than mud-holes, and in con- 
sequence they tasted muddy. Those whose ponds 
were on a spring branch, where the water was clear 
and pure, all reported that the fish taken therefrom 
were of fair quality. It is plain to see that this 
would be the case. A chicken killed right out of 
the barnyard tastes of the dung-hill, and whena 
carp taken from a mud-hole he will taste of that. 

My report on the carp at that time was never 
published as the records of the office were all de- 
stroyed by fire, but the general conclusion was that 
if a carp was given a clear stream to live in he would 
be a fair table fish, though of course not ranking 
high. One man, whose pond had a muddy bottom, 
adopted the plan of keeping the carp he took from 
it in a spring for a week or more. By this means 
he eradicated the muddy flavor and pronounced 
them “‘first class eating."’ 

I am no lover of the carp, from any point of 
view, but they are here, and to stay, so we had 
best make the most of the situation by learning 
how and where to catch them, and how to cook 
and eat them. 

J. F. OERTEL. 


RAISING BULL FROGS 


FISHING EpIrTor: 

I am anxious to stock a pond in Connecticut with 
large bull frogs for eating purposes. 

I have looked through your magazine for ad- 
vertisements of concerns raising bull frogs. Can 
you direct me to a source of supply? 

LAURENCE M. CORNWALL. 


CoMMENT: There are several individuals and 
companies raising bull frogs for eating purposes. 
They are located in Louisiana and Albama, but 
unfortunately we do not have their addresses. 
As their market is usually local they do not adver- 
tise. 

If you will write to the Department of Agri- 
culture, Bureau of Biological Survey, Washington 
D. C. it is probable that they will be able to help 
you, 

FISHING EDITOR. 


SURF FISHING NEAR NEW YORK 


FISHING EDITOR: 

I am writing you for some information on surf 
fishing along the shore of New Jersey and Long 
Island. I am told that the season is at its height 
in the early autumn. I have done much salt water 
fishing in Long Island Sound and off Jersey, taking 
a boat from Sheepshead Bay, but would like to get 
acquainted with the more strenuous sport of surf 
casting. 

Will you please tell me a few places near New 
York where I may spend a day at this sport? I do 
not wish to travel more than two hours distance 
from the city. 

HARLEY INGLIss. 


CoMMENT: You cannot hope for anything very 
satisfactory in the way of surf fishing within two 
hours ride of New York City. You can get some 
surf fishing at Atlantic Highlands on the Jersey 
coast. The sport there consists mainly of fluke, 
weakfish and some striped bass. It is possible, also, 
to pick up a few kingfish at times near Long Beach 
and points off Fire Island on the scuth shore of 
Long Island. 

The best striped bass fishing is to be had on the 
southern part of the Jersey coast and from there 
to the coast of Virginia at Chincoteague and 
Wachapreague. A considerable number of striped 
bass are taken in the fall at Montauk Point. The 
fishing there is all done in the surf using a lead 
squid. 

If you are really interested in surf fishing you 
will have to tengthen out your distance considerably. 

FISHING EDIToR, 
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GIGANTIC STURGEON 


FIsHING EDITOR: 

1 wonder if some of the readers of FIELD AND 
STREAM would be interested in really big fish. I 
recently read in an article by W. P. Pycroft, ina 
volume of the Standard Library of Natural History, 
a statement that giant sturgeon of the Black and 
Caspian Seas and the Sea of Azoff attain alenth of 
24 feet and sometimes a weight of more than 3200 
pounds. 

Professor Jordan in his book ‘‘Fishes’’ gives the 
maximum length as 30 feet. The first mentioned 
book is an old timer, having been published, I think 
in 1900 or 1901. 
but as he carries a string of letters at the end of his 
name, I judge he is an authority. 

I saw a photograph of a big fat sturgeon caught 


’ 


| 


I don’t know who the author is, | 


in the Columbia River some years ago which was | 
said to measure over 11 feet. Taking the maninthe | 


picture to be of ordinary height and considering 


that the fish strung up on the tripod beside him | 


appeared to be 2 feet higher and had 2 or 3 feet of 
tail on the ground, I should say that the figure was 
about right. 

We get sturgeon in the fish markets here in Seattle 
occasionally, but they are so big that each market 
carries only a small section (something like sawing 
a piece off a log). I recall that sturgeon are caught 
in the Great Lakes district, and I believe in the 
Delaware River and perhaps elsewhere, but I think 
none in this country is so large as those caught in 
the Columbia and Snake Rivers. 

A. E. SNYDER. 


COMMENT: The figures you give, Mr. Snyder, 
concerning American sturgeon seem to check up 
well with everything we have read on the subject. 

The giant sturgeon of the Black and Caspian 
Seas and the Sea of Azoff which you said are 
reputed to have a length of 24 feet and a weight of 


3200 pounds have not been called to our attention | 


before. They are indeed gigantic fish. 

If a person had a commercial turn of mind, he 
might figure out just how much one of these lads 
would be worth smoked up and displayed in a 
delicatessen keeper’s shop. A short time ago we 
got the shock of our lives when inquiring about 
the price of this delicacy. The pirate who presided 
over the delicatessen counter calmly informed us 
that the tariff was $2.00 a pound, wherupon we 
bought some assorted bologna and retreated 
disgrace. 

FIsHING EDITOR. 


CONTROLLING WEEDS IN LAKE 


FIsHING EDITOR: 

We are having considerable trouble with weeds 
in our lake. There is a thick growth of cattails and 
other vegetation, especially around the shores. 

We have recently put in a drain at a great cost 
to us. It empties 1600 acres. Since its completion 
the lake has raised 41 inches. Now we are anxious 
to clear cut the weeds. I am writing to ask if you 
can recommend a chemical that will do this. 

Of course, the chemical must be one that will not 
destroy the fish. 

J. S. HUFFMAN. 


CoMMENT: Weeds are generally controlled by 
the use of blue vitriol or copper sulphate. This 
chemical when properly used will kill such weeds 
as algae, pickerel weed, and various species of 
floating and suspended mosses. It will probably 
do very little, however, towards eliminating bul- 
rushes, cattails and allied species. These generally 
have to be controlled by hand-cutting and unless 
the cover is too great, it is best to cut them with a 
ecythe. The work can be done by a man standing 
on the stern of a flat bottom boat. 

The blue vitriol treatment referred to is highly 
dangerous to fish and other living organisms if used 
in the wrong proportions. We would not care to 
advise you about the actual use of this chemical 
treatment, but would suggest that you write to the 
United States Bureau of Fisheries, Washington, 
D. C., for explicit instructions. 

FISHING EDITOR. 


DOLLY VARDEN TROUT 


FISHING EDITOR: 

I am an old reader of your magazine and am 
taking the liberty of asking a question. I should 
like to get into your Contest and could enter Dolly 
Varden trout caught on a fly. I sink the fly and 
get some big ones. Please let me know if you have 
a class for this species. 

M. E. Wi1u1s. 


CoMMENT: We regret very much to tell you 
that we have no division for the entry of Dolly 
Varden trout in our Fishing Contest. The species 
are confirmed under-water feeders and are seldom 
taken on flies unless they are sunk. In order to 
sink a fly one must place a shot on the line unless 
he wishes to wait a long time for his fly to sink 
normally. The shotted line is not considered, under 
the rules of the Contest, fishing with ordinary fly 
fishing tackle and is therefore barred. 

In addition, Dolly Varden trout are limited to a 
comparatively small area in the West. There 
are several fine trout to be found in your section, 


in | 





namely steelheads, rainbows and cutthroats. They | 


all classify under the same heading. There are 


brown trout and Eastern brook trout as well in | 


Montana. 

Why not bend your efforts towards capturing a 
fish of any of these species for entry in next year’s 
Contest? 

FISHING EDITOR. 


(END OF FISH AND FISHING) 


Year after Year an 
Ashaway Line Wins 


GAIN the official World’s Record broad- 

bill swordfish stands to the credit of an 
Ashaway Fishing Line- Year after year as 
follows, the line used has been a 24-thread 
Ashaway Original Cuttyhunk. 


1927 World’s Record Broadbill Swordfish. . . .573 Ibs. 
Official. Taken by Geo. Thomas III. 

1926 Season’s Record Broadbill Swordfish. . . . .426 Ibs. 
cial. Taken by Geo. Thomas Jr. 

1925 World’s Record Broadbill Swordfish... .571 lbs. 
ficial. Taken by F. A. Gillespie 

1924 World’s Record Broadbill Swordfish... .528 lbs. 

cial. Taken by H. J allen 
474 Ibs. 


1923 World's Record Broadbill Swordfish. ee 
Offici Taken by A. R. Martin 

The Ashaway Original Cuttyhunk is both 

the world’s hardest used and the world’s 


cial. 


most widely used fishing line. The first 
Cuttyhunk line ever made. 
Hand laid, of best selected linen. Every 


inch passes over the deft and sensitive fingers 
of an expert—men whose training in Ashaway 
linemaking goes back for generations 

There are dependable Ashaway Fishing 
Lines to suit your needs for every kind of 
fishing; used around the entire world. Sold 
by leading tackle dealers. Look for the name 


Ashaway and the Swastika brand on the label. 
Always Carry a Spare Fishing Line 
ASHAWAY LINE & TWINE MFG. CO. 
BOX 544-12 ASHAWAY, RHODE ISLAND 


Manufacturers of Braided and Twisted Silk, Linen, 
Cotton and Metal Fishing Lines 


Write for booklet ‘‘Fish Stories” 
FREE on request 











Geo. C. Thomas III and his 1927 official 
World’s Record broadbill swordfish, 573 Ibs. 





Every Ashaway Original ago 
hunk Line you buy is exactly t 
Same quality as those used to catch 
World’s Record fish. 





Every Ashaway Fishing Line is Guaranteed Satisfactory or Your Money Back 














The Green Bay Hunting Boat 
Famous for Its Light Weight and Sturdy Construction 


For safe speedy travel, in rough or fair 
weather. You need this strongly con- 
structed skiff for successful duck shooting. 
Easy to paddle in shallow water. 

Built of white cedar and oak; draws little 
water; flat bottom; 18 to 20 inches wide. 
Made in four sizes. The standard for 
over 45 years. 


DAN KIDNEY & SONS, Inc. 
West De Pere, Wis. 


THE PRESCOTT SPINNE 


ee er WEEDLESS 30 ¢ 
° ASK IPLAIN._.. 2S 
(@ your DEALER—SEND FOR CIRCULAR 


PRESCOTT SPINNER MFG. Co, 
By Cuas.h. Starr. PRESCOTT» WIS. 


_BEAN’S Lamb Skin Camp Boot 


Made of high-grade lamb skin with wool, clipped to a uniform length 
so that it feels and looks like a fur-lined boot. Made with moccasin sole, 
suitable for outdoor wear around camp. 

I personally have used these Boots in my camps and home for two years 
and do not hesitate to recommend them as the best and most practical camp 
footwear made. The most popular article in the camp. White or beaver 
colors. Sizes, 3 to 12. 

| Men’s and Ladies’ $3.85 Postpaid 
Write for free sample and NEW CATALOG 


_L. L. BEAN, Mfr. 34 Main St, Freeport, Maine 





Built only by Dan Kidney & Sons, Ine. 
6c in stamps will bring you the Kidney catalog show- 
ing complete line of high-quality hand-built boats. 


Chicago—Von & Antoine, 33 So. Wabash Ave. 
New York—Bruno Beckhard, Flushing, Long Island 
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Made by the World’s Champion. Price $1.00 
FRED ARBOGAST, Akron, O. 






































DURABLE 





Ina variety of styles, 
lasts, and heights. 





We have been making these boots 
for 26 years. They are now famous 
the world over. In the jungles, in 
the oil fields, in the swamps, wher- 
ever the going is rough they are 
built to be dry and comfortable 
to the last mile if properly cared 
for. It is almost impossible to wear 
them out and they are pliantly 
ready for each new trip or season. 


Get them at your dealer's, or 
write us direct for details. 


WITCHELL-SHEILL COMPANY 
1254-60 Labrosse St., Detroit, Mich. 


es AGT 


teceptable. 









THERE'S no finer gift for one whose hobby is 
fishing than a South Bend or Oreno Reel. 
Make it a Christmas long to be remembered. Give 
a pal, your wife, or that outdoor loving boy of 
ours a South Bend or Oreno Reel—the reel that’s 
Seaue the world over for its mechanical fineness, 
its truly exceptional casting qualities. 

Send for your free copy of 
“"Fishing—What Tackle and When” 
SOUTH BEND BAIT COMPANY 
Manufacturers of the most complete line of Fishing Tackle 
2247 High Street South Bend, Indiana 
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NOW YOU TELL ONE 
(Continued from page 19) 


cousin from the Indian village, and. had 
been coming so fast they hadn’t seen us 
until they were right on top of us. Two 
ducks fell, almost into the canoe. 

In the time that I had been sitting there, 
holding the muskie but not trying to fight 
him, he had got a good rest and now was 
so active that we couldn’t get the ducks. 
I guess it was all of ten minutes before we 
gaffed him, and we were fully two hundred 
feet from the ducks when we got the fish 
in. Pete paddled over and picked up the 
birds. He hadn’t said a word up to then, 
but now he said, “Now I'll show you what 
I shot the rifle at.” 

We went ashore and—believe it or not 
—there lay a young buck, potted so clean 
through the heart that he had literally 
dropped in his tracks. He lay half in the 
water and half on a patch of reeds. 

Pete told me then he had caught sight of 
the buck just as he was about to drink and 
thought how lucky it was he didn’t have 
to go ashore to hunt meat. The ducks 
had come along, and it had been an auto- 
matic reflex for that Indian to pot them, 
just as we would swat a mosquito. All the 
time, Pete said, he was watching the fish, 
and if it hadn't been so surely hooked he 
would have passed up both deer and ducks. 

Somehow, I’m not proud of this story. 
In the first place, I know it sounds like a 
plain unadulterated lie. Secondly, the 
matter-of-fact way in which that Indian 
grabbed off all the game in sight, all in the 
day’s work, was a little too cold-blooded 
and efficient. And in the third place, that 
monster muskie turned out to be only 
eighteen pounds, after all the fuss I had 
with him. 

I suppose the fact is I was disappointed 
in the fish and sore because the deer and 
the ducks had taken the bloom off me, the 
mighty fisherman. Anyhow, I wasn’t near- 
ly so thrilled as I suppose I should have been. 
And while it happened ’way last September, 
this is the first time I’ve written it, and as 
I said in the beginning, that’s my story 
and I’m going to stick to it. 





TALES OF RECORD FISH AND 
FISHING 


(Continued from page 41) 


afternoon your guide sees that all equip- 
ment is in order and after a short but 
thorough inspection heads his sturdy mo- 
tor boat for the ocean’s inlet at Gum Boat 
Shoals. He reaches the objective point 
about 5:00 P.M., and anchors fore and aft 
in about six fathoms of water. The sea 
is choppy. Rubber boots and slicker are 
in order, as oftentimes the waves break 
far over the bow. Using a one-piece rod, 
a twelve-thread line with leader and a 
stout hook baited with a liberal piece of 


| menhaden, you cast into the surf as far 


as possible. Anxiously you wait the tiny 
nibble that appraises you of the approach 
of your quarry. 

The sun is setting. Above, all is calm 
and peaceful, but below, the good boat 
Emma tosses nervously on the surface of the 
restless waters. It is feeding time for the 
channel bass, but you become forgetful 
of the fact in admiring the beauty of the 
surroundings. i 

Suddenly you feel the line moving, ever 
so slightly at first. It pauses. You pay 
out a little. You wait a few seconds, and 
the line begins to move again. This time 
more strongly. You sense instinctively 
that the time is right for the strike. A 
strong setting back on the rod drives the 
hook home. At that instant you are no 
longer in doubt as to the identity of the 


ds Reels LinesBaits | fish at the end of the line, and the writer, 


for such was his experience, knew that a 
fine battle lay ahead. 

The line dashed madly seaward, 100 feet 
—200 feet—300 feet, before the mad rush 
could be stopped. Suddenly, far out on 
the horizon it seemed, a streak of silver 
flashed upon the surface. A great, broad 
tail lashed the waters madly. Next the 
big fish sounded deeply. This tactic failing, 
he tried coming head on with great speed. 
Finding that he could gain nothing in this 
way, he stopped. Soon he began a furious 
spurt to gain the open sea. 

For a half hour the game warrior fought 
on, using every tactic known to him. Finally 
the fish became exhausted, and was brought 
to the boat and gaffed by the guide. He 
was almost as elated as the writer, declaring 
it to be a big one. 

Upon reaching shore, the scales showed 
the fish to weigh 59 pounds and the tape 
measure said that it had a length of 51% 
inches with a girth of 32 inches. It was a 
record catch at that time. The rod that 
conquered this big channel bass was an 
Abbey and Imbrie, and the reel a Frost, 
Ocean King. An Ashaway 12-thread Cutty- 
hunk line withstood all the rushes of the 
surging fish. The bait was the favorite 
one at Chincoteague, a section of menhaden. 

It was a triumphal homeward trip, and 
we were certainly content with the world. 
The sunset seemed doubly beautiful after 
our exciting experience, and dinner was 
eagerly looked forward to. 





TALES OF RECORD FISH 
(Second Story) 


ACKLASHES! _ There’s a friend of 

mine who says the kind of torment 
devised for the Munchausen angler is 
casting an asbestos plug into the lake of 
brimstone and everlastingly having back- 
lashes. A sure mode for the repentance 
of sinful fishermen. 

Backlashes! The word is rather sug- 
gestive. A mother’s slipper and later in 
life a strap out in the woodshed. A 
fellow I fished with was once boasting 
—he was that breed. Also he was mak- 
ing a cast. ‘None of them blamed new 
fangled anti—”’ 

He got as far as the “‘anti,’’ and I never 
knew whether he was spouting anti-pro- 
bish or got fishing mixed in with cards. 
His plug flew back, missed my eye by an 
inch and buried three treble hooks in his 
cap. He dug with a pin; he dug with 
his knife; he dug with his fingers; he stood 
on his head over the thing; he swore; he 
ground his teeth, he danced; he yelled. 
Then he grouched, rowed the boat, and I 
did the fishing. 

Here is a backlash story and the story 
of the taking of a splendid large-mouth 
black bass which gained for its captor 
a prize in a FIELD AND STREAM Fishing 
Contest. The bass weighed 9 pounds 9 
ounces, was 26 inches long and 18 inches 
in girth. It was taken with a Heddon 
rod, a Tripart reel, a Heddon line and a 
Heddon ‘‘Lucky 13” bait. 





A NERVE-FRAZZLING 
HALF-HOUR 


By James Parsley 


Y friend, Sam Tillinghast, stopped 

me on the street one afternoon, sug- 
gesting that we try our luck next morn- 
ing at the bass. The idea suited me fine, 
as I had not been fishing for some time. 
We arranged to leave about six o'clock 
the next morning. 

Promptly at six Sam appeared in his 
car, and, after depositing all my tackle in 
the back, we drove away. It was the thir- 
teenth day of May and the morning was 
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beautiful, just the day for bass fishing. 

We arrived at our destination and, 
gathering our tackle together, started for 
the boat. I had a Heddon split bamboo 
rod, a Tripart reel, a Simpson line and 
a “Lucky 13” bait. Sam was generous 
and agreed to paddle. I got into the bow 
of the boat. 

I happened that morning not to be feel- 
ing very well and at first I did not cast 
a great deal. But as we rounded a point 
I threw my bait into a place between two 
cypress trees that looked good. Just as 
the bait hit the water there came a tug 
on the line. 


IVING my rod a slight jerk, I hooked 

the fish. I knew he was a small one by 
the way he took hold. I played him as 
long as I could, so as to have as much 
fun as possible. Then, reaching down 
into the water, I lifted him in—a nice 
bass weighing about a pound and a half. 

his was a great tonic for my illness. 
You know how that is. Even a fisherman 
with a toothache will forget the tooth while 
fishing. 

And any angler knows how much en- 
couragement there is in taking the first 
fish of the day. I was now casting as 
fast as I could and in high spirits. We 
were nearing the place where Sam was 
to hand the paddle over to me, for it was 
my turn, when he remarked that I had 
better get a go on me and catch something 
more. 

“Watch me!’ I cried, as I threw over 
near the bank. But just as the bait got 
out about twenty-five yards, the line back- 
lashed. The bait splashed the water, re- 
maining motionless on the surface. 

While I monkeyed with the backlash, 
Sam laughed. And why does the other 
fellow always laugh when you have a 
backlash? You don’t laugh yourself. 

Suddenly came a mighty splash out on 
the water. I looked up from my nervous 
fumbling of the tangled line. A very 
whale of a bass surged on my bait and 
then down he went. I stood up in the 
boat and let out a yell of trouble. A back- 
lash! And a whale on the end of the line! 
It was enough to make a dumb man yell. 

Would he instantly spring away and 
take out line down to the tangle? I 
leaned far out over the bow of the boat, 
so as to give the chap all the line possible. 
I almost fell into the liquid. And Sam 
laughed. Laughed! How could a fellow 
laugh at such a time? 


HE strain on my rod seemed so great 

that I really thought that fish changed 
the position of the boat. Then, to my 
vast relief, he started toward where I 
hung out over the bow. I reeled in with 
fury. I was determined to get in all the 
line possible. 

My heart jumped into my mouth. The 
whale turned and again rushed away. 
Would he take line down to the tangle? 
If so, a smashed rod, perhaps, and cer- 
tainly a snapped line. On and on he sped, 
but, just at the critical moment, once more 
he turned and rushed for the boat. Then 
away again, I thumbing the line until my 
thumb was burned, and leaning as far as I 
could out over the bow. 

Say, surely the god of fishermen must 
have been right on the job and right with 
me. Once more the fish turned, but, when 
again he sprinted, it was with very little 
power. He was giving up. 

I quietly reeled him in, just as gently 
as I could, for those dashes away from 
me had worn my nerve to a frazzle. This 
time the big chap had little life in him. 
Sam reached down and boated him. I 
let out a yell of triumph. 

When I realized the size of the buster 
and looked back at that fight—9 pounds 
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One that every sportsman and lover 
of the out-of-doors will appreciate. 
Although inexpensive (only $1.75 com- 
plete), noother gift you can make will 
bring greater delight, be more useful 
orlast longer. Nonewill conveymore 
thoughtfulness or strike a more re- 
sponsive chord in the heart of the 
one who receives it. 
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Waterproof Match Box and Compass 


Two of the most popular and best-known items in the famous Marble line. Used by fa- 
mous explorers and sportsmen the world over. The Match Box insures dry matches always. 
The accurate Compass is a never-failing guide. Both may mean the saving of lives— both 
give indispensable protection. So in choosing a Marble’s Gift Set, you convey sentiment 
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and 9 ounces of fighting black bass, with 
the handicap of a backlash and a tangled 
line—well, [| could only wonder at the 
great victory. 





LIVING OFF THE AX 
(Continued from page 31) 


shoes, it’s the most important thing in his 
hull outfit!”’ 

He shook hands again and was gone. I 
could hear him snapping a twig occasionally 
as he got farther and farther away, and once 
he spoke to the collie. 

I turned toward my tent, with my mind 
on sleep. Then through the trees I heard 


| him calling. He was half-way up the trail 
| toward the lake, but the wind was toward 
| me. 


“Hullo!” I responded through cupped 
hands. 

His final word came faintly but clearly: 
“And don’t let nobody use your axe but 
yourself!” 

I took off my shoes, crawled into the 
blankets and dropped into a sleep from 
which I awoke with a sudden start. I had 
had a terrible dream, of wandering through 
a forbidding woods, lost and without an ax. 
Ax spells fire, food and shelter, I thought, 
and crawled out of the blankets again. 
Better take no chances; somebody might 
come along and steal it. 

So I pulled the ax out of the chopping 
block, sheathed the blade, and took it to 
bed with me for safe keeping. 





A RED-LETTER DAY ON 
REELFOOT 


(Continued from page 37) 


of the night flight coming in from the Miss- 
issippi River bottoms twenty miles away. 
As though they were trying to make amends 
for having neglected my decoys for the ones 
across the bayou during the day, bunch af- 
ter bunch of mallards, sprigs, bluebills and 
spoonbills kept pitching into the stools. 

I couldn’t give the order in which they 
came in or exactly how many were dropped. 
I didn’t have time to mark the wounded 
ones. I only know that when firing- 
pin finally fell with a metallic click on 
empty chamber and a frantic search of 
pockets failed to reveal more shells, the 
water before me was dotted with drifting, 
white, up-turned bellies. 

I had taken but two boxes of shells up 
into my roost, leaving the rest in the shell 
box in the skiff with Jim. So there was 
nothing I could do but watch and wait and 
think of how many kinds of a sap I was 
for not having thought of just such a 
contingency. 

It was several minutes after I had ceased 
firing, during which time several birds 
pitched and settled into the decoys, before 
Jim cautiously pointed the bow of the 
skiff around a stump. “What yuh stop 
shootin’ fo’?” 

“Outa shells,” I yelled back. 

Whether it was the sight of the boat 
or something else, I don’t know, but that 
squall of ducks ceased as suddenly as 
it had started. Jim picked up the birds. 
When he got back to the tree, I asked him 
how many we totaled. 

“Sixteen,’’ was his laconic answer. 

Well, that was enough for one day. I 
had no doubt that I could have completed 
my day’s limit in the remaining hour 
before four o'clock, but after that wild 


| fusillade in which I had seemed to see 
| ducks coming from every direction, the 


| 
| 


| thought of waiting for an occasional single 


seemed tame. 

“That’s enough then, Jim,” I said. 
“Let’s go.” 

The decoys were taken in, and it was 
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then I saw what I had often heard of 
but had never witnessed—the boarding 
of decoy at command. The four anchored 
susies, or females, were hauled uncere- 
moniously into the boat. Then Jim began 
slapping the side of the skiff with the palm 
of his hand. With the bow-facing oars 
which are used exclusively on Reelfoot, 
it was easy to nose off the bow of the boat 
up against the drakes as they huddled to- 
gether on the water. 

“Git aboard tha’! Hey, tha’, yo’ ol’ 
green-haid, hop in tha’!” 

One by one the drakes obeyed the com- 
mand, lifting themselves ungainly out of 
the water and flopping in the bow with 
much shaking of wet feathers. 

Then started the return to Samburg and 
the comfortable camp of my host. A 
glorious ride of five miles, with the setting 
sun a riot of Maxfield Parrish colors, 
etching in bold relief the weird and intrigu- 
ing conformations of Reelfoot Lake. 

Unreal, awesome; nerves jumping when 
the glass-like surface of the water was sud- 
denly rent with a mighty splash of a sleepy, 
hundred-pound catfish disturbed; the tall 
giant skeletons of blackened, age-old cy- 
press trees against the livid western sky; 
the water about us blood-red in reflection— 
truly a most appropriate finale to the out- 
standing red-letter day in my duck-hunting 
memory. 





TIPS ON SAILFISHING 
(Continued from page 23) 


A peculiar feature is that the sail, and 
also the two long quill-like fins on the stom- 
ach, fold up and are completely hidden in 
slots deep in the body of the fish. They 
seldom raise their sails in the water, except 
when angry or attacking their prey. Some 
say that the sailfish is timid and uses its 
sail to appear more formidable in the pres- 
ence of enemies; others think it is merely 
a stabilizer. 

It is erroneously supposed by many that 
the sport of sail-fishing is to be indulged in 
only during the winter months. While it 
may be possible that sailfish migrate, it is a 
fact that they can be seen near the Gulf 
Stream almost any day during the summer. 
I caught two, both over seven feet long, 
in July, 1926, and foul-hooked a smaller 
one the summer before on a No. 7 spoon 
while trolling for other fish. 

During the season of 1926-27 at Palm 
Beach, more sailfish were brought in than 
old-timers have seen for many winters. 
This is probably due partly to better feed- 
ing conditions and a greater number of 
enthusiasts, but certainly credit must be 
given to those men who are following the 
game and have studied the matter sciene 
tifically. 





THE TENT DWELLERS 
(Continued from page 29) 


way he got hold of that line and yanked 
him in, hand over hand, regardless of the 
danger to line and leader and to those 
delicate little flies, to say nothing of the 
possibility of losing a fish so handled. 

Of course, the seconds were flying, and 
landing a fish of that size is not an especially 
quick process. A three-pound trout in 
swift water has a way of staying there, 
even when taken by the main strength 
and awkwardness system. When only 
about a yard of line remained between 
Charlie and the fish, the latter set up such 
a commotion and cut up such a series of 
antics that it was impossible for one man 
to hold him and net him, though the wild 
effort which our guide made to do so seemed 
amusing to those who were looking on. In 
fact, if I had not been weak with laughing, 
I might have gone to his rescue sooner. 
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One may be generous to a defeated oppo- 
nent, and the time limit was on its last 
minute now. As it was, I waded over 

resently and took the net. A moment 
ater we had him—the single return in the 
allotted time, but by all odds the largest 
trout thus far of the expedition. 

You see, as I have said, fish are uncertain 
things to gamble on. Trying for five small 
ones, our fisherman captured one large fish, 
which at any other moment of the expedi- 
tion would have been more welcome. Yet 
even he was an uncertain quantity, for, big, 
strong and active as he was, he suddenly 
gave a great leap out of the net and was 
back inthe water again. Still, I let him be 
counted. That was generous. 


ye might have supposed, after that 
demonstration, Eddie would have been 
somewhat reticent about backing his skill 
as a fisherman. But he wasn’t. He had 
just as much faith in his angling and in 
his ability to pick good water as if he 
hadn't seen his guide go down to ignominy 
and defeat. He knew a place just above 
the dam, he said, where he could make 
that bet good. Would I give him the 
same terms? 

I would—the offer was open to all 
comers. I said it was taking candy from 
children. 

We went up to Eddie’s place and got out 
the watches. _ Eddie had learned something 
from his guide’s exhibition. He had learned 
not to prance about over a lot of water, 
and not to seem to be in a hurry. It was 
such things that invited mirth. He took 
his position carefully between two great 
boulders and during the next fifteen 
minutes gave us the most charming exhibi- 
tion of light and delicate fly-casting I 
have ever witnessed. 

It was worth the dollar to watch the 
way in which he sought to wheedle and 
coax and fascinate those trout, and to study 
the deft dispatch and grace with which he 
landed a fish, once hooked. Still he hadn’t 
learned quite enough. He hadn’t learned 
to take five trout in fifteen minutes in 
that particular place and on that particular 
evening. Perhaps it was a little late when 
he began. Perhaps fifteen minutes is a 
shorter period than it sometimes seems. 
Three trout completed his score at the end 
of the allotted time—all fairly large. 

Yet I must not fail to add here that a 
few days later, in other water, both Eddie 
and his guide made good their wager. Each 
took his five trout—small ones—in fifteen 
minutes, and had time to spare. As I 
have remarked once or twice already, one 
of the most uncertain things in life to 
gamble on is fishing. 


CHAPTER XXVI 


Oh, the waves they pitch and the waves 
they toss, 
And the waves they frighten me; 
And if ever I get my boat across, 
I'll go no more to sea. 


E were met by a surprise at our 

camp. Two men sat there, real men, 
the first we had seen since we entered the 
wilderness. Evidently they were natives 
by their look—trappers or prospectors 
of some sort. They turned out to be bear 
hunters, and they looked rather hungrily 
at the assortment of fish we had brought in 
—enough for suppe: and breakfast. Per- 
haps they had not been to fish so frequently 
as to bear. 

I believe they were without tackle, 
or maybe their luck had been poor—I 
do not remember. At all events it de- 
veloped presently that they needed fish, 
also that they had a surplus of butter of 
a more recent period than the little dab 
we had left. They were willing to dicker— 
a circumstance that filled us with an en- 


thusiasm which we restrained with diffi- 
culty. In fact, Del did not restrain his quite 
enough. He promptly offered them all 
the fish we had brought in for their extra 
pound of butter, when we could just 
as easily have got it for half the number 
of fish. 

Of course, the fish did not seem especially 
valuable to us, and we were willing enough 
to make a meal without them. Still, 
one can never tell what will happen, and 
something like six dollars’ worth of trout— 
reckoned by New York prices—seems an 
unnecessary sum to pay for a pound of 
butter, even in the Nova Scotia woods, 
though possibly trout will never be worth 
quite that much there. 

All the same, the price had advanced a 
good deal by next morning, for the wind 
had shifted to the northeast and it was 
bleak and blustery. Everybody knows the 
old rhyme about the winds and the fish— 
how, when the winds are north or east, the 


“fish bite least’? and how, when the winds | 
are south and west, the “fish bite best.” | 


There isn’t much poetry in the old 
rhyme, but it’s charged with sterling truth. 
Just why a northerly or easterly wind will 
take away a fish’s appetite I think has 
never been explained, or why a southerly 
and westerly wind will start him out hunt- 
ing for food. But it’s all as true as scripture. 
I have seen trout stop rising with a shift- 
ing of the wind to the eastward as suddenly 
as if they had been summoned to judgment, 
and I have seen them begin after a cold 
spell almost before the wind had time to 
get settled in its new quarter. 


F course, it had been Del’s idea that we 

could easily get trout enough for break- 
fast. That was another mistake—we 
couldn’t. We couldn’t take them from 
the river, and we couldn’t take them from 
our bear hunters, for they had gone. 
We whipped our lines around in that chill 
wind, tangled our flies in tree-tops, en- 
dangered our immortal souls, and went 
back to the tents at last without a single 
thing but our appetites. 

Then we took turns abusing Del for his 
disastrous dicker, by which he had paid 
no less than five dollars and seventy-five 
cents a pound too much for butter, New 
York market schedule. Our appetites were 
not especially for trout—only for hearty 
food of some kind—and, as I have said 
before, we had reached a place where 
fish had become our real staple. The 
conditions were particularly hard on Del 
himself, for he is a hearty man, and next 
to jars of marmalade, baskets of trout are 
his favorite forage. 

In fact, we rather lost interest in our 
camp and, disagreeable as it was, we de- 
cided to drop down the river to Lake 
Rossignol and cross over to the mouth 
of the Liverpool. It was a long, six-mile 
ferriage across Rossignol, and we could 
devote our waste time to getting over. 
By the end of the trip the weather might 
change. 

The Shelburne is rough below Kempton 
Dam. It goes tearing and foaming in 
and out among the black rocks, and there 
are places where you have to get out of 
the canoes and climb over, and the rocks 
are slippery and sometimes there is not 
much to catch hold of. We shot out into 
the lake at last, and I was glad. 

It was a mistake, however, to be glad 
just then. It was too soon. The wind 
had kicked up a good deal of water, and 
though our canoes were lighter than 
when we started, I did not consider them 
suited to such a sea. They pitched about 
and leaped up into the air, one minute 
with the bow entirely out of water and 
the next with it half-buried in the billow 
ahead. 

Every other second a big wave ran on 
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a level with the gunwale, and crested its 
neck and looked over and hissed, and 
sometimes it spilled in upon us. It would 
not take much of that kind of freight to 
| make a cargo, and anything like an ac- 
cident in that wide, gray, billowy place 
was not a nice thing to contemplate. A 
| loaded canoe would go down like a bullet. 

No one clad as we were could swim more 
than a boat’s length in that sea. 


worse. If somebody had just suggested 
| it, I should have been willing to turn 
| around and make back for the Shel- 
burne. Nobody suggested it, and we went 
on. It seemed to me those far, dim shores 
through the mist, five miles or more away, 
| would never get any closer. I grew tired, 
| too, and my arms ached, but I could not 
stop paddling. I was filled with the idea 
that if I ever stopped that eternal dabbing 
at the water, my end of the canoe would 
never ride the next billow. 

Del reflected aloud, now and then, that 
we had made a mistake to come out on 
such a day. When I looked over at the 
other canoe and saw it on the top of a big 

wave with both ends sticking out in the 

BOTH FOR 1 YEAR = | |S 
of black, ugly water, I realized that Del 
was right. I knew our canoe was doing 

$ just such dangerous things as that, and 
I would have given any reasonable sum for 

an adequate life-preserver, or even a handy 

pine plank—for anything, in fact, that 
was rather more certain to stay on top of the 


A Great Christmas Gift water than this billow-bobbing, birch-bark 


peanut shell of a canoe. 


| AS we got farther off shore the waves got 
| 
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AMERICAN GAME BULLETIN 
(Continued from page 43) 


the situation is far from hopeless and that 
many species of game in many localities 
can not only be preserved but vastly in- 
creased and perpetuated. 

The fact was pointed out that in many 
mstances the pessimists are wrong in their 
xremises. They persistently repeat that in 
yrimitive times the entire country was 
swarming with game, which is not true. It 
ts a fact that game was plentiful in many 
iocalities, but there were other large areas 
where game was scarce, and at times the 
aborigines and the early settlers suffe:ed on 
account of scarcity. The early recoids of 
explorers and trappers have shown that 
when these periods of scarcity occurred, 
starvation was the result. 

“Before the settlement of our country,” 
said Mr. Burnham, “game was usually most 
plentiful in those regions which afterward 
were cleared of forests or drained of their 
waters in the progress of lumbering and the 
development of agriculture. These changes 
which we call civilization, and the unre- 
strained orgy of commercialism which pre- 
vailed throughout the early periods of our 
history, account largely for the decimation 
of game. The wild pigeon was exterminated 
by commercial exploitation. The near 
extermination of the buffalo during the 
years it was hunted persistently for its 
hide, and the almost extinction of deer and 
other large game animals in timbered sec- 
tions where lumber camps were supplied 
for years with venison and moose meat by 
hired hunters, were examples of this same 
commercial exploitation of the wild-life 
-esources of the country. Protective laws 
stopped the dewnward curve. Construc- 
tive measures have turned it upwards, and 
many regions once almost barren of game 
now have a goodly supply. This is true of 
che Adirondacks, which is a conspicuous 
2xample. What is needed is optimism and 
intelligent work. Universal pessimism will 
result in the absolute extinction of game. 
Intelligent optimism will preserve it.” 


CHILDEN CONSERVE BIRDS 


N outstanding example of what may 
‘% be done in enlisting the active par- 
ticipation of children in effective measures 
‘or the conservation of birds is furnished 
by Wilmington, Delaware, where the De- 
partment of Nature Study of the public 
schools, in co-operation with civic bodies, 
has made the park system of that city a 
paradise for bird life. 

Miss Violet L. Findlay, Supervisor of 
Nature Study, takes the ground that the 
future of all places of natural beauty, and 
the fate of the living wild creatures which 
should inhabit them, are in the hands of the 
children of the present generation. 

One of the most effective means of 
arousing interest in birds among the chil- 
dren of the public schools has been an 
annual bird-house contest, the work of 
constructing bird houses and feeding stations 
being made a project in the manual training 
department of the schools. 

The city park commission has set aside 
an appropriation from which it pays prizes 
of $2.50 each to children whose bird houses 
fn the parks are actually occupied by 
nesting pairs. The park commission has 
also distributed before Christmas a large 
number of ‘feeding sticks’? three feet in 
length, with six holes bored in each. These 
are filled by the children with food consist- 
ing of suet and peanuts ground together, 
also furnished by the park board, and are 
placed in the parks to furnish a Christmas 
dinner for the birds. 

No city need have fear as to the future 
of its trees and birds so long as such work 
is carried on among its children. 
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BREWSTER, N. Y. SPRINGER 
SPANIEL FIELD TRIALS 


NDER the presidency of Erastus 

T. Tefft and on his Brewster, N. Y., 

estate, the second annual Field 

Trials of the English Springer 
Spaniel Club of America were held on 
Oct. 13, 14 and 15, 1927. There was a 
good head of game, both feather and fur, 
the pheasants being released about a week 
before the event. Quail, rabbit, and wood- 
cock also provided the means for excellent 
tests for shooting dogs, spaniel trials being 
held with the shooting man’s requirements 
ever kept in view. 

The judges were Robert Becker, Chicago, 
Edward B. Chase, Philadelphia, and Harry 
P. Shedd, New York. David Wagstaff, 
Capt. Paul Curtis, Arthur W. Sutton and 
Mr. Smith, of Millbrook, N. Y., were the 
official and capable guns, few birds being 
missed and only three runners lost. The 
cover was heavy and often difficult. Water 
trials were also given, the mallards being 
released from a blind set out in Peach 
Lake. This part of Putnam County is 
very beautiful and enjoys a lovely spaniel 
country, there being plenty of cover, grain 


and root crops for the up-keep of game. 
There was a large attendance on each 
This was particularly the case on 


day. 


the Saturday when over 300 persons were 
entertained at a most bountiful barbecue 
at the Star Crest Homestead. 

They were the guests of the president of 
the club, and arrived from near and far. 

Among those present were Mr. and Mrs. 
Tefft, Judge and Mrs. Gilder, Dr. and Mrs. 
C. S. Moore, Mr. and Mrs. J. H. Allen, 
Mr. and Mrs. S. L’Hommedieu, Mr. and 
Mrs. Donald Carr, Mr. and Mrs. David 
Wagstaff, Margaret Drew, Mr. and Mrs. 
Lee White, Mrs. L. G. Adamson, Mr. and 
Mrs. Keene, Mr. and Mrs. Chase, Clinton 
Noyes, Mr. and Mrs. D. P. Earle, Mr. and 
Mrs. Frank Hall, Mr. and Mrs. Edward J. 


Barber, Marjorie Addis, Frank Dole, 
Freeman Lloyd, Charles Hopton, R. 
Tauskey, Robert Kilpatrick and _ sons, 


Mr. and Mrs. A. A. Sarlot, J. Van Blarcom 


and son, Chas. H. Toy, Mr. and Mrs. 
E. J. Hutchinson, Mrs. A. R. Moffitt, 
Percy Stoddart, Mr. and Mrs. Ralph 


Diehl, Mr. and Mrs, A. Budd, Mr. and 
Mrs. Gathing, Mr. and Mrs. Eastwood, 
Mr. and Mrs. F. M. Anderson, Mrs. 
Buckingham and daughters, Mr. Meade, 
Mr. Schilling, Capt. and Mrs. Curtis, Mr. 
and Mrs. Richard Woolworth, William 
Rockefeller, Miss Jenkin, Mr. and Mrs. 
Geo. Hine, Mr. and Mrs. J. E. Arrowsmith, 
Mr. and Mrs. Geo. Goodwin, Mr. and Mrs. 
Arthur Sutton, Mr. and Mrs. Frank, Frank 





A WONDERFUL LITTLE COCKER SPANIEL 


Wardance, the American bred Cocker which put up a fine 
Trials. He won the Cocker Stake and was second in ti 


he 


Mrs. A. R. Moffit, Poughkeepsie, N. Y. 


rformance, land and water, at the Brewster, N. Y., Field 
All Age Stake, competing against Springers. Owner: 
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Levy, H. E. Mellenthin, Gordon Thebaud, 
Mr. Nelson, Mr. and Mrs. Keller, Jas. W. 
Menhall, Mr. and Mrs. I. W. Wortman. 
The professional handlers at the meeting 
were William Gladwin, William Humphrey, 
Jr., George Walters. Montague Gammon, 
R. R. Lancon, G. B. Chandler and Harry 
Cameron. Several owners worked their 
dogs, Donald Carr, Mount Kisco, N. Y., 
winning the cup for the best amateur 
handler, while his springer dog Horsford 
Hidden won the first prize of $200 in the 
Open All Age Stake. 


SPRINGER HORSFORD HIDDEN 
Winner of First Prize in the Open Stake at the Brewster, 


THE 


N. Y., Field Trials. He is making a difficult retrieve. 
Owner: Donald Carr, Mount Kisco, N. Y. 


Mrs. Wagstaff, Mrs. Moffit and Mrs. 
Lee White took the field with their spaniels, 
Mrs. Moffit being particularly successful 
with the American-bred cocker Wardance, 
a capital and smart worker on fur and 
feather. For his weight and height he 
proved a good water dog. Several of the 
113 entries proved themselves to be ex- 
cellent gun dogs. Alas! unsteadiness to 
wing and shot was often noticeable. Some 
of the retrieving could have been faster. 

There could have been more time spent 
on the runners (pheasants); for finding 
wounded birds should be one of the prime 
occupations of the springer spaniel. It 
also would be correct to send a dog to 
retrieve the bird he had found, and sub- 
sequently shot to him, especially during 
the first minutes of the heat, when the other 
dog might not be required to demonstrate 
his retrieving abilities. The prizes were 
valuable, silver and other trophies being 
awarded in the different stakes for which 
members’ dogs were eligible. The other 
and open-to-all events carried prizes of 
$200, $100 and $50. It was said that it is 
proposed to hold annual field trials under 
the auspices of this popular club in different 
centres in New York state and elsewhere. 
However, there must be many persons 
who hope that these sporting and sports- 
manlike tests for spaniels will not be re- 
moved from Brewster where everything 
has been so well done. Unfortunately our 
space will not allow a detailed account of 
the running of each dog in each stake. 
An account of the performances of the 
springers and the cocker in the Open 
All Age Stake, will be of interest. First 
prize went to Donald Carr’s Horsford 
Hidden; second prize to Mrs. Moffit’s 


Rowcliffe Wardance, a cocker; third prize 
to James Menhall’s Tibeau of Avandale, 
and Certificate of Merit to Mr. Menhall’s 
Jane of Avandale. 


Tibeau an A. K. C. 











champion won the cup offered for the best 
looking spaniel dog, and the same owner’s 
Grace of Avandale was awarded another 
cup for the best looking bitch at the meet- 
ing. Tibeau, Jane and Grace are Wisconsin 


dogs. They were trained by Geo. Waters, 
Omaha, Neb. 
Summaries: Member’s All Age Stake: 


1 H. S. Routley’s Firesquall; 2 D. Carr’s 
Horsford Hidden; 3 D. P. Earl’s Horsford 
Helmsman. Certificate of Merit Jas. W. 
Menhall’s Jane of Avandale. 

Novice Stake: 1 D. P. Earle’s Horsford 
Honeydew; 2 D. Carr’s Horsford Reveller; 
3 D. P. Earle’s Horsford Helmsman; 4 
H. S. Routley’s Firesquall. 

Att AGE STAKE (Open): 1 D. Carr's 
Horsford Hidden; 2 Mrs. A. R. Moffit’s 
Roweliffe Wardance (cocker); 3 J. W. 
Menhall’s Grace of Avandale; 4 H. S. 
Routley’s Firesquall. 

Novice Stake (Open): 1 J. W. Menhall’s 
Tibeau of Avandale; 2 Clarion Kennels, 
Horsford Harvester of Clarion; 3 P. 
Earle’s Horsford Honeydew; 4 Roy Rymer’s 
Trent Valley Handsome. 

Puppy Stake: 1 D. Carr’s Trent Valley 
Indian; 2 F. G. Turner’s Trent Valley In 


Action. 

Att AGE Stake (Cockers): 1 Mrs. 
Moffit’s Wardance; 2 Dr. A. C. Gifford’s 
Winnebago Prince; 3 Humphrey and 
Gladwin’s Horsford Divide’em. 

AMERICAN or CANADIAN-BRED Docs: 1, 
2 and 4, Jas. W. Menhall’s Jane, Tibeau 
and Grace of Avandale. 3 F Fink- 
bine’s Trent Valley Hidden. 

OwNER TRAINED AND HANDLED STAKE: 
1 Humphrey and Gladwin’s Horsford 
Divide’em (cocker); 2 Dr. W. Harold 
Fox’s Otsgaragee Hetman; 3 J. E. Arrow- 
smith’s Vic’s Spotlight. 

Braces STAKE: 1 D. Carr’s Horsford 
Hidden and H. Reveller; 2 Clarion Kennels, 
Horsford Heroic and H. Hardcash; 3 D. P 
Earle’s Horsford Helmsman and H. Honey- 
dew. Certificate of Merit J. W. Menhall’s 
Tibeau and Grace of Avandale. 


CANADIAN SPRINGER SPANIEL 
TRIALS 


| beautiful shooting weather the 6th 
Annual Field-Trials of the Canadian 
Springer Spaniel Club were held on October 
i, 1927, on the prairie lands 60 miles north- 
west of Winnipeg, in the St. Ambroise 
country, a vast expanse of meadow, bluff, 
and lake-lands. However for the purposes 
of prairie-chicken shooting it appeared that 
these grazing lands were too far away from 
the stubbles to hold many of the famous 
North-West Canadian game birds, on which, 
of course, there is a close’season. Thanks 
to the Department of Agriculture of the 
Manitoba Government a limited number of 
birds was available for the holding of the 
one day trials of this club. 

Only three chickens were shot, and it was 
noted that this game is extremely scarce in 
the territory mentioned. No ruffed grouse 
(partridge) were available, so the trials 
were run on bush or snowshoe rabbits. 

A representative company was present. 
Among the sportsmen noticed were E. 
Chevrier, (President of the Springer Spaniel 
Club of Canada), D. McIlroy, J. H. Mc- 
Ilroy, A. H. Allardyce, George Kynoch, 
Thos. P. Murray, Sgts. Malcolm, Fallows, 
Fleming, Durham, Greenlay, and Clark of 
the Lord Strathcona Light Horse; H. R. 
McLaughlin, E. R. T. Rowand, M. Aldritt, 
W. H. Chadderton, George Cook, A. F. Mac- 
Kinnon, R. MacFarlane, Pat. DuCharne, 
L. DuCharne, Dr. H. Gordon, Dr. R. Hard- 
ing, Mr. Nelson :of Council Bluffs, Illinois; 
J. W. Menhall of Edgerton, Wisc. (presi- 
dent of the Mid-West Sporting Spaniel 
Club); Mr. Walters of Omaha, Neb., G. 
Dodds of Vancouver, B. C. 

The Judges were Freeman Lloyd, New 





















HORSFORD HARVESTER 
Anyone interested in Springer Spaniels is requested 


to visit our kennels and see our dogs. The kennels 
are located at ee New Jersey, on the Lincoln 
Highway, about fi miles from New York City. 

We are offering at reasonable prices puppies of 
various ages from well known bench winning and 
field trial stock. If any puppy we sell does not live 
to be a year old we will give another one in its place 
free of cost. Also, we offer some brood matrons 
already bred. 

HORSFORD HARVESTER, a winner in the 
October Field Trials both at Brewster and at Fisher’s 
Island,-N. Y. is placed at public stud; usual terms. 
Return charges prepaid on al! visiting matrons. 

Address all correspondence to 


CLARION KENNELS 
25 Broadway New York City 


Every dog we sell is guaranteed to be 100% as rep- 
resented or money refunded. 


BOGHURST SPRINGERS | 


Win again; Best 
Sporting Dog, Best 
of Breed, Best Op- 
posite sex, Best of 
winners and Win- 
ners bitch at Salt 
Lake City Show. 
Every mail brings 
words of praise 
from satisfied pur- 
chasers. 
A wonderful lot of puppies ready for Xmas 
presents. 
Right now we are offering some exceptionally 
fine brood matrons, also some trained adults. 
Our greatest satisfaction is in placing our dogs 
where they will be a joy to the owner. 
BOGHURST KENNELS (Registered) 
Geo. H. Higgs, Prop. 
431 North Occidental Blvd., Los in aren Calif, 
be omnest 








Triple Int. Ch. Boghurst Rover 





Springer Spaniels 


Youngsters 3 and 6 months of age, bred from 
high class stock. At Stud—Kingmaker of 
Avandale, a handsome working son of the 
Prince of Avandale, Fleet of Fendale, a fine 
son of Dual Champion Flint of Avandale. 
Write for Stud Cards. No fancy prices. 


Hubert J. Clifford, Gloversville, N. Y- 


























‘SPRINGER PUPPIES | 


By Dual Ch. Flint of Avandale 
x Temptress of Avandale 
1 Female—Liver and white (small) --....-.--- 





Fem: * 
1 Male—Liver and white (medium) --......... 
1 Male—Liver and white (medium) -~.....-... 50. 
1 Male—Liver and white and ticked (big).... 75.00 
Mail check to 
F. P. Upton, 334 S. 5th Ave., Mt. Vernon, N. Y. 


FOR SALE 


Trained springer spaniels at field trial form. 
My personal shooting dogs. Prices reasonable. 
Puppies for January delivery, sired by in- 
ternational champion Loyal Lord, now being 
booked. 


Otsgaragee Kennels, Cobleskill, N.Y. 






























DISTEMPER 
Spohn’s Distemper 
Compound 

ad 


For 33 years the lea 
temper remedy. U: 
recommended by leading 
breeders. Give asa 
tive before too late. 














- CHAMPION SPRING 
“The Ideal of the Breed.” 


BOK OF WARE 


DUCKS!! GROUSE!! 


Hunting is now in full swing in nearly query State. P 
great open SPs aces of Marshlands and Woods are calling 
to every red-blooded sportsman! And for those who 
have waited until now to secure a trained Springer, this 
Kennel stands ready to serve you at a moment's notice! 
We have now completed the training of 20 splendid dogs 
and bitches, many of them winners at Field-Trials. 
Thousands of shells have been fired over these dogs and 
they have retrieved hundreds of ducks, upland birds, 
rabbits, etc. Having been worked constantly on Amer- 
ican game for several months, they can now be expressed 
to any part of America on receipt of your wired order. 
Good and steady workers, 7 and tender retrievers 
from land or water. Considering the expense involved 
in developing them they are reasonably —_ at $350.00 

upwards. Wire us your requirements t 

BROOD BITCHES!! 
We are now breeding some very choice bitches, so that these litters will 
be born early in 1928, and at the very best time of the year for growing 
puppies. No flies nor heat to bother them. And when ‘they are wean 
the Spring sunshine will make for rapid and early development! Bred 
to the greatest producing stud dogs of the breed, our matrons are very 
low pric at $100.00 wogaree delivered. Remember that the bulk of 
the Winners in Springer Classes at New York and Chicago Shows this 
year, were sired by our dogs! Start your Springer a | Foundation 
teday by ordering one or more bred bitches from us. Then la 
the choicest puppies in the litter and the so! 
dam. We guarantee these to be in whelp or will give free return stud 
service or replacement. 
PUPPIES!! PUPPIES!! 
Only a few left now of our 1927 crop. Big enough to start training or 
preparing for the Spring Shows. All farm-reared. 
All colors. _ Priced at $65.00 to > $1 

and get into the Springer game! Note the Winnings of Dual 
Cc Md Flint of Avendale’s puppies at recent Field- “Trials! Three from one 
litter were First, Second and Fourth in one Stake alone! 
Our Stud P nine have sired hundreds of winners. Fees $75.00 to $150 00. 
Bend for new ists. All our stock is registered. Prices $65.00 
upwards. No duty on our dogs. Deferred pay ments where necessary. 


AVANDALE KENNELS (Reg.) 


Chevrier, Prop. 
271 Portage Avenue Winnipeg, Man. 


World's Largest Breeders of High-Class Springer Spaniels 


~ SPORTING SPANIEL SALE 


Springers and Cockers 


QUAIL!! 


The 























The demand 
for our gooc 
Springers and 


Cockers has been 
greater than we 
had anticipated 
when we put on 
our sale. We 
have a few more 
good ones that 
we are disposing 
of and the op- 
portunity to get 
the best in these 

SSS breeds is now at 
hand. New list now out describing what we have. May 
we send it to you? 

Some elegant puppies over distemper or inoculated c 
be_ had for immediate delivery. 

When thinking of mating be it either 


Cocker, yang go we can supply services from real 
be ice ol 

WIN AGO ‘ceRWeLs, Reg., Box F. 153, Oshkosh, 
Wisconcin, Dr. & A. C. Gifford, Owners. 


“Quality, Not "Quantity, Our Motto” 


SPRINGER SPANIELS 





Some very choice pups out of domptare and 
quandisugeas of Ch. Springbok of Ware, 00 
upward. 


Several pups by the Dual Ch. Flint of Avandale. 
They are priced to sell. 

Several fine partly broken bitches in jp whe $100.00 
and up. Blue ribbon dog, atstud. Papers furnished 
and will ship on approval 

KELAND KENNELS 
H, J. Gehesttae Olivia, Minn, 


Springer Puppies 


Professional duties compel me to sacrifice these 
four-months puppies, sired by a winner at the 
Fisher's Island Field Trials. Both parents are 
best blood lines and excellent workers. Prices 
cut in half for immediate sale. 


E. L. FISHER 
206 Nassau St., Princeton, N. J. 


“A LUCKY DOG” 
Whose master owns a 


PROTECTO 


The wonder Dog Kennel 
that turns away from the 
Scorchi Sun—Blowing 
Rain and Winter Winds. 
Made in two sizes. Write 
for circular. 


JAS. ELLIS CO. 
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| the East. 


| decidedly scarce. 


1é 


York, and we. McCall, Winnipeg. 

The Official Guns were P. Ducharne, A. 
F. MacKinnon and H. R. McLaughlin, 
The shooting was excellent. 

A large company was entertained over the 
week end at Mr. E. Chevrier’s Shooting 


Lodge, situated in the immediate vicinity | 
of the famous Lake Francis marshes, one | 


of the greatest wild-fowl feeding and holding 
grounds in America. Here several of the 
visitors thoroughly enjoyed themselves on 
Monday and Tuesday following the Trials. 

The only drawback of this truly sports- 





FROM THE WEST 
The Springer Tiebeau of Avandale trained and handled by 


George Walters at Omaha, Nebr. This good looking dog 

was successful at the recent Field Trials in Canada and in 

liebeau is owned by J. W. Marshall, Edger- 
ton, Wis. 


manlike series of Springer Spaniel Trials 


| this year was the shortness of feathered 


game. 

Puppy StaKEs: There were nine entries 
for this Stake, a nice lot of well grown (1926) 
puppies, in capital condition, and almost 
without exception they were forward in 


| their work. A balmy morning with a wind 


| opportunities for picking up scent. 
Springer or | 


gave the dogs excellent 
Indeed 
all of these tests were held under ideal 
hunting conditions, although game was 
Cracker of Dalquhairn 


in the sou’east, 


| and Ferdie of Avandale make up the first 





| good heat. 


| brace. 


| down. 
29N. W. 9th St., Miami, Flrida | subsequently pick 
| 


Cracker was handled by A. H. 
Allardyce and Ferdie by R. MacFarlane. 
The cover was grass and poplar bluffs. 
Cracker had the most enthusiasm and was 
under the better command. He soon found 
a rabbit, which being shot, he retrieved. 
Ferdie was not so fast as Mr. Allardyce’s 
dog, which was given the benefit of the heat. 

Madrilene of Avandale (Allardyce) and 
Reliable of Avandale (MacFarlane) ran a 
Madrilene soon found a rabbit 
and was steady to shot. Sent to retrieve 
she failed to pick it up. Reliable retrieved 
a second rabbit and well up to hand. He 
was quite the better dog. 


ALSHANGAN Pride, an all black bitch, 
was put down against Dalshangan Smiler, 
a liver-and-white dog. Both had been im- 
ported from Scotland, where they had re- 
ceived the benefit of the Trotter breaking 
and handling. Worked by MacFarlane, 


d and Stream—WLecember, LY 





COON 
HUNTERS 


if you are through ex- 
perimenting with inferior 
and unreliable Coon- 
hounds, and if you are 
willing to pay the price a 
good dog is worth, it will 
pay you to investigate 
the Oorang Top-Notch 
Coonhounds which are 
the outstanding choice 
— SF Samants of 

ighly train ogs. Oorang Top-Notch Coonhounds 
sell at $150.00 each and they are shipped on ten day 
trial with the understanding that we pay return 
express charges out of our own pocket and refund 
purchase price if you are not entirely satisfied. We 
also have other Coonhounds at $73.00 to $100.00 
each which are better than are B.. found at the 
| price. Our complete —— of the world's largest 
| pi kennels mailed to your address for ten cents. 


Oorang Kennels, Box 3-B, LaRue, Ohio 


The BEAGLE Magazine 


Published Monthly 


Entirely devoted to Beagle news, 
the trials, shows, hunting stories, 
health and disease columns; ar- 
ticles on care, training, breeding. 


The copy 20c; yearly, $1.50 


HOUNDS and HUNTING 
1 Main St. Decatur, III. 


The Blue Grass Farm Kennels 


BERRY, KY., 


offer for sale: Setters and Pointers, Fox and 
Cat Hounds, Wolf and Deer Hounds, Coon 
and Opossum Hounds, Bear and Lion 






































Hounds, Varmint and Rabbit Hounds. 
Shipped for trial, Catalogue ten cents. 
T. J. BRADLEY 


Alma, Arkansas, 
offers for sale trained coon, skunk, opossum, 
and rabbit hounds on fifteen day trial; also 
trained fox, wolf, and deer hounds. 
Youngsters just started to trail at $10.00 each. 
Can furnish high class bird dogs, pointers and 
setters, reference and price list furnished. 


Rabbit Hunters 


High class Rabbit Hounds, gun and field 
broken; long eared open trailers, Fox and 
ory "breeding, two to five years old, price 
$25.00 each, ten days’ trial. Catalogue, 
Photos free. 


L. J. ADAMS, Ramsey, III. 
The World’s Largest Kennel 


has Oorang Airedale watch-dogs, automobile com- 
panions, children’s playmates, hunters, retrievers, 
stock-drivers. Also Big Game Hounds, Coon- 
hounds, Foxhounds and Rabbit Hounds. All dogs 
individually schooled and trained by canine 
specialists and shipped on trial. Price $50.00 to 
$150.00 each. Thoroughbred puppies $25.00 to 
$45.00 each. Catalog ten cents. 
OORANG KENNELS 

LaRue, Ohio 


The Southern Farm 
Coonhound Kennels 


oldest and largest institution of its kind on 
earth, offers coonhounds and combination hunt- 
ers, also squirrel and rabbit dogs on free trial. 


Large illustrated booklet and price list, 10c 


“DISTEMPER” | 
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they were fast, possessed good noses, and | 


under fair command. Pride found 4 
rabbit and was steady to shot. She was 
then sent to retrieve, Smiler remaining 
Pride dropped a second rabbit, to 
it up in grand style. 


cured or money refunded 
Our distemper remedy has been on trial for fifty 
years and we have found no equal. Price $1: 25 at 
your r druseitt or direct t paid. 
ACK TONGUE preventive insures yous 
dan ‘againet black tongue for one year for one dollar— 


guarant 
'S. A. CRISP CANIS co. 
Box 82 Blacksburg, S. C. 


‘Beagles: No Trash! 


a You who are looking for first class 
uff and no trash. I offer you my ir of rabbit 
John and Bettie, 2 
ing: Kentucky-Engli: 
O.K. in every respect. 

Good lookers, long ears, neither man nor gun shy, 
and all day hunters 

I wil chips oneness on fifteen day’s trial—$35 gets 


them 
. M. ERWIN 
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strain, medium size, 





Murray, Ky, 
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teld and Stream—WDecember, 


She is a very fast, smart bitch in cover and 
was under better command than Smiler. 

Maggy of Avandale met Dalshangan 
Ghillie, the latter an imported dog, liver- 
white-and-tan in color. Maggy is a good, 
strong worker, and soon a rabbit was shot to 
Ghillie, which dropped backwards almost 
into the dog’s mouth. Maggy now got a 
little wild at shot and when sent to retrieve 
a rabbit, failed to carry it. But Ghillie on 
being ordered on, immediately wiped the 
bitch’s eye. This quick and satisfactory 
action, made him a great favorite with the 
field. The judges immediately gave their 
decision: 1, Dalshangan Pride: 2, Dal- 
shangan Ghillie; 3, Reliable of Avandale; 
4, Cracker of Dalquhairn. 

Novice Stakes: Here Dalshangan Pride 
met Solwyn Sam, a liver-and-white. Both 
were in the charge of MacFarlane, and 
were excellent workers, Pride being the 
smarter. Both went down to shot, and 
Sam sent for the rabbit, soon got his game 
and retrieved with a fairly fast delivery. 
Subsequently he made a very creditable 
showing. In the heat between Marker of 
Avandale and Madrilene of Avandale 
(Allardyce) Marker hunted well and soon 
pushed out a rabbit. He was steady. 


Then both were wild to shot and were im- 
mediately ordered up. 


Y 





ANTI-SCRATCH 


MANGE 


ANTI-SCRATCH is a successful specific for the treat- 
ment of MANGE, ECZEMA, RING-WORM, FLEAS, 


condition. 


stubborn cases 

A SPECIFIC 

SKIN DISEASES 
DO G 

SP oencn Atom TORS 


Redrick Buslding 
TULSA. OKLA 





receipt of $1.00. 











Pedrick Bldg. 











| 
DANDY BOY OF AVANDALE | 


First Prize Winner in the Open Stake at the Canadian 

Springer Spaniel Field Trials; Owner: E. Chevrier, Win- | 

mipeg. Dandy Boy has since been purchased by Harry L. 
engmeen, Fisher’s Island, New Yo 


Cracker of Dalquhairn and Reliable of Le 
Avandale were next. The former soon | 
moved a rabbit, and was steady to shot, 
which proved a miss. Afterwards Reliable 
was steady to three shots and he retrieved 
one rabbit well and up to the hand. More- 
over he was a capital worker. The heat 
closed with Cracker retrieving another 
rabbit. But Reliable had quite the better 
of the deal. 

In the fourth heat, Maggy of Avandale 
was better than Dalshangan Smiler, which 
was wild toshot. Then both became steady 
and Maggy was sent on and retrieved a 
rabbit in excellent style. Smiler settled 
down to his work as the competition pro- 


gressed. 

Dandy Boy of Avandale which proved to 
be the star of the meeting was drawn 
against Dalshangan Ghillie, and ran a very 
satisfactory trial. Dandy Boy almost im- 
mediately found a rabbit; but Ghillie was 
not steady and rushing on, retrieved of his 
own accord. Dandy also beat his ground 
thoroughly and ever within nice range. 
He is an obedient, serviceable spaniel and 
evidently a lovely dog to shoot over and 
of the sort required for filling the game-bag. 








Wanted To Train 


Write me for my special rates for winter workers, 
send the dog to the SUNNY SOUTH, where he 
will be shot over daily, and return to you next 
spring a real and experienced shooting dog. 


FOUR CRACKERJACK SHOOTING DOGS 
two pointers, two setters. Hard as iron, ready 
for your southern shoot, $250 each, $450 a pair. 


SEVERAL POINTER AND _ SETTER 
BITCHES, some bred, others due, all eligible 
to registration, nice shooting dogs, and good 
retrievers, $125 each. Also a brace of cracker- 
jack setters, dog and bitch, whelped March, 
unspoiled, unbroken, beauties, $60 each—and 
many others. 


EUGENE PUGH 
Pinehurst Hattiesburg, Miss. 


en - TICKS — fsa Rb 5 neeine ogee 
at once and leaves the s and coat in a fine healthy 
SCRATCH 


The prescription for ANTI-SCRATCH was perfected 
and used in private practice by a leading specialist on the 
skin diseases of dogs, curing thousands of the most 


ANTLSCRATCH is soothing, yet it has the powerful 
curative properties necessary to reach the deep-seated 
germ. For use on dogs only—not a human hair tonic. 
Large 16 oz. can at your druggist or by mail direct upon 


Write for circular on the skin diseases of dogs. Dept. F12. 
PEDRICK LABORATORIES INC. 


It stops the itching agony 


llon Kennel size, $6. 


Tulsa, Okiahoma 

















We can furnish what you want in coon, 
opossum, skunk and mink hounds. 


Pointers and Setters 
We claim there are no equals. 
Write us your wants. 
HUDSON & HORNSBY 
Middleton, Tenn. 











Offer for Sale High Class 
Pointers and Setters 


that will please any one wanting a real shooting 
dog. All dogs shipped on six days’ trial; money 
deposited with your express Agent for trial. 
I pay return express if dog is not satisfactory. 


O. F. FIELDS aac Tenn. 











Is Your Dog Getting 
oe oe Food.-2 


Keeps 


. Ask your dealer or 
send for comeeee, Petes, 
es. vas Food 
Liberty Neg te 
Battie: ak Mich, 





Comsiete line of taxdermists’ and 
triers’ a we skulls, 
EVERYT HING. Biggest stock in 
~ a ees Finest quality, lowest 
Write TODAY for big 

REE CATALOG NO. 93 


N. W. SCHOOL of TAXIDERMY 
Dept. 93, Omaha, Nebraska 


HIGH CLASS 
Gentleman’s Shooting Dog 


3 Year Old Male Pointer, Does it all, $200 
ENGLISH SETTER, 3 years, Broken all the 
way bya professional, $200.00: 

Both Registered. References gladly given. 
JOHN HALE, Box 502, West Plains, Mo. 




















GLASS EYES for BIRDS and ANIMALS | 











Irish Setter Sannin’ 


Beautiful litter eight registered Irish Setter 

puppies four months old, perfect condition, 

very dark rich color, from field and bench stock. 

Will ship approval anywhere. Price $50 each. 

Also a few well broken pointers and setters. 
F. R. WINGERTER 

1118 S. Elmwood, Oak Park, Ill. 

















Labrador Retrievers 


Pups for sale by best of imported dogs. 
Mr. Everitt writing in ‘Field and Stream” in the 
October, 1925, issue says: 
“T can say with some conviction that the best of all 
breeds for general all-around purposes is the present- 
da = Labrador as we have bred them up in England 


For ‘prices and extended pedigrees write: 


P. D. FOLWELL 


Third and Somerset Sts., Philadelphia, Pa. 








Pure-Bred Chesapeakes 


Broken dogs, youngsters and pups. 
Any stock shipped on approval. 


DR. A. L. BEVERLY 


Arnolds Park, Iowa 





Shooting Dogs and Retrievers 


After Oct. 1, 1 commence as a PUBLIC TRAINER 

For the last 10 years I have been with my uncle, 
Edward Armstrong, training bird dogs, retrievers 
and springer spaniels for Clarence H. Mackay, a 

Excellent trai. 
game. I can break a shooting dog, so ~- KY 
will be carant teed. erms on application. Ref- 
erence: Kennel Editor, Field and Stream. 


E. L. Armstrong, P. O. Box 163, Douglas, Ga. 

















Irish Water Spaniels | 


For. Sale: Breast young dogs and bitches. 
Registered F. D. S. B. Five months old, over 
distemper. This i - an excellent opportunity to 
obtain high-class stock noted for its hunting 
and retrieving qualities, land and water. 
Dogs $50, Bitches $25. Apply 

WILLIAM SIMPSON, Hadlyme, Conn. 














WELL TRAINED 
Chicken-Duck-Quai!-Pheasant Dogs 


in Llewellin, English, Irish, Gordon setters. Point- 
ers. Excellent dogs with papers. Also choice pups. 


DUCK DOGS 


In well broken Irish Water Spaniels, Chesapeake 
Retrievers, Springer-Spaniels. All papers. Some 
choice pups. Inclose six cents for d ption book. 


Thoroughbred Kennels, Atlantic, Iowa. 
95 
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HUNTERS 


if you are looking for a real tree dog; good water 
worker; good barker and wide hunter, write me 
and I ‘will guarantee to please you at reasonable 
price, or I will pay return express. I also have par 
of real trained rabbit hounds on same terms, C.O 

money deposited with express agent; 15 days’ trial. 


P. P. Babb, Adairville, Ky. 


~~ YE OLDEN TYME extra long eared, 


bugle voiced, cold nosed, black and 
tan registered American Foxhound 
puppies. Unequalled for all game 


















from bear to_ rabbits. Head- 
quarters for the best. Puppies of 
ultra merit for sale. Descriptive 


illustrated circular 10c. 
HERMOSA VISTA FARM 
Farl Gossett, Rt. 1 St. Clairsville, Ohio 


RABBIT HUNTERS, 


if you want highly trained and educated rabbit hounds that 
are perfect rangers, sure routers and tenacious trailers, 
that will circle game until shot or holed, it will pay you 
to investigate the Oorang Top-Notch rabbit hounds 
selling at $50.00 each, and shipped on ten days trial with 
the understanding that we pay return express charges 
out of our own pocket and refund purchase price if you 
are not entirely satisfied. We also have other rabbit 
hounds at $25.00 to $35.00 each which are better than 
are usually found at the price. Our complete catalog of 
the world’s largest dog kennels mailed to your address for 
tencents. Oorang Kennels, Box 3-C, LaRue, Ohio. 


BIG GAME DOGS | 
Cat, Coon, and Cougar Hounds 
BEAR DOGS 


WESTERN TRAINED 
Cold Trailersand Tree Barkers 
THAT TREE AND STAY 
Fully trained dogs and well started young 
hounds FOR SALE. J.C. ESSEX 
Tree Doge Victory Way at 130th St., Seattle, Wash. 


Arkansas Best Hunting Hounds 


Extra High Class Coon hounds $75.00 and $100.00. 











Extra High Class Combination Coon-Skunk, Oppossum 
pounds $75.00. High Class Combination tree hounds 
0.00. Average Combination tree hounds $30.00 and 


0.00. Extra High Class Fox hounds $75.00. High 
lass Fox hounds $40.00 and $50.00. Old Coon hounds 
jood for a season or, two, x .00. Champion Rabbit 

1 uarter hound: ‘ood tree 
Foands Tey and $35. ak, Binel ‘« and Tan ‘and Blue ticked 
mn hound pups, eight months old, $15.00. Duri September ten 

p trial. Re ferences in your state. 20 years a shipper 


Thoroughly Broken Beasle: Hounds 


Guaranteed good hunters and 
not gun-shy. Also young dogs 





ready to start, and puppies. 


WILLIAM F. KEEHN 
WEST CHESTER 


PENNSYLVANIA 








“Roe ot 


Harry D. Welsh 
Mayport, Clarion County, Pa. 











| Omabka, 
| worked by MacFarlane. 





| while Ginger remained down 


1é@iad ana 


| Dandy was now sent for another rabbit, 
| which he retrieved at the canter. 


The 
judges announced their awards: 1, Dandy 
Boy of Avandale; 2, Dalshangan Pride; 3, 
Reliable of Av andale: 4, Maggy of Av andale. 

OPEN STAKES: Solwyn Sam and Bruce- 
field Ginger were put down in a short bush 
cover of scrub oak and young poplar. Ginger 
soon showed a superiority in her work, and 
when a rabbit was shot to her, she retrieved 
it well to hand. In fact it was the best re- 
turn, so far as carry and pace, as the com- 
pany at this meeting had yet seen. Ginger 
then found a rabbit and dropped to shot. 
Sam on being sent on, failed to retrieve the 
fur, which left Ginger the preferred dog in 
this beat. 

Prince Henry and Reliable were next. 
Prince was a fast dog. He was too speedy 
at first, but his handler soon had him under 
control. At first they were steady to shot. 
But to another rabbit Reliable was not so 
dependable. After Prince had retrieved a 
rabbit, they were called up after a short 
trial. 

Grace of Avandale, owned by J. W. 
Menhall, and handled by Mr. Walters of 
Neb., met Dalshangan Ghillie, 
Grace proved to 
be a fast worker, but inclined at times to 
get out of hand. On the other hand, 
Ghillie is a handier spaniel. As the heat 
progressed, the Wisconsin bitch settled 
down to work and retrieved a rabbit in 
capital style. This made her a favorite 
with the company. Ghillie was steady to 
the next shot and retrieved his rabbit. 
However, a few moments after, the Scottish 
dog was unsteady to a walked-up rabbit. 

Jane of Avandale, another of the Menhall 
string, then met Dalshangan Pride. Two 
prairie chickens were down and both dogs 
when tried in turn, failed to locate the lost 
birds, one of which was evidently a strong 
runner. Eventually Jane marked the dead 
bird, and the retrieve was a moderate one. 
Pride was now tried on the winged bird, 
which she failed to find. She was subse- 
quently sent for a dead bird, and this she 
was disinclined to pick up. Jane remained 
the choice in this heat. 


OW there came Tiebeau of Avandale, 

owned by Mr. Menhall, and Dandy Boy 
of Avandale. The former is a very attractive 
appearing Springer and won the Silver Cup 
offered by the club for the best looking 
dog at the meeting. It was afterwards 
learned that he was an A. K. C. champion, 
although only eighteen months old. Dandy 
soon found a rabbit and was steady to shot. 
Dandy was a faster and better worker than 
the somewhat slow Tiebeau, which slowed 
down as the heat progressed. He failed to 
find a shot rabbit, which Dandy soon re- 
trieved, well to hand. 

Marker of Avandale, now met Cracker of 
Dalquhairn. Cracker was steady to shot, 
the rabbit being missed. Marker found the 
next one and both were steady to shot. 
Cracker sent on, retrieved, but Marker 
now got out of hand. Cracker was sent 
for another rabbit, which he was not so 
fast in retrieving. The awards: 1, Dandy 
Boy of Avandale; 2, Grace of Avandale; 3, 
Cracker of Dalquhairn; 4, Jane of Av andale. 

BRACE STAKES: These were short trials, 
daylight being on the wane, and time 
valuable. Brucefield Ginger and Solwyn 
Sam were the first brace down. Sam almost 
at once found a rabbit and retrieved it, 
It was fast 


| but satisfactory work. 


Madreline of Avandale and Cracker of 
Dalquhairn, wild to shot, were immediately 
ordered up by the judges. When Dandy 


| Boy of Avandale and Dalshangan Pride ran, 


| 


the former soon found a rabbit which 

Pride for some reason did not care about 

retrieving. Neither did the other dog. 
Furthermore, Grace of Avandale, and 
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Tiebeau of Avandale had no inclination to 
pick up the same rabbit; and when Tiebeau 
did bring back the fur, he was slow about it. 

Both Reliable of Avandale and Prince 
Henry of Avandale, were under good com- 
mand and immediately went down to shot, 
on a walked-up rabbit. Reliable was sent 
on and retrieved in a smart and work- 
manlike way. Results: 1, Brucefield Ginger 
and Solwyn Sam; 2, Reliable of Avandale 
and Prince Henry of Avandale; 3, Grace of 
Avandale and Tiebeau of Av. andale; 4, 
Dandy Boy of Avandale and Dalshangan 
Pride. 

TEAM STAKES: The work of the teams 
could hardly be considered satisfactory from 
the shooting-dog point of view. The game 





st ae 


KINGFISHER 
The handsome and beautifully-bred Springer Spaniel, 
winner at the recent Centralia K. C. Show, Wash. ners: 


Mr. and Mrs. H. Kesterton, Shamokawa, Wash. 


was scarcer than ever, and the sun quickly 
going down. For these reasons it was sug- 
gested by the owners of the two teams, that 
a somewhat unusual competition be in- 
augurated, for the purpose of demon- 
strating which team was under the better 
command. But the dogs were not tried 
for their hunting or their game locating 
powers; their steadiness to shot and the 
individual retrieving powers of one of the 
three dogs when selected to go on and get his 
game, while the others remained at the 
down charge. So the dogs were taken toa 
distance of 150 yards and there dropped 
by their respective handlers. One dog 
being called upon to come on, which he did, 
the others being more or less inclined to 
follow their leader. On the other hand 
Grace, Jane and Tiebeau, which had been 
very carefully trained by Walters, were 
steadier under these conditions than were 
the Winnipeg dogs. Tiebeau was ordered 
to come on, the others remaining down at 
their assigned positions. This mode of try- 
ing a team of Spaniels can be hardly con- 
sidered a satisfactory one, and the judges 
were disinclined to place much merit upon 
these performances. Mr. Menhall’s Grace 
of Avandale won the cup for the best worker 
at the meeting, owned outside of Manitoba 
This completed the Sixth Annual Meeting 
of the oldest English Springer Spaniel Club 
in North America. 

It was reported that the springer spaniel 
interests in Canada, had received great 
support during the last year, there being a 
steady call for puppies, young dogs of an 
age suitable for training, six to eight months 
old, and thoroughly broken dogs and 
bitches. The breeding operations as car- 
ried on in the Dominion have been on a 
most extensive scale, not less than 5,000 
springers having passed through the hands 
of one extensive owner, during the last 
six or seven years. 

In Eastern Canada two litters of puppies 
from one bitch the property of Mr. Routley 
of Peterboro, Ontario, realized a large sum. 
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AMONG THE GUN DOGS 


By Horace Lytle 


DEVELOPING YOUR PUPPY 


| by getting acquainted with the readers 
of this department, with whom it is my 
hope to form a constantly closer contact 
as time goes on, the logical place to start 
seems to be at the very beginning. I am 
just beginning my work for this section, in 
which work it is my hope to be helpful 
more than anything else. Likewise, it 
occurs to me that perhaps many of you 
readers may be just beginning to think of 
your gun dog for the next season. There- 
fore, let us start with the puppy and bring 
him along through his various stages of 
development. That, in short, is the plan I 
have in mind. 

While my main comments shall be di- 
rected particularly to the bird dog puppy 
(pointer or setter), yet the general under- 
lying fundamentals will apply equally to 
the spaniel, hound, griffon, Chesapeake 
Bay dog, or other breeds that may be used 
by men in connection with sports afield 
and astream. 

The puppy always comes naturally into 
the picture for consideration. The puppies 
of today are destined to become the work- 
ing dogs of tomorrow—just as our sons 
are destined to become the sportsmen of 
the future. Therefore, the development of 
the youngsters is a problem that is con- 
stantly with us. The faithful old dog may 
have seen his last season; or the day will 
certainly dawn when such shall be the case. 
Furthermore, in the instance of the pointer 
or setter, it is a mighty wise sportsman who 
sees himself reinforced with a fresh dog to 
divide up the-work. 

So, from any standpoint that we con- 
sider it, the puppy seems to be our logical 
subject for attention at this time. This is 
especially true for those of you who may be 
thinking of a field trial prospect, for puppies 
whelped from January 1st through next 
April, are those which represent the proper 
age to start in the Puppy Stakes a year 
from now and in the Derby Stakes two 
years hence. My main consideration in 
these columns, however, shall be the gun 
dog from the standpoint of comrade and 
helper in the hunting field. Those who 
may especially desire specific field trial 
information, may secure it by addressing 
your questions to me in care of this maga- 
zine. 

There are several considerations from the 
standpoint of obtaining the puppy. Will 
you breed him or buy him? If your bitch 


is not registered, don’t breed her. Don’t 
perpetuate an unknown strain. If she is 
registered, you will derive a good deal of 
pleasure by “raising your own.” In that 
case there is a certain intimacy of interest 


that cannot be secured in any other manner. | 
But let me especially inject a word of sug- | 


gestion here. As the sire of your puppies, 
don’t select merely some local dog under the 


erroneous conception that ‘cheapness 
recommends it.’’ Cheapness is a poor 
recommendation in this case. You will 


learn this when you come to offer for sale 
the extra puppies that ycu do not care to 
keep. 

The general dog buying public doesn’t 
readily fall for the unknown quantity. 
If you breed to an unknown sire, you will 
find that (1) your puppies will be harder to 
sell; and (2) you can’t get the price for them. 





ANNOUNCEMENT 


Due to the press of other interests, 
Ozark Rip'ey, while still continuing as a 
member of FIELD and STREAM’S staff, 
has been compelled to discontinue editing 
the feature “Among the Gun Dogs” in 
the Kennel Department. 


In the future the Gun Dog Department 
will be conducted by Horace Lytle, the 
well known bird dog authority and 
sportsman. 

—Kennel Editor. 











The fact that they are harder to sell means 
that it will take you longer to sell them— 


both of which conditions involve expense | 


that cuts down your profit. And the fact 
that you may have to sell them at a sacri- 
fice price, reduces any possible profit still 
further. 

So the proven plan that is always best, 
and which is cheapest in the long run— 
with the best chance, also. of giving you 
what you want—is to select for your mating 
a stud dog of known reputation and merit, 
a dog which has proven himself both in the 
field and as a sire. You will some day have 
cause to thank me for this suggestion if you 
follow it. And you will have the further 
satisfaction that comes from contributing 
to the building up of families—as against 
indiscriminate and promiscuous breeding. 

Many of you, however, and perhaps the 
majority, will be in the position of having 
to buy a puppy rather than breed one. 





A PRETTY PICTURE AND FAULTLESS FORM 


Here are Setters working as they should work. A beautiful point and a capital back. The style of the forward dog is 
be. 


as good as it can be. 











Young Brood Setter Bitches 
of the Very Best of Blood 


For Sale- English Setter bitches of the very best of 
breeding, registered. hey have been worked some; a 
few just slightly gun shy. I am going out of the 
breeding game, and have no time to , Boe 4 them. 
They are priced at less than half what it cost to raise 


them. 
Ryman's Grouse Susan F.D.S.B. 142585. Whel 
June 20th, 1924, lue belton very poo 


lect and bine’ D bi 

select and very y. ue to breed January or 
“Sa $50.00. She is not gun shy but ‘wants 
work. 

Ryman’s Grouse Glow F.D.S.B. 141222. Whel 
May 8th, 1925. A_beautiful select am Netw 
nite. not gun shy, gence. 

yman’s Grouse Betsy F.D.S.B. 142584. Whel 
August 28th, 1926. A _ beautiful medium, — 
snappy blue belton and birdy English Setter bitch 


just full of it. She is not gun shy. $50.00. 
Ryman's Grouse Babe F.DS.B. A sister to Betsy 
and of the same quality and color. A grand brace; 


not gun shy, $50.00. 
nsey McAllister F.D.S.B. 112650, a select, com- 
pact, sturdy excellent brood bitch; pure blue belton 
with tan tickings; loves to hunt; slightly gun shy. She 
was whelped on March 8th, 1924; a real buy, $50.00. 
yman’s Grouse Ann, F.D.S.B. 141221. Whelped 
March 23rd, 1926. An excellent brood bitch; just 
weaned a fine litter. A little gun shy, well bred and 
a perfect bench type with field blood. A well headed, 
pure, blue belton; no solid markings $50.00. 
Ryman's Grouse Spot F.D.S.B. 141226. Whelped 
April 23rd, 1926. A nice, large, stylish brood bitch. 
She has just weaned a fine litter; wonderful dine type 
and very well bred; even marked head black and white 
and patch marked and ticked body; not gun shy; 
Hy te hunted but should make a good bitch’ 


Ryman’s Grouse Mollie, solid dark mah 
=. J pe Ss = te = bitch. ‘She is three 
and we’ rr ° le 
—— 35:00. papers. She is slightly 
yman’s Grouse Trout, F.D.S.B. 141550. Whel 
March 23rd, 1926. A snow white, medium, +4 
some, stylish English Setter, male. Bench show type. 
He has n worked a little; slightly gun shy. Careful 
handling will make a good dog of him, $40.00. 


RYMAN’S GUN DOG KENNELS 
Shohola Falls, Pa. 


ThoroBread 


Build strong muscles and big 
bones. Contain choice cereals in- 
cluding whole wheat flour; pure 
beef, buttermilk, cod liver oil, gar- 
lic and salt in balanced proportion. 
Send 35c for 2 Ib. trial carton. 
Postage 15c extra outside 50 mile 
zone. Address: The ThoroBread 
Co., Dept. X, Cincinnati, Ohio. 
In kibbled or meal form %c more 
per Ib. 


Dog Biscuits 
2/3 


of our net sale is bought 
from newsstands. 




















This is greater than the 
combined newsstand sale of 
any two other magazines 
in our field. 


It is the clearest, clean- 
est and strongest indica- 
of ac- 
ceptance and reader good- 


seld ¢? 
Stream 


tion “consumer” 


will. 
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FREE!! 


Any article made by any company that ad- 
vertises in FIELD & STREAM can be obtained 
by anybody absolutely free in return for sub- 
scriptions for FIELD & STREAM, the number 
of subscriptions required depending on the 
retail value of the article. 


These, for Instance 


This 

Model 39 
Marlin 

.22 calibre 
given for 
only 24 
subscriptions. 


The only lever-ac- 
tion .22 calibre re- 
peater made. A man- 
sized gun and ex- 
tremely accurate. 
Take down; 24-inch 
barrel; Ballard ri- 
fling. Shoots Shorts, 
Longs and Long 
Rifles without ad- 
justment. 














This Model 20, 
1926, bolt action 
.250-3000 or .300 
SAVAGE 
Yours Free for 36 
annual subscrip- 
tions. 


There is no finer rifle 
made for American big 
game hunting. Extremely 
accurate, with enormous 
velocity and flat trajectory, 
it is suited to everything 
from woodchuck and hawks 
to elk, moose and bear. 





This 
Crosman 
Pneumatic 
.22 Rifle 
iven free 
or only 
12 annual 
subscrip- 
tions. 






The most power- 
ful and accurate air 
rifle made. Splendid 
for small game and 
target shooting, es- 
pecially in closely 
settled regions. Will 
kill cleanly at 100 
feet. Special bul- 
lets required, cost- 
1/3 as much as regu- 
lar .22 cartridges. 
Never needs clean- 
ing. 


Bullets for this 
rifle are sold in pack- 
ages of 1,000. We 
will send you a pack- 
age free for 2 addi- 
tional subscriptions. 


REMEMBER: 


Anything advertised 
in FIELD & STREAM can 
be gotten free in return 
for subcriptions. 


Getting Subscriptions 
Is Easy 


Write for complete in- 
formution to 


FIELD & STREAM 
578 Madison Ave., 
NEW YORK 
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Even in that case, the fundamentals of these 
suggestions hold. 

ware of the puppy that is offered too 
cheap. He hasn’t the same chance of 
proving desirable in the end—and hence ma 
prove more expensive than the puppy whic 
represents a legitimate initial investment. 
The reason for this is that you may not get a 
sure line on him until after you have spent 
a considerable amount of time and money 
on him. Then, if he proves to be a dis- 
appointment, a whole season of satisfaction 
may be lost—not to mention the possible 
expense involved. So it pays to select a 
puppy from known parents—and there 
should be a performance record on each 
side of the family tree. 

Too many persons pin all their faith in 
the sire, forgetting that the dam of the 
litter contributes at least equally to the 

ualities that the puppies are to inherit. 

herefore, make it a point to learn just as 





FOUR PROMISING YOUNGSTERS 


Always endeavor to purchase not only well bred but good 

a English Setter Puppies. They will grow into first 

class dogs and cost the same for rearing as second class 
animals 


much about the mother as you do about 
the sire of the puppy you are buying. Above 
all, be sure that your puppy is actually 
eligible to registration. In this con- 
nection, a great confusion will often arise. 
It is not enough that you just get the 
| “papers.” You must know that those 
papers certify the certainty of registration. 
Some of you may think now that you don’t 
| care—but as sure as the sun will set tonight, 
| you will live to regret it if your dog is not 
registered in one of the stud books, and 
particularly the one which makes a specialty 
of the breed in question. 





Not long ago, I had occasion to see it take 
ten years for an old hunter to regret the 
fact that his dog had never been registered. 
He had a splendid pointer, but the papers had 
never been secured from the man who bred 
him and my friend never paid much atten- 
tion to it anyhow, thinking that he didn’t 
really care. A little later the breeder died 
and the opportunity was gone. As the 
years went on, this fine pointer won his 
way more surely all the time into the heart 
of his owner. When the dog had reached 
| ten years of age, my friend realized that his 
| days were becoming numbered, and he 
| became obsessed with the idea of perpetuat- 
| ing the blood and securing for himself a 
| puppy sired by the old dog, with which to 
| carry on. 
He was, however, justly anxious that the 
| dam of this contemplated litter be equal 























to the occasion, and he approached me on 
the subject of a mating with a pointer bitch 
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Your Dog Wants 





The healthy dog @ 
is the properly fed 


dog 

KEN-L-RATION is a scientifically balanced 
ration of meat, cereals and cod liver oil. 

For sale by grocers, druggists, veterinarians, 
sport goods and department stores, feed stores 
and pet shops. Write us for FREE sample can. 

CHAPPEL BROS., Inc. 
113 Peoples Ave. Rockford, Ill. 


ne Rees 


THE DOG FOOD SUPREME ~ 





















TETRACHLORETHYLENE for WORMS 


Tetrachlorethylene is endorsed by the U. S. 
Dept. of Agriculture as the safest known 
effective drug for the removal of hook- 
worms and roundworms of dogs. Prevents 
and cures Running-Barking Fits and Sore 
Mouth. Safe for unweaned pups in full 
dosage. 
Assorted sizes, $1.00 prepaid. 

CHLORIDE C. P. CO., BOX 15, 





McNeill, Miss. 





POLICE DOGS 


Sturdy Northern stock 

sired by a brother of 

“Strongheart” with 

over thirty Champions 

in pedigree. 

VAN DEN NORDEN KENNELS 
hiand, 


~~ Magnificent St. Bernard Dogs | 
The Hercuveen Kennels of St. Bernards, are 
probably the most important in the World. 
Breeders and Importers of the Choicest 





RAPPO VON DER KRIMINAL 
a. IZE1 AKC334026 8772782 








Pedigreed St. Bernards. 
how Dogs. Stud Dogs. Puppies. 
For Sale: Puppies by the famous 


Champion Hercuveen Incomparable 
Hercuveen Kennels, 8365 Shore Road, Breekiya, N.Y. 
"Phone Atlantic 2681 


FREMONT KENNELS 
4194 Park Ave., N. Y. C. Tremont 1047 
The Largest Variety Kennel in New York 
OFFERS—Large complete selection of all 
breeds—grown and puppies—ranging from the 
most inexpensive farm dog to choice show 
and exhibition specimens! We ship to any 
part of the world and guarantee safe delivery 
in perfect health. Correspondence invited. 


THIS DOG COLLAR 


Your Name in Gold 
aS 
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Chesapeakes 
and _ Springers 
taught to re- 
trieve from 
land and water. 

Yard _break- 
ing and force 
retrieving 
taught all breeds. 


and Chesapeakes for sale. 


Ww. H. HAND 
Cash Box Kennels East Hampton, L. I. 











MONTY MONTAUK 
Pointers 





















of mine. I turned him down flatly—I could 
not afford to sacrifice my registered bitch to 
such a litter, and frankly told him so. For 
ten years this man had gone on blissfully 
content. But he saw the day when he had 
lived to regret bitterly that his favorite 


| pointer’s blood could not be carried on. To 


make up for my ——— brutality in re- 
fusing the mating, I made him a present of 
a registered puppy and I don’t believe my 
friend will ever hereafter have one that 
isn’t. 

You, too, wiil live to know the day of 
regret if you are careless in your belief 


| regarding this matter of whether or not your 





puppy is eligible to registration. The regret 
may come early or late—I cannot tell. 
But I do know this—that the later it comes, 
the keener the regret will be. Therefore, 
since the important thing is to get started 
right, 1 have begun my suggestions by 
covering these important thoughts in con- 
nection with the acquisition of the prospect. 

If we are agreed on these important fun- 
damentals, we are then in a position to go 
ahead and discuss the various steps in the 
development of the puppy in their relative 
order. Just one final word: If you have any 
field trial aspirations, buy a puppy whelped 
as early as possible after the first of the 
new year. If you are not interested in an 
age that will mean anything from the field 
trial standpoint, then most any puppy 
of the right breeding that you could secure 
now, will be old enough to be put through 
his paces in the field next fall. 


COON HOUNDS 


OR some unknown reason, the various 

hound families have never brought the 
price, either as puppies or grown dogs, 
that bird dogs have enjoyed. This has 
always seemed to me both peculiar and 
unfortunate, for the hound performs on his 
various types of game just as definitely for 
his master as does the pointer or setter 
on upland game birds. Therefore, I never 
have been able to see, and never can see, 
why it is that hounds have never run into 
the same figures which have attached 
themselves to the other breeds. 

Perhaps it is because the whole proposi- 
tion has been out of gear all down the line. 
Note the stud dog advertisements in any of 
the hound papers and you will find the 
quoted fees far below the fees for the same 
services from bird dogs. Cheap stud 
fees are bound to mean cheap puppies. 
Low stud fees may also mean too many 
puppies for the market. The natural law of 
supply and demand would cut a figure here. 
The governing idea in all breeding should 
be quality rather than quantity. Quality 
breeding is bound by the natural law of such 
things to lead toward more profitable prices 
all down the line: better prices for grown 
stock; for puppies; and for stud service. 
Furthermore, that logically leads to a higher 
class of dogs all through the breeding. 

In this connection, it is heartening to 
note that during the past summer a National 
Field Trial for Coon Hounds was held 
near Kenton, Ohio. Crowds came from 
all over the country. These trials saw one 
of the greatest galleries that has ever wit- 
nessed a field trial. One day at home I met 
a friend who had moved to Florida and 
whom I had not seen for years. Iasked 
him how soon he was returning to the south- 
land. “I’m going to stay up until after 
the coon hound trials,” he said. This one 
instance is but typical of the interest that 
this event called forth. 

After all, it is these field trial competitions 
that enable us to pick out the leaders of a 
breed and to weed out the undesirables. It 
is these competitions in the bird dog ranks 
that have been reponsible for the gratifying 
conditions which these breeds have enjoyed. 
Let us hope that these recent coon eee 
trials in Ohio may inaugurate a general 
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A New and Finer Bird 
Dog’s Palace 


Strikingly beautiful in its dress of Du Pont 
Duco with style and charm that has won the 
American Sportsman. 

It is built throughout of the highest quality 
automobile body materials, with top like the 
closed cars. Has storm curtain and is complete 
in every detail. 

The adjustable clamps hold it rigidly on the 
running board of any car in a position so that it 
does not touch the body. 

Price $12.50 for the one-dog size and $15.00 
for the two-dog size. Suitable for large 
pointers or setters as well as other breeds of 
dogs and is adjustable to fit all cars. Im- 
mediate shipment. Manufactured by 


THE DWIGHT McBRIDE YELLOW 
PINES SALES CO. 
GOLDEN CITY, MISSOURI 





heady Shooting Dog Poor’ 


FOR SALE—A very handsome 4 year 
old son of Carolina Frank and out of a 
Kanawha Gilt Edge bitch. White, liver 
and ticked and has exceptionally good 
conformation. Perfectly marked. 

He is a gentleman’s shooting dog which 
is thoroughly broken on quail, chicken, 
grouse and pheasant. 

Excellent range and speed. A fine nose 
and he is stanch and very stylish on 
point. Perfectly steady to wing. Backs 
at sight or command. A prompt, tender, 
force-broken retriever. Price $450.00. 
Guaranteed. Advise wiring. 


H. C. Hall, Haswell, Colo. 
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Write for FREE Folder on 


. 
Dog and Puppy Feeding 
Contains complete information on the correct way to 
f your dogs or puppies. 
Special Offer to Owner: 
As pecial '$-1b. sack for 60c or 10-Ibs for. $1.00 of 
PERFECT ION Dog Food shipped, postage prepaid, 
to any address in the United States. 
PERFECTION FOODS Co. 
Battle Creek, Dept. 15, Michigan. 














HIGH-CLASS BIRD DOGS | 


Thoroughbred registered English, Irish, and 
Gordon Setters from the finest Field and Bench 
strains. 

Quality puppies usually for sale, 

THISTLEROCK KENNELS 

North Brookfield, Mass. 

W. C. Duncan and R. B. Adams, Owners 
“PEDIGREE, PERSONALITY, PERFORMANCE” 


Smada Byrd’s King and Ch. Nugyin 


Pups 6 months old hunting right along now. 
A beautiful lot of pups out of proven shooting 
bitches of best breeding obtainable. Trained 
dogs for sale at all times. Prices reasonable 
considering quality. Dogs boarded, trained 
and conditioned. Force retrieving a specialty. 
Address, CLYDE MOREHEAD, Stuarts Draft, Va. 


The Ideal Christmas Gift 
Beautiful Puppies for Christmas delivery. 
Also broken dogs, some bred from best Field 
Trial, Show and Hunting Stock obtainable. 
W. J. THAYER 

South Byron, New York 
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Keeps [Jocs Healthy? Happy 


“Laddie Boy Brand,” a combination 
of fresh cooked meat, cereals and cod 
liver oil, is endorsed by prominent vet- 
erinarians as the ideal kennel and ani- 
mal ration and the perfect balan: 
food for all breeds of Dogs, Cats, 
Puppies, Kittens. Comesto you J@ 
in pound cans all ready to serve ¥& 
—no mixing or fixin ng. 

Send 50c for 3 sample 1-Ib. cans 
of “Laddie Boy Brand" and 
watch your dog thrive on it. 
Once used—never refused. 


HUGO STRAUSS PRODUCTS CORP. 
2 me Avenue 
Brooklyn, N. Y. Dept. 113 


| New Scientific F 000 aio D Discovery 
FOR SALE 


My pointer “Bob.” Here is a thoroughly 
trained and broken shooting dog. Six years old; 
gentle; obedient; has a real game-getting nose. 
Price, $75. 


ARCHIBALD RUTLEDGE 
Mercersburg, Pa. 


Palmerston Red Irish Setters at Stud 


Champion Palmerston Connemara Grand 
A broken field dog. Winner of 175 first prizes and 78 
Championship points. Fee $50. 
International Champion Tyrone Larry 
FOR SALE 
\ Puppies—young stock and brood bitches 

DR. J. D. DeRONDE 
48 East 89th Street, New York, N. Y. 
Kennels: Spring Valley, I New Y York 


RUNNING FITS | 


Positively Cured 


Quit trying to cure running fits by expelling worms. 
Dogs have always been wormy but have had run- 
ning fits only a few years. Use Crisp’s Hot Shot and 
remove the cause and you will cure your dog. We 

sitively Guarantee a cure, or money will be re- 
ee ded. Price $1.25 at your druggist or direct. 

S. A. CRISP_ CANINE COMPANY 
Box 82, Blacksburg, S. C. 



































Ranch raised, 


Three! | Months old 

Four! J puppies. 

Five! all from WORKING STOCK. 

Six! SAFE DELIVERY GUARANTEED 


Some splendid young dogs seven months to one 
year. All priced right; my book on TRAINING 
free with every puppy. Write for literature. 


PERCY K. SWAN, Chico, Calif. 


Pointers, Setters 


and Spaniels 
Boarded, Trained and Conditioned 
Breeding stock, trained dogs and puppies for sale 


PINECROFT KENNELS, Barber, N. C. 
CHANDLER, Prop. 


NOTICE! 


Several reels of the Field & Stream 
Motion Pictures of Hunting and Fishing 
are now available in the 16 m/m (narrow) 
film, for use in the non-professional, or 
home projector. 

If the difficulty of obtaining the ser- 
vices of a professional operator and pro- 
jector has heretofore prevented your club 
from using these very wonderful Field & 
Stream Pictures as the’ entertainment 
feature at your meetings, tell the chairman 
of your entertainment committee about 
these new narrow films right away. It is 
very likely that at least one member of 
your club owns one of these small pro- 
jectors. If not, some of your members 
will know where one can be borrowed for 
an evening. 

Write to us at once for complete infor- 
mation, stating the name of your club. 


MOTION PICTURE DEPT., 
FIELD & STREAM 














578 Madison Ave., New York 








IRISH WATER SPANIELS| 
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tendency along that line, that hounds, 
too, may enjoy the place they so justly 
deserve in the ranks of sporting dogs. 

The most gratifying feature of this coon 
hound trial was the fact that it was run for 
a stake of $1,000. This is only $500 less 
than the National Bird Dog Championship 
brings to the winner each year at Grand 
Junction, Tennessee. If hound events of 
all kinds can be continued on a monetary 
basis of this high value, we predict that 
outstanding results will be brought about 
for all the breeds involved. More power 
to them and good luck! 


QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS 


TEACHING A SETTER TO RETRIEVE 


I am very much interested in training a bird dog, 
having just recently purchased a year-old setter 
dog. He is working good, staunch on stand, and a 
good bird finder. He does not retrieve, and bites 
his birds when I try to get him to bring them to me. 

I have him retrieving in the yard, but he does not 
seem to want to retrieve in the field very much. 
While he has retrieved several birds for me, any- 
thing you could suggest to prevent him from biting 
the bird will be thankfully received. 

Joun McDona_p. 


Ans.—So far as his being hard mouthed is con- 
cerned, I would suggest giving him a bird to carry 
holding your left hand under his mouth, and making 
him keep his head up; with your right hand press his 
lips against his teeth, pinching just enough so that 
he will have a tendency to hold the bird very 
delicately in order to get away from the lip pinching. 

Be careful in doing this, however, not to dis- 
courage him or get him in a bad humor with you. 
I am quite confident that, with experience, the dog 





LABRADORS OF CRANE LAKE, ILL, 


Large kennels of Labrador and other retrievers are main- 


tained at the Crane Lake Shooting Club, Bath, Ill. These 
s trained by Mr, Hogan are the property of Messrs. W. 
oF Vanderpoel, N. Y., and Thomas Howell, Chicago. 


will learn to retrieve more tenderly. All dogs are 
a little rough in the early stages of retrieving, more 
so than after it gets to be an old story with them 

Some dogs are always more tender mouthed than 
others and so long as your dog is making progress 
at all, I should not attempt to do anything in such 
a way as possibly to sour him, which might result 
in less satisfactory work all along the line. 

For further information on retrieving I refer you 


| to pages 36, 37 and 38 in my book, entitled “Break- 


ing a Bird Dog” or Shelley's ““Twentteth Century Bird 
Dog Book.” [Ep.] 


BIRD SHYNESS 

I have in my kennels a ten months’ old setter 
bitch puppy thatisbird shy. She is a very good free 
hunter, positively not afraid of the gun in any way, 
but when she sees another dog on the point, instead 
of backing, she will lie down or come to me. When 
the birds rise, she will start hunting again as if 
nothing had happened, and at times, if she happens 
to locate the birds herself, she will point them 
staunchly. If you can give me any first hand 
information regarding this matter, | would be very 

lad. 

° Harry MITCHELL. 


Ans.—In view of the young age of this dog, it 
would be my recommendation that you go along as 


you have been, but try to develop the puppy's 
confidence in you and in herself. 

She evidently has a timid streak. I don’t know 
that I would try to do anything special at this 
time, if I were in your place, in an effort to correct 
this fault. I think the best plan is to pay very 
little attention to it and go along as though you 
didn't notice the puppy’s weakness. Encourage 
her all you can and try to strengthen her confidence 
and independence. This is all that I would suggest 
for the time being, but I believe, if you do your part 
in building up her confidence in you, that when she 
gets older and bolder, she will come out of it and 
become perfectly satisfactory. 

A good suggestion will be, when another do 
points, to lead your puppy up behind him and hotd 
her to the back in honor of the find. But be most 
careful not to frighten her in doing this. Just 
lead her gently up to the other dog—then encourage 
her by quiet words and make her confident that 
all is well. If this is properly done, it should effect 
a cure, [Ep.] 


FINDING CRIPPLED BIRDS 


I have a two year old pointer bitch and she is 
steady to shoot over, ranges fair, never has flushed 
any birds this season, but she won't find crippled 
birds. Recently I had a bird down with a broken 
wing and I saw it fluttering through the weeds 
but I couldn’t beg this dog to trail it, and thus 
lost the bird Is it because they can’t smell a 
wounded bird? 

I have started her from places where birds fell 
and left a whole pile of feathers and she just doesn't 
try to find them. She is fine on standing singles; 
so it looks like she should easily smell where cripples 
go. I never punish her; I even get down in the 
grass with her and try to interest her in trailing 
the cripples, but with no luck. Could you offer me 
any suggestion for relief ? 

ERNEST WATSON. 


Ans.—It is strange that, if your dog sees a 
crippled bird fluttering through the weeds, she will 
not go after it. The fact that she will not, however, 
is no indication that she cannot smell a wounded 
bird—that is very unlikely, in the circumstances 
that you mention. The point of the thing is that 
she just doesn’t try to find them. That is the crux 
of the whole thing. 

Several dogs are just not retrievers. Some people 
don't want them tobe. These persons feel that re- 
trieving slows them up in finding new game. 
have never held to that belief, particularly, but the 
fact remains that your dog simply isn't a natural 
retriever. If your dog had been broken to retrieving 
by the force system, then you would unquestionably 
have notrouble. Since she evidently has not been, 
you either have the alternative of forgetting about 
retrieving and letting it go at that or else starting 
in and teaching her to retrieve by the force system. 

The latter would be our recommendation; and 
either Shelley’s book or my own book will give you 
step by step details of procedure. You can teach 
force retrieving at any time by these aaa 

Ep. 





DISTEMPER PREVENTIVES 


YEARS ago it was a common practice to 
daub the noses of young dogs with a lib- 
eral allowance of Stockholm or sweet tar. 
Putting on one side the inconvenience of 
this sticky substance to the dog’s im- 
mediate comfort, it was not an altogether 
unpleasant dressing, and quite different to 
the abominations of coal tar. As an anti- 
septic the sweet tar was (and is) doubtlessly 
effective, and the constant action and habit 
of the dog, so treated, in licking the pine tar 
from off its own nose, in a way led to an 
internal treatment surely beneficial in its 
effects. We have also seen sweet tar in 
constant use on board horse transports 
where valuable animals were the patients. 

The slightest cough brought thestud groom 
and his staff into action, the back end of 
the horse’s tongue being heavily daubed 
with sweet tar. Indeed the pot and ladle 
were in daily use, the ponies under treat- 
ment being no other than international] polo 
match mounts. An old game warden once 
said that he had used a simple preventive 
against distemper, and his treatment had 
been successful for thirty years. He de- 
clared he had never lost a dog from the 
malady. His distemper pills were made up 
of as much gunpowder and butter as a dog’s 
throat would swallow. 


AN UNUSUAL OPERATION 

AKING a bone from a dog’s throat is 

not an unusual operation, though when 
the obstruction is deep-seated, lack of 
specially designed forceps is apt to result 
badly for the patient. Veterinarians 
should ‘prepare in advance for such con- 
tingencies, since this doggy ailment is of far 
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too frequent occurrence. Merely removing 
the bone is but the first step to ultimate 
recovery, and a case of this kind recently 
treated with complete success in the free 
small animal clinic operated by the 
Pennsylvania S. P. C. A., 924 North Broad 
St., Philadelphia, presents a perfect in- 
stance of the method to be followed. 

The dog, a three-year-old Boston, was 
brought to the clinic April 21, a week after 
the accident. It was terribly emaciated 
and so weak it could not stand. Dr. G. R. 
Hartman, chief veterinarian, with his 
assistant, Louis Liberty, strengthened the 
animal with raw egg and milk forced past 
the obstruction, and the next day, after 
morphine had been administered, with a 
12-inch forceps brought up a_ two-inch 
square fragment which had lodged past the 
rib, in the anterior medio-stinal 


region. For a week, nourishment was 


Cairn Terriers. A Scottish breed. 





have also become great and fashionable pets. 


given through a tube. As the aesophagus 
healed, the tissues contracted and closed, 
so that it was necessary to pass a catheter 
twice daily, after which the dog wasable 
to swallow milk shakes and raw chopped 
beef. It was discharged from the hospital 
on June 9, though for several months until 
normality is assured it will be given special 
feeding and attention and brought to the 
clinic once a week. 


THE SPORTING CAIRN 


EW dogs are as popular among American 
women, as Cairn Terriers, a Scottish 
breed, and one which is thought to be the 
oldest of all the terriers of his country. 
He was (and is) designated a “Cairn” 
terrier for the reason that he has always 
been found useful for worming his way into 
the clefts and openings between rocks or 
rairns, in which foxes and badgers breed 
and use as their refuges. The Cairn terriers 
pre extremely popular among fashionables 
on both sides of the Atlantic. They are 
sharp, handy, game and do not take up so 
much room as the larger Scottish terriers 
formerly known as the Aberdeen breed. 
That Cairns are of some other use 
than that of lap dogs, may be seen from the 
Picture of a badger digging party, sent by a 
bubscriber (Mr. Pugh) in Wales, where 
Cairn terriers have been found good and 
Fame enough to go to the oldest and 
heaviest badgers. Badger-digging is heroic 
pade and shovel practice, and many there 
ire who enjoy the work after the badger has 

n treated by a terrier. If a terrier will 
ce a badger, he will face anything, the 
ermin being particularly game and hard 
itten. He generally makes his teeth meet. 





Although small, they are extremely game and good earth-goers, 


thought. 
view at the Waldorf-Astoria, New York. 


ABOUT BLOODHOUNDS 


T= bloodhound is supposed to have 
gained that name because it was custo- 


mary to teach him to hunt, and with an older | 


hound, on the line of a wounded deer which, 
of course, would be bleeding. When it was 
wished that one of these hounds should be 
taught to hunt a man, it was the plan for a 
person to have his boots smeared with the 
blood of a deer, and taking a circular course, 
the hound was put on his track and en- 
couraged to hunt it. A wider circle was 
made each day or on each occasion of a man 
hunt, the hound becoming more proficient 
at every trial. As his education went on 
the deer-blood was left at home, and the 
hound taught to hunt the clean boot and that 
is the origin of that term when it is used 
in connection with field trials for blood- 
hounds—tests that are quite general in 





BIG ENOUGH FOR BADGERS 


These terriers 


The Badgers weighed 33 and 29 pounds respectively 


Europe, although the bloodhound is 
seldom used as a dog for tracking criminals 
or wanted persons, on the other side. It 
will thus be seen that the term “blood- 
hound”’ is not so awful as it appears; in 
fact, the English bloodhound is generally 
as amiable a creature as one would wish to 
meet. 

Of recent years, bloodhounds have 
fallen off terribly, so far as American shows 
go. The bloodhound, if he gets distemper, 
is as good as gone. Dr. Louis G. Knox, of 
Danbury, Conn., has suffered the most 
severe losses in this way. He once was 
one of our largest exhibitors. 


PALMERSTON: IRISH SETTER 


CORRESPONDENT asks for some 
particulars regarding the famous Irish 
Setter, Champion Palmerston, a more than 
ordinarily noted dog of his period. The 
time is remembered where beautiful pictures 
of this lovely dog were looked upon as ever 
delightful. The line of white on this dog’s 
nose became known as the Palmerston 
“snip,’’ a probably foul marking became a 
virtue in the eye of the owner possessed of 
one of these white snipped Irish setters. | 
Palmerston was’ grand-looking and 
made his appearance in 1871. It was 
evident that Mr. Hilliard, his first owner, | 
did not know the value of Palmerston, which | 
was entered at the price of twenty-five | 
dollars, on his first appearance at a show. | 
Palmerston’s color and head were beautiful 
to look upon. The head was preserved | 


and mounted, and is now the property of 


the Irish Setter Club of America, it is 
This mask was formerly on 





Field and Stream puts you in 
touch with “good parties” 


Barton, Vermont, 


Oct. 21, 1927 


Dear Freeman Lloyd, 
And Field and Stream, 
New York. 


I am all sold out excepting 
a few small pups of last 
Spring’s litters of Beagles. 


I had good results from my 
last year’s advertising in Field 
and Stream. 

My customers were invariably 
good parties. 
Yours truly, 


(Signed) George F. Reed 














|The Perfect 46 Pound Springer 


| HORSFORD HAZE 


(Imported) 

Liver and white, straight-coat, large bone. t feather. 
Not a leggy dog, buta —= big-rib , dark eyed, 
first-class headed springer of pure Aqualate blood. A 
winner, worker and a guaranteed stock getter. Fee $50, 


DREW FARM KENNELS, OSCAWANA, N. Y. 
Phone: Croton 15-R. All dogs on approval, 


| $14.00 


Would you give this much 
‘money to tell your story 
'right here to 125,000 enthu- 
| siasts. 





























See the 
Field & Stream 


Motion Pictures 
of 
Hunting & Fishing 
IN YOUR 
OWN HOME! 


Several reels of the Field & Stream 
Motion Pictures of Hunting and 
Fishing are now available in the 
16 m/m (narrow) film, for use in the 
non-professional, or home, projector. 

These films can now be obtained 
on very easy terms for exhibition in 
your own home for the pleasure of 


yourself, your family and your 
friends. 

Write to us at once for complete 
information. 


Motion Picture Dept. 


FIELD AND STREAM 
578 Madison Ave. New York 
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Build Up A 


aentcontee || Wild 
AGREE || Rabbits 


Get started towards independence and a 
good yearly cash income. Pedigreed, 
Selected Redfeather Silver Foxes are the 


| biggest profit makers, but you can also ; 
Raising ailver ona poe interesting, make big money with Chinchilla Rabbits, Jacks and Cottontails 











Can furnish any number in season for restocking or 
coursing. Place cottontail orders now which can be 


Mink, Marten, Skunk and Raccoon. Tell 
Berestones have wen over 200 prizes us confidentially how you are situated and 








5 ot nett i what you want to accomplish and we'll | shipped only in the late fall and winter months, ca 
= pA cman am paonsbip i Ge tell you what kind of Fur Bearers to start | furnish Jacks at all times except in summer ion 
we— other breeder | with, and send pedigrees, prices and plans. the weather is hot. MY PRICES WILL INTER- 
werld has won mere than one. Free There’s a big opportunity for you to make EST YOU. Live arrival guaranteed. Every cus- 
beokiet. Borestone Mt. Fox C 621 money, so write at once. tomer satisfied. 
Pac. 8. W. Bank Bidg., Pasadena, Calif. REDFEATHER 
i 509 Conrad’s Ranch Denver, Col. EARL JOHNSON, Rago, Kansas 



































BE WISE E()y}_ = 
ASA FOX!) cum FOXES 
v't. has established an Experi- |} Ten years Breeder. Free Booklet and credit plan 


mental Fur Farm for developing this Blue Fox Pelts sold as high as $195, Seattle Fur Ty 














TARNEDGE FOXES 


ESTABLISHED 1910 
















Th P * Wi p R h tremendous — created to oupple- -. age 1 Ba Que jot oo! for . 

ment nature’s supply our more valuable each. rge Litters. You can raise them. R. 
-bearers, which h: 1 it d ed f. Be Ind dent. 

whcirengdo> ssa daggaeaes out forests and sucame? = “nos Gsaopsared from |) Be Ie ROVER CLEARY FOX FARMS 
35 Pairs of Breeders GERST-WILSON SILVER FOX RANCH 1927 Smith Building Seattle, U. S. A. “a 
° ° e Quality Foxes, Moderate Prices Tivoli-on-Hudson, N. Y. ee a = — u 
31 Pairs of Prize Winners ——— Bre: 
—Je 





ran ow ampions po hee. E RMON T Fiel 
” ‘Sane Winners F OXES peters ing S I he E R F O X E S os 


Blue Ribbon Winners 
JOHN H. AUSTIN Your opportunity to get started in an }/Mar 


































The Oldest Ranch in the U S : . : : worl 
a industry which will make you indepen- , 
Catalogue SABATTIS, N. Y. Spencer, N. Y. iet—ien ankdhevsiat, tenet ~" 
BIC PR IT ‘ | efforts, applied right, will bring results. ote 
. esE & i hree plans on raisin 
OFITS Silver Fox News | Write for our three p B |fan 
Raine, Ser ‘Black Free Copy A” quality Silver Foxes, to Dept. Y-3. This 
gad make bis seener. Gay Get the truth about the Silver Fox VERMONT SILVER FOX —_ 


oxes won 10 prizes with 
12 entries at the uffalo 
Show. w 


si 3 Ipful Hi f h ; 
“on in the business and these COMPANY, Inc. train 











and terms. e? ar planning to £0 *, Send for free ; THE 
Whatit In” ‘It ie Free capy <2 US Sus 6 femuen. Chittenden, Vermont to B 
CASS LAKE SILVE Woite Dept. F Desi 
SILVER FOX NEWS = — = ENS 











BLACK FOX CO. 
Cass Lake Minn 


i eee ia 319 ae | ANCE 
bi /Aniérican Jey 
Duck Shooting A ! 

A Cl 


38 W. 34th St. New York 











Lister’s Superior Learn Fur Farming 


Silver Black F oxes VE AR of the Silver Fox and Fur 











We are offering 1927 pups and breeders at at- mi i 
tractive prices. All foxes will carry the Standard Far ng Industries 


Certificates of registration. Best references. Send 1927-1928 edition 


i 176 es—beautifully printed and il- 
pap ny no A ay The } BOOK lustrated. Tells all about fur farming, 





LISTER SILVER BLACK FOX COMPANY | how to build pens, how to feed, how to 
QUINCY, N. H. skin. Just being completed—write 
today and be sure of your copy. 


Send 25c to cover shipping 
American National Fox Breeders Association 
Official Registration Organization of the Fox Industry 
424 McKnight Building Minneapolis, Minn, 





























Make real money breeding Pheasants ° . . 
or Furs in spare time. Back yard is - Make Money with Chinchillas 
space enough. These books tell how. Written by ° 
Coenen Sosntet “as life. Pheasants in tre- and Imported Fur Rabbits 
mendous demand at high prices. Fur prices soaring Pictured catalogs of pedigreed breeding stock, 


owing to destruction of millions of fur-bearers by 4 : ; 
Mississippi flood. Possum Hollow stock is eaaseves supplies, remedies, books and particulars of pro- 





























by State, Game Commissioners and others who = agency free. Rabbit skins bought. sub : 
now. Write for book S. Is* ‘ =e i j 
Pee HOLLOW Che VAR, || p AMENCAN BANDIT Asoc, || ee BC 
R. F. D. 317 Springfield, Ohio. es . ade Station, Los Angeles, : 
Werte Grates Wat Did ond Uninet Jorn AMERICAN DUCK SHOOTING 
CHINCHILLA RABBITS by George Bird Grinnell th 
$50 to $100 put into selected Chinchilla Rat ti 
bits will build you a fine monthly income. money we-Su The most valuable and com- i 
Cash or installment terms. Send 50c for 62 agg — Pp cy = pt 3 | plete book on American wild 
page illustrated Booklet. ielan Hares $2 cach oN ry fowl ever written. 628 pages of / 
CONRAD’S | 82-page illustrated book, catalog and contract practical information covering 2 : 
909 Conrad’s Ranch pine coal fox sete. fot bie Vig TA | species of swan, 13 of geese and - 





Denver, Colo. 








43 species of duck, and every 
method of hunting them recog- 
nized by sportsmen. All cross 
indexed. 136 illustrations. 











Wire Netting at Wholesale 


A big saving on wire netting in all sizes for any type 





of bird or animal enclosure. Wholesale prices and Send $10 for 4 years” subscription, new or 

prompt delivery from our large stocks at Clinton, renewal, (at regular — of $2.50 per 

Mass., Chicago, Seattle and Minneapolis. year) and copy will sent by return 
Free Catalogue on Crown Pen Materials. mail—FREE. 

Crown Iron Works Co. "ane Sohie FIELD & STREAM, 578 Madison Ave., New York 
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seller ever known! 
BEST "|| AQUATIC FOODS—ATTRACT WILD DUCKS & FISH 
You can't drive ducks f ood. feedi ds. Th ds wi 
TR AIN your local waters after providing plenty of their fevorite sentee Wane the came 
plants provide food and cover for game fish. 
YOUR Plant Wild Rice, Wild Celery and Poadweed Seeds 
Th tural food plant: hard d eed . F is i 
OWN with extra discount on early orders, Write for expert planting advice and Hucetenee 
we" Is DOG! Wisconsin Aquatic Nurseries, Box 331 Oshkosh, Wis. 
| 
cking or 
h can be 
iths, can 
er when 
i - FOR SALE L 
ery cus- ad % ; 
All Sizes For Stocking Purposes Wild Mallard Ducks... Bronze Turkeys 
= We are now offeri; for Dec. deli ly the 
—— Eyed E gs in Season choicest of this year's turkeys. tor 1928 breeders, 
nv ey are large, vigorous an: u ully Dronz . 
" i Bred from 35 ib. d 20 Ib. hens. 
3 S JUST OUT-Seventh Edition Standard Prices ; i in eed dc coms an or b. hens 
p : Write us your Needs ing foundation, we can supply you 
i. sae, Twentieth Century Bird-Dog Book yo with high-class stock at fair prices. 
attle, Fur EDEN BROOK TROUT PONDS Write for prices 
ise them. | TRAINING AND KENNEL MANAGEMENT ST. JOSEPH STATION Address 
an (Beaytifully illustrated) By Er. M. Shelley N. Y. O. & W. RY. — beg wad 
— 1 (Author of “Big Game Hunting with Dogs,” etc.) P. O. Address: Merriewold, Sullivan Co., N.Y. No. 4 Box A, |. 
Breaker and Handler of Cowley’s Rodfield’s Pride Phoenixville, Pa. P 
—Jessie Rodfield’s Count Gladstone—Hard Cash— 
Tony Boy's Daisy—Prince Lyndon, etc., etc., the athe 
Field Trial Winning Setters and Pointers of im- aed Se 
: mortal fame. 
a |Mr. Shelley’s Methods are 90 per cent original BOB WHI I E QUAIL 
: , th a *s i bl ° e ° 
i in an ~y sore tee oh oo sean and other train- Latest Free Folder explains stocking, includes letters from customers—Game 
\depen- rs. No book on dog training has ever created Officials, prominent sportsmen and clubs. 
Honest uch . enormous and world-wide demand. , Delivery, February, March and April. Live arrival anywhere guaranteed. ORDER NOW. 
Why? Because it is written by a highly practica s 
results. man and in simple language. Your boy or girl M. E. BOGLE "hn alone eee 
raising fan train a dog after reading these instructions. (Largest producer America’s BEST game bird) 
pt. Y-3. }/This author teaches you how to train with con- 








ummate ease your own Gun Dog at home, in a 
“OX oom, yard or field. Save your money, time and 
































hance of a. Be independent of Th M k G P rk 
rainers at a distance. 
4! Deaaeee. a AND Most Natura Way Decoy Callers ee et) € ac ensen ame a 
o Break Your Doc. Gray English Callers........ -00 per pair m 
ESCRIPTIVE AND PICTURED CHAPTERS ON INEX- Black English Callers....... 8.00 per pair Bob White Peafowl 
——————""PENSIVE KENNEL MAKING AND TRAINING APPLI- Black Mallard Wild Stock... 7.00 per pair || ph. ante dou 
ANCES; also SIMPLE DoG DocrorinNac. Gray Mallard, Handreared.. 5.00 per pair ‘ 
Canada Geese, Handreared. 15.00 per pair Partridges Swan 
3 year sub. to FIELD AND STREAM. a) BOTH FOR Safe arrival and satisfaction guaranteed. Quail 
1 OSs GHEPET COVED... cccccceese $1. ‘$3 00 Thos. J. Reed, Chincoteague, Va. . Ornamental 
a De GIR: oi ccskcssceces $4.00 J - Wild Turkeys Geese and Ducks 
Cloth bound book and subscription $3.50 Deer Foxes 
} Sold only with a year’s subscription Rabbits Raccoons 



















Thousands of 


| & drop into marshes that have been 
“m; vianted with Wild Rice, Wild “% 

yy Celery and other plants that pro- 

—“—”, vide food and cover. Cost is less 







1ELD AND STREAM, 578 Madison Avenue, New York ° m e . 
Everything in wild animals, game, fancy 


birds for parks, menageries, private pre- 
serves and collections of fancy fowl. 


Wm. J. Mackensen, Yardley, Pa. 








j 
The Birdodog Training Collar NEW! | 
TRAINO” =A Word to the Wise | - Plant now where @ 
dy W. Smith, Love Station, Miss., the noted shooting | / ln, *seare experience. "Write for free 
tag Ry 4 collar last season I would not be Rggee TERRELL'S AQUATIC FARM 

n 

thout them for any amount as I consider them the 327 D. Bik. Oshkosh, Wis. = 








































































st humane training collar possible to make I 
ter results with less work with them than any ot 
. (Signed) Grapy W. SMITH. Breed squabs and 
The Best Police and Bird-Dog Training Collareverknown, | make money, Sold 
Worn reversed, it acts as guard against bites, ete. A - TWO by millions at higher 
der and check collar inone. By Mart PostpPar, $2.50, DECOYS, CALLERS, PURE BRED prices than 
SAN WEBT OTs OY One Bizley one siutivon New Vor Older ducks trained, decoys shot chickens. Wits 
; over often. 1926 Priced. at once for two 
Wild Mallard $5.00 pair. English Caller $10.00 . ing how to do 
pair. (1927 stock $7.50 pair) Black Mallard year- it. One is 40 pages printed in colors, other 32 pages. Ask 
re lings $10.00 pair. Old trained Canada Geese. Duck for Books 3 and 4. You will be surprised. Plymouth Rock 
iption Book 25c. Goose Booklet 25c. White Belgian Calls Squab Company, 504 H Street, Melrose High- 
GAME BIRDS ||| 2 = ens || ee 
TING BREMAN CO., Danville, Ill. 
nN This coupon has to do with aR re aera enn 
e . . . REARED 
the game bird picture subscrip- hite’s Game Preserve 7 
eal e's wa Mongolian and Old English 
: tion offer on the inside cover. 4 g 
com- 
wild . oc - ~~ — — — —— - — _| | Watentity Post oftice, Currituck Sound, N. C. Blackneck Pheasants 
FIELD AND STREAM Our Private Preserve and Shooting Territory has the best crop of Wild Large, vigorous breeders of outstanding type, 
< | 578 Madison Ave., New York Celery, Sago Pond Weed and other deuirable formerly. Guides, the bet color and breeding ability. Prices and par- 
| ’ . i Equi wery way. x 
8 d Here s $3.25. Enter (extend) my subscrip- a pg a i ucke, geese, quail and ticulars upon request, 
€ an tion and send me the 18 game bird pictures. English snipe. Beat to make reservations early. . Now is the time to onder GRIMMER GAME FARM 
every = pitas. au pol Red head grass, Smart weed open a Box J Delafield, Wisconsin 
. ‘ ‘eare 0! 
recog- Name Co eee reccreccccccsecscscesceeccescoccees — Ps day aa the Gaines een pyr Be 
cross 
eitenieccsstadwesncabaustneniedciten . ae * ”? 
= Mount Your Record Fish |“P heasant F arming 
ity and State...............-..-.-+++- pte I will not only guarantee and satisfy you in every New and enlarged edition. Profusely illustrated. 
rn, new or respect, but will give you expression in my work | Postpaid one dollar, One hundred pages of reliable, 
[2.50 per that will more than please you. Can give you | practical information covering quarter century’s 
y return leading sportsmen throughout the United States | experience in game bird propagation. é 
| as references, also E. F. Warner, publisher of me oa Hungarian —— pasting, oo 
| Field and Stream. Address authentic information ever publishe in the 
e,NewYouf == FIELD AND STREAM | JNO. MURGATROYD United States. 
Is Unequalled for Selling Dogs | | TAXIDERMIST GENE M. SIMPSON 
| 128 St. James Place Brooklyn, N. Y. 744 N. 11th St., Corvallis, Oregon 
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BARGAIN PRICES 


ON YOUR FAVORITE MAGAZINES 





FIELD AND STREAM Guarantees These Prices to Be Lowest 








Cosmopolitan 


(To one address) 


Good Housekeeping. 3.00 ‘00 | 


Field and Stream $2.50 ) 
Woman’s Home | All 3 for 
Companion _ 1.00 
American 2.50 f $5.25 
eS -75 
(To one address) $6.00 | eee 
Field and Stream $2. - ) All 3 for 


+ $7.25 


$8.50 as $1.25 





Field and Stream 
Harper’s Magazine 


$2.50) Both for 


(400 | $6.25 


$6.50 ) Save $1.25 


Field and Stream 
Harper’s Magazine 
World’s Work 


= = } All 3 for 
4:00 | + $8.25 


$10.50 Save $2.25 





Field and Stream 
McCall’s Magazine 
Youth’s Companion 2 oo | 


ay = ) All 3 for 
- $4. 75 


$5.50! Save $.75 





Field and Stream 
American Boy 
Delineator 


$2.50) All 3 for 
2.50 + $6- 


$7.00 ) Save $.75 





Field and Stream 
World’s Work 


$2.50) Both for 


4.00 | $6.25 


$6.50 ) Save $1.25 


Field and Stream 
Boys’ Life 


$2.50 ) Both for 
$4.00 


Save $.50 


as 





Field and Stream 
Delineator 
Everybody’s 


$2.50) All 3 for 


2.50 
2.50 + $6.75 


$7.50 ) Save $.75 





Field and Stream 
Collier’s Weekly 
American 


(To one address) 


$2.50) All 3 for 


2:50 + $6.00 


$7.00 / Save $1.00 





Field and Stream 
Review of Reviews 
Golden Book 


1.00 | All 3 for 
3.00 | + $7.25 


$9.50 | Save $2.25 





Field and Stream 
House and Garden 


“S30 | $e Both 50 


scat *o: 


Field and Stream 


$2.50) Both for 
Cosmopolitan 


3.0 . $5.00 
$5.50) Save $.50 





Field and Stream $2.50) Both for 
Good Housekeeping 300 00 . $5. 25 


$5.50 J Save $.25 





Field and Stream $2.50 )} 


World’s Work 4.00 All 3 for 
Garden & Home 
Builder 3.00 | $7.25 
| Save $2.25 





$9.50 | 








Field and Stream * = } All 3 for 

Scribner’s Magazine 4.00 

Harper’s Magazine 4.00 + $8- 25 
$10.50 od Save $2.25 








I 


help of the list below. 


you fail to find the exact club of 
magazines you want opposite, 
make up your own club with the 





ADD ANY MAGAZINE BELOW TO ANY 


CLUB OPPOSITE AT PRICE SHOWN 





Adventure . 
American Boy. 
American Golfer. 
American Mag... 
Am. Mercury. 
Arts & Decoration 
Asia 
Atlantic Monthly 
Bookman 
Boys’ Life. 
Century Mag. 
Child Life 
Children 
(For parents)... 

Christian Herald 
College Humor. 
Collier’s Weekly. . 
Cosmopolitan... . 
Country Life... .. 
Delineator... 
Etude Music 

Ma: azine mae 
Every 7 Mag. 
FesioosbleDross 
Field and Stream 
Forbes Magazine. 
Forest & Stream. 
Forum 
Garden-Home 

Builder. 
Golden Book. . 
Golf Illustrated 
Good 


Housekeeping. 
Harper’s Bazar... 
Harper’s Mag... 
House Beautiful.. 
House & Garden. 
———- 

rapper. 
Hunting and 

Fishing........ 
Hygeia ( (Health). : 
John Martin’s 

eer 
Judge... 

Junior Home— 
Little Folks..... 
ies’ Home 


Literary Digest. . 


wn“ 


UFANNIE NaNeNeND wanwwumannons 


SasRSha KSaasas 


Pe aw myer 


SSasassssass 


ansess 88a 





McCall’s Mag. 
Magazine of 
usiness..... , 
Mentor... ; 
Mid Week Pict... 
Modern Priscilla. 
Motion Picture 
Magazine. 
Munsey.. 
Nation... 
Nat. Geographic 
Nat. Sportsman. 
Nature. oon 
New Republic... 
New Yorker 
Outdoor America 
Outdoor Life- 
Recreation..... 
Outlook... ee 
Pathfinder : 
Photoplay Mag... 
Physical Culture 
Pictorial Review. . 
Popular 
Mechanics 
Popular Radio... . 
Popular Science 
onthly. 
Radio Broadcast.. 
Radio News.. 
Red Book 
Review of Reviews 
St. Nicholas... 
Saturday Evening 
Post 
Scientific Am.... 
Scribner’s Mag. 
Spur... 4 SG 
Survey (Semi- 
Monthly) 
Theatre Mag. 
Time: 
Town & Country. 
Travel..... 
Vanity Fair.. 
Vogue ; 
Woman’s Home| 
Companion.. 
World’s Work. 
eee 
Youth’s 
Companion.. 


ORDER EARLY for Low Prices and Guid Service 


comers. VUWwN » ow 


WBOAONNWN NN FNN BN 


N one ue ymen 


mews om 
sass §& 


8 888 skessas seus SSUbet Se sensak eect eeh 








Enclosed find $.... 
NAMES OF MAGAZINES 


ORDER BLANK 


FIELD AND STREAM, 578 Madison Avenue, New York, N. Y. 


.. to pay for the following magazines for one year each. 


eee Oe ee OHHH EERE HEHEHE HHH HEHEHE HOSES EEE HEHE EEE 


Oe ERE EOE EEE H EEE HEHEHE EEE 


ee ee 





Post Office and State 


SEND TO ADDRESS BELOW 


Note—Renewal subscriptions will be extended from the present date of expiration. Unless you instruct otherwise, new subscriptions will start with the cur- 
rent issue. Magazines in any club may be sent to different addresses unless otherwise stated. If this order blank is not large enough use your own stationery. 
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18 Pictures 
Free With a Subscription 


EPRODUCTIONS in full colors of oil paint- 
ings by Lynn Bogue Hunt—there are 18 prints 

in all, constituting the finest collection of pictures 
of American game birds we have ever seen.@ This 
page in three colors does not even attempt to 
present them accurately, but only to show their 
nature and subjects. @They are genuinely beau- 
tiful, true works of art. ‘@They measure 13 x 14% 
inches, an ideal size for the walls of home, office or 
club.@ Each picture has on its back a description of 

the game bird it portrays written by 
Edward Howe Forbush, 
Ornithologist of the State of Massachusetts. 


The Entire Set of Eighteen Pictures 


FREE 


with a 2 Years’ Subscription for 


Field 
Stream 


America’s Magazine for the Outdoorsman 


FOR ONLY $5.00 


(The regular subscription price is $2.50 per year) 


— 





Or, 18 pictures and a 1 year’s subscription for $3.25, 
making the pictures cost you 75c. 
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If you do not consider these the finest set of Game Pictures you’ve 
ever seen, return them and your money will be gladly refunded. 


Address: 578 Madison Ave., New York, N. Y 

















INTED IN U.S. A., BY ART COLOR PRINTING COMPANY, DUNELLEN, N. J. 





IT HAS earned them, you may say. But 
Camel is proud, just the same, to have 
more friends than any other cigarette ever 
had. And they’re the best friends any 
smoke could have. Particular, fastidious 
and loyal. They’ve made up their minds 
after comparing Camels with other brands. 
Modern smokers, millions strong, who do 
their own thinking, are voting straight for 
Camel every smoking hour. 

Camel’s elected on quality. The choicest 


ie 


REYNOLDS TOBACCO COMPANY, 


Camel has a world of friends .. . 


tobaccos and a blending that gloriously 
liberates all of their subtle goodnesses. 
This is the cigarette that reveals a smoking 
pleasure complete in every way. 

You will do more than simply enjoy 
Camels. You will revel in their unexpected 
smoothness, in their famous mildness and 
mellowness. Camel will make a friend of 
you by the finest contentment any cigarette 


could give. 
“Have a Camel!” 


WINSTON-SALEM, N. C. 














